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INTBODUCTION 

To  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  has  been 

influenced  largely  by  the  lack  of  any  concrete  and 

popular  treatise  on  aerial  navigation. 

■jMfcg^  Aim  *     ■■  ^  . 

With  the  object  of  remedying  this 
condition  in  at  least  some  degree  it 
has  been  sought  to  produce  an  adequate,  up-to-date, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  presentation  of 
what  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  and 
allnring  fields  of  modem  engineering.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  it  has  seemed  desirable  to 
plan  a  volume  that  should  appeal  to  general  curiosity 
as  well  as  to  particular  interest  This  is  because  the 
subject  is  so  new  that  few  can  lay  any  claim  to  its  mas- 
tery, though  thousands  are  commencing  its  study. 

These  conceptions  of  the  need,  and  of  the  sort  of 
interest  to  be  met  by  a  book  of  this  character,  have 
dictated  the  inclusion  not  only  of  timely  and  authori- 
tative data  coneeming  contemporary  successes,  but 
also  of  some  material  that  is  chiefly  historical— often 
the  history  of  now  discredited  mechanisms — as  a  help 
in  easily  and  clearly  conveying  to  the  casual  reader  a 
logical  idea  of  just  wHat  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  making  in  the  modem  sdenoe  of  aeronautics.    It 
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even  has  appeared  reasonable  to  venture  occasional 
sn^estionB  of  the  fntnre — ^forecasts  intended  simply 
to  Btimnlate  still  donbtfnl  imaginations  rather  than  to 
invalidate  themselves  by  too-complicated  or  far-fetched 
premises.  Yet  in  snch  prophecies  it  will  be  readUy 
appreciated  by  the  tecdmically  versed  that  the  prophet 
is  sufficiently  safe  if  he  don  his  robe  without  too  reck- 
less a  disregard  of  his  limitationB,  and  confine  himself 
to  impressing  upon  the  general  attention  only  such 
facts  as  are  already  evident  and  obvious  to  the  few 
apedalists  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  their  subject. 

Necessarily  some  portion  of  the  matter  herein  pre- 
sented is  in  a  way  the  product  of  compilation.  It  being 
the  province  of  the  writer  at  a  task  of  this  sort  to 
record  rather  than  to  create,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  a  discrimi- 
nating and  consistent  addition  of  new  material  to  old, 
with  the  two  arranged  and  related  in  an  orderly  and 
informing  manner.  No  more  than  this  has  been 
attempted ;  if  no  less  has  been  accomplished  the  author 
will  feel  well  satisfied. 

The  publishers  join  with  tiie  author  in  the  hope 
that  this  book  may  help  to  stimulate  the  English- 
speaking  races  Into  some  parallel  with  foreign  enthu- 
siasm in  aeronautics.  For  it  seems  as  true  as  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  nations  that  developed  the  Wright 
brothers,  Montgomery,  Channte,  Langley,  Herring, 
Pilcher,  Stringfellow,  Wenham,  Hargrave,  Henaon, 
Maxim,  McCurdy,  Curtiss,  and  others,  and  which  once 
were  found  always  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress 
in  science  and  invention,  are  replacing  their  one-time 
zeal  for  promising  innovations  and  scorn  of  hampering 
precedents  with  an  imitative  and  trailing  commer- 
dalism,  of  which  there  already  has  been  at  least  one 
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other  BnfBdent  example.  Certainly  it  is  an  inescapable 
fact  that  the  less  tradition-trammeled  engineers  of 
continental  Europe  are  the  first  to  perceive  the  begin- 
nings of  the  practical  and  commercial  era  in  aero- 
nantics,  jnst  as  they  were  the  first  to  perceive  it  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile.  And  equally  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  British  goTemments, 
and  American  and  English  capitalists,  continne  con- 
spicnonsly  tardy  in  their  recognition  of  the  newest  and 
least-limited  advance  in  the  history  of  transportation. 


Nothing   bnt   the   utmost   blindness    to    existing 
achievements  can  continne  to  belittle  what  it  cannot 

comprehend.   Aerial  navigation  today 
n  zavoBAKGfl   ^^  ****  more  a  joke  than  was  the  railway 

eighty  years  ago,  or  the  steamship 
seventy  years  ago,  or  the  automobile  ten  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  already  the  basis  of  a  vast  and 
progressing  industry,  founding  itself  surely  on  the 
most  advanced  discoveries  of  exact  science  and  the 
finest  deductions  of  trained  minds,  and  possessed  of 
a  future  that  in  its  sociological  as  well  as  in  its  engi- 
neering aspects  sooner  or  later  must  stir  the  imagina- 
tions  of  the  dullest  skeptics.  Inevitably  it  is  a  matter 
of  perhaps  no  more  than  a  few  months — certainly  of 
no  nKrre  than  a  few  years — after  this  is  written  when 
in  every  country  of  the  world  aerial  vehicles  will  enter 
upon  an  epoch  of  wide  development  and  application, 
the  far-reaching  reactions  of  which  are  certain  to  carry 
significances  of  the  profonndest  import  to  every  phase 
of  civilization  and  every  activity  of  the  race. 

B£an*B  movements  about  the  planet  he  inhabits  are 
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restrieied  to  ft  maximnm  of  the  tliree  traversable  media 
with  whidi  he  can  come  in  physical  contact.  He  can 
travel  by  land,  by  water — and  by 
air.  Of  the  difiBcnlties  of  these,  he  first 
"SOI*.  overcame  the  simplest,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected;  he  next  fell  to  devising  one  kind  and 
another  of  water  craft,  and  progressed  to  navigation 
of  the  seas;  and  now,  after  centuries  of  ineffective 
straggle,  he  is  beginning  to  apply  the  hard-won  les- 
sons of  his  slowly-accmnnlated.  knowledge  to  the  con- 
qneat  of  the  air.  Of  the  three  media,  the  air  alone 
exists  over  the  earth's  entire  surface,  thns  demanding 
for  its  utilization  neither  specially-constmcted  hi^- 
waye  nor  restriction  of  jonmeya  snch  as  limit  or  make 
costly  all  ^cient  transportation  on  land  and  water. 
And,  more  than  this,  as  there  are  nnknowable  forces 
greater  than  the  mere  opinions  and  activities  of  men 
80  is  it  only  consistent  with  experience  of  human 
progress  and  observation  of  the  eternal  logic  of  things 
to  recognize  that  sooner  or  later  mankind  must  con- 
quer this  last  highway  of  the  world,  thns  finally  assert- 
ing the  dominion  over  all  things  terrestrial  that  is 
declared  his  right  by  the  scriptures. 

Concerning  the  types  of  machines  that  wUl  survive, 
as  most  successfully  applicable  to  practical  and  ttaor 
mercial  navigation  of  the  air,  present 
knowledge  is  distinctly  informing.'  It 
seems  rather  clearly  indicated,  for 
example,  that  the  "Ughter-than-air"  type,  the  balloon, 
can  have  little  future  beyond  snch  as  is  too  often 
founded  upon  the  activities  of  ignorant  inventors  or 
unscmpnlons  promoters,  or  upon  the  thrills  it 
undoubtedly  affords  as  a  Gargantuan  spectacle.  As  is 
liereinaf  ter  inggested  the  balloon  ia  an  evasion  ratiier 
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&■■  m  aolatiou  of  the  real  problems  of  serial  navigs- 
tion.  It  floaia  in  tbe  ur  rather  than  nsvi^tes  it, 
wherefore  it  i<  no  nmre  a  Sying  madiine  than  a  oork  in 
the  sea  is  an  oeean  liner.* 

The  hdioopter  ia  the  tjpe  of  "heavier-than-air" 
Boadiiiie  designed  to  aacMid  hy  the  action  of  one  or 
more  lifting  propellers,  rotating  on  Tertical  axra.  The 
typo  must  for  the  time  be  diamiseed  as  without  present 
status  to  tooAmm  or  q>proTe  it  It  is  enon^  to  say 
that  more  than  one  engineer  of  uiqnestioned  eminence 
has  faith  in  it,  while  there  an  others  of  equal  atanding 
who  as  posttiTely  disapprove. 

The  term  omithopter  is  given  to  any  type  of 
heavier-than-air  machine  in  which  there  is  attempted 
imitation  of  nature 'i  wing  motions.  The  matter  of 
its  merits  comes  down  chiefly  to  the  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  reciprocating-wing  system  c«i  be 
made  superior  in  reliability  and  ^Iciency  to  the 
rotating-wing  system  thrt  constitutes  s  propeller. 
ProbaUy  no  engineer  of  practical  abilities  will  con- 
tend that  it  can.  It  is  a  common  argument  that  Mrds, 
which  may  be  considered  the  flying  machines  par 
excellence,  fly  on  this  plan.  Admittedly  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  tiiat  most  animals  walk  <m  l^s  and 
most  fishes  swim  with  tails  and  fins,  despite  which 
man  finds  that  witii  wheels  and  screw  propellers  he 
can  secure  restdts  rastiy  superior  to  any  that  are  to 
be  found  in  attempts  to  copy  nature's  meohsnisms 
more  eloedy.    It  is  a  point  deserving  of  regard  in 


■It  batsff  k  fa«t,  knraver,  that  Um  diilcflila  balkKW  axbtf,  ud  Oat 
Iti  pNttaa  «!•  nUMOMf  th«  MthiUM  of  kU*  a^inHis  «ad  pewvfnl 
tBTwwiti,  lot  tkM*  MMOW  it  wUl  hwdB  U  all  falrsMa  ba  aeeptdad 
■Mk  attaatlM  aa  MMM  dNuadad  Igr  Ui  pfaaMt  pnadBMaa  ntte  Oaa 
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this  connection  that  the  real  reason  the  oontiniioas 
rotating  utechanism  is  unknown  in  the  animal  economy 
may  he  the  most  excellent  one  that  it  is  not  available. 
A  wheel  or  any  similar  continnons-rotating  element  in 
A  machine  inTolves  a  complete  separation  of  parts, 
mere  contact  or  jnxtaposition  being  snbstitnted  for  the 
complete  structural  continuity  that  is  rendered  impera- 
tive in  the  natural  machine  by  nature's  self-contained 
processes  of  manufacture,  growth,  and  repair — ^proc- 
esses with  which  man's  mechanisms  are  not  handi- 
capped,  however  imperfect  they  may  be  in  other 
respects. 

The  aeroplane  is  far  and  away  the  most  promising 
of  the  several  types  of  machines  in  so  far  as  any 
present  vision  can  discern.  This  type 
of  air  craft  is  sustained  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  air  rotations  and  streams 
under  and  adjacent  to  its  inclined  curved  surfaces, 
and  in  nature  finds  its  analogy  in  the  soaring  bird, 
and  particularly  in  certain  insects.  Ordinarily,  to  fly, 
an  aeroplane  must  keep  moving,  wherefore  it  must 
attain  lateral  speed  before  it  can  rise,  and  must  retard 
to  a  stop  in  alighting.  Without  exception  all  the  suc- 
cesses recentiy  achieved  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  been  with  curved-wing*  aeroplanes. 

The  qnestions  of  speed  and  flying  radius  are  still 
some  way  from  any  sort  of  settlement.  Certainly  the 
speeds  ultimately  attained  will  be  very  hij^,  but,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  they  will  be  easily  maintained. 
In  this  r^ard  aerial  navigation  is  comparable  with 


*Tha  nodem  mbititatiaB  of  enmd  nrtaeM  for  tkt  4at  once 
•arUer  axperimanti  haa  made  tha  tonD  "aeropIoiM"  a  mlaBomar,  bat  .. 
mtna  iie*erth«leia  to  hav«  Szcd  ilaalf  iMndieablj  upon  tlM  languago, 
•ad  M  KMj  M  wen  Iw  ueaptod. 
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travel  on  water  rather  than  with  travel  on  land, 
mazimnm  speeds  being  also  average  speeds  in  the  case 
of  the  steamship,  though  this  is  not 
*^^^j^"*  the  case  with  land  locomotion.  In 
addition  to  its  other  advantages^ 
high  speed  of  aerial  travel  may  prove  the  soundest 
engineering  because  it  admits  of  sustaining  the 
heaviest  loads  t^n  the  smallest  surfaces.  Another 
and  imperative  reason  for  speed  will  be  to  overcome 
adverse  winds.  To  progress  against  wind,  speed 
higher  than  the  highest  wind  in  which  flying  is  to 
be  attempted  may  be  required.  The  limit  of  wind 
velocity  with  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  battle 
will  be  determined  mainly  by  oonditions  of  starting 
and  landing. 

As  for  the  possible  radii  or  action — the  maximum 
distances  of  travel  without  return  to  a  base  or 
descent  to  the  earth  for  additional  supplies  of  fuels, 
lubricants,  etc. — it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that  the 
greater  the  radius  the  greater  the  utility.  Indeed,  the 
ability  to  combat  iong-continned  adverse  winds,  appli- 
cation to  polar  and  other  exploration,  transoceanic 
travel,  and  sustained  rapid  transit  overland  may  hinge 
directly  upon  capadty  to  accomplish  great  distances  on 
nunimums  of  supplies  and  fuel. 

The  sizes  of  the  machines  that  will  be  bnilt  is 
another  matter  for  the  future  to  determine.  It  being 
a  law  of  geometry  that  the  areas  of  structures  increase 
with  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions,  while 
bulks  and  weights  increase  with  the  cubes,  it  is  evident 
that  at  some  point  the  gain  of  the  weights  over  the 
areas  will  impose  a  limit  that  cannot  be  passed. 
Against  this,  however,  is  the  likelihood  that  there  may 
not  be  much  use  for  large  craft.    Traffic  experts  agree 
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that  the  secret  of  all  raiud  traiuit  is  the  mamtenance 
of  speed,  it  bang  the  slowinga  down  and  the  stops  that 

^^       diiefly  aeconnt  for  the  slow  average 

speeds  on  land  despite  the  wonder- 
fnl  spurts  that  have  been  made  by 
land  vehicles  for  short  distances.  Most  evidently,  the 
existence  of  the  expensive  large-nnit  v^cle  on  land 
is  mainly  doe  to  the  necessity  for  hi^y-spedalixed, 
prepared  hi^ways,  while  on  water  it  has  been  fonnd 
an  essential  means  to  high  speeds  and  maximnm 
safety.  In  the  air  conditions  will  be  different.  Here 
the  inexpensive  and  ideal  small-nnit  vehicle,  so^^sted 
in  some  degree  by  the  antomobile,  and  likewise  eman- 
cipating its  user  from  other  persons'  routes,  stops, 
and  time  schedules,  will  find  an  unlimited  field  for 
devdopment.  Moreover,  such  development  will  pro- 
gress under  the  stimulus  of  bwer  first  and  maintoiance 
costs  than  apply  to  any  other  system  of  travel 

Flying  machines  wilt  be  inexpensive  to  build 
because   their   construction   calls   for   little   use   of 

TXMMt  AMD      complex  forms  in  resistant  metals. 

onoumra  Wood,  wire,  and  fabric  of  common 
'"''*  qualities  and  at  low  cost  are  almost 

the  extent  of  what  is  necessary,  barring  the  question 
of  motors,  which  will  be  dieaply  manufactured  in 
quantities,  to  standardized  designs.  And  even  more 
vital  than  mere  low  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  the 
fact  that  manufacture  will  not  require  the  facilities  of 
costly  factories,  but  can  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
possessed  of  the  requiute  data  and  an  ordinary  sort  of 
carpentering  ability. 

That  flying  machines  will  be  inexpensive  to  operate 
must  reasonably  follow  from  the  small  power  needed 
for  thur  pn^raMon  and  fnnn  the  fact  that  they  have 
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no  worldiig  parts  in  constant  deBtmctive  contact  with 
a  roadway.  Indeed,  the  transition  from  the  expedient 
of  confining  air  in  automobile  tires  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  onoonfined  air  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  vehicle 
support  is  rather  definitely  an  advance  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  order  of  engineering. 

Nor  are  these  questions  of  cost  in  any  sense  the 
least  imiwrtant  factors  in  the  future  of  aerial  naviga- 

tion.    Modem  enj^eering  abounds  in 

^*aimm^     examples  of  things  that  are  possible 

but  not  profitable.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
this  point,  that  limited  utilitieB  do  not  warrant  unlim- 
ited expenditures,  that  so  utterly  condemns  the  dirig- 
ible balloon.  With  flying  machines,  sufficing  for  the 
safe,  inexpensive,  and  rapid  conveyance  of  one  or  two 
{tersons,  cheaper  to  build  than  a  modem  motorcycle, 
there  enter  prospects  that  must  ultimately  loom  larger 
on  the  horison  of  transportation  and  the  whole  stmc- 
ture  of  modem  society  ttum  even  so  great  a  prospect 
as  the  actual  acoompUshment  of  aerial  navigation 
itself.  Laws,  customs,  and  conventions  must  fall  in 
the  tremendous  readjustments  that  will  ensue.  Many 
forms  of  sodal  trespass  will  iiave  to  be  fought  l^ 
removal  of  incentives  rather  than  by  attempts  at  pun- 
ishment, and  there  will  be  discovered  innumerable 
outlets  for  various  movements  for  race  improvement, 
which  the  iron  inflexibility  of  present-day  environment 
keeps  suppressed  and  silent 

Questions  of  safety  are  ever  uppermost  in  most 
persons'   contemplations   of   aerial   travel.     To   the 

average  individual  let  there  be  said 
'  flying  machine  and  at  once  his  briun 

must  visualize  some  horrifying  con- 
ception of  an  mstable  craft  of  vagM  ontlines  and 
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terrible  hazards,  precariously  poised  in  the  dondland 
at  an  illimitable  height  above  terra  finna.  How  dis- 
tinctly snch  ideas  are  at  variance  Tith  the  facta  has 
been  shown  by  the  Wright  brothers,  Fannan,  Bleriot, 
and  others,  in  flying  for  mile  after  mile  only  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  grotmd.* 

People  are  prone  to  appraise  easnalty  by  its  horror 
rather  than  by  its  statistics,  and  the  thonght  of  one 
individual  tumbling  from  the  skies  grips  harder  on 
the  popular  imagination  than  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
scores  in  a  railway  accident  or  the  drowning  of  a  few 
hundreds  in  a  shipwreck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  more  factors  of  safety  in  present  and  pros- 
pective aerial  travel  than  at  first  appear,  even  to  the 
well-informed.  Besides  the  proved  practicability  of 
close-to-the-groand  fli^t,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
aeroplane  the  complete  stabilify  of  the  tyx>e  as  a 
glider.t  This  means  that  the  immediate  safety  at 
any  moment  is  not  contingent  upon  the  operation  of  a 
more-or-lesB  complicated  motor,  the  continued  func- 
tioning of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  unfailing 
operation  of  an  interconnected  a^regation  of  parts 
rapidly  revolving  or  reciprocating  under  heavy 
stresses.    On  the  contrary,  a  motor  is  necessary,  if 


*  In  t«uliiii|  Cftptaln  Imui  OanrdTilla  of  the  Frendt  axnj  to 
operate  th«  Wright  a.jtn,  Wilbor  Wright  nqoirad  the  control  of  the 
term  to  tM  retani«d  to  him  whenorcr  tlM  machine  wu  ateeraj  lower 
than  two  metera  (6^  feet)  or  hich«r  thu  fonr  meten  (13  feet)  from 
tha  gionnd,  thoa  Indicating  that  he  conddered  inability  to  keep  within 
tUa  lone,  even  for  a  heglnner,  aa  dcflnitcl/  ineompeteiit  driving  aa 
wonld  be  atening  ont  of  like  road  with  an  automobile.  Such  eloae-to- 
the-grovnd  flight  ia  partienlarljr  well  ahawn  in  the  photographa  repro- 
dneed  In  Figure  161. 

t  The  Wright  machine  waa  flnt  developed  aa  a  glider  witbont  % 
BOt(«,  «ad  In  it>  later  motor-propelled  modela  hu  been  on  moi*  than 
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at  all,  only  to  maintain  continned  npward  or  hori- 
zontal travel,  the  abilit;^  to  Boar  reliably  at  a  flat  angle 
down  a  slant  of  air  being  contingent  only  npon  the 
continued  Btmctnral  integrity  of  non-moving  elements, 
or  at  worst,  of  elements  readily  made  very  strong  or 
even  provided  in  duplicate,  and  demanding  only  mod- 
erate and  occasional  control  adjustment  against  very 
light  stressea.  As  a  consequence,  the  only  risk  likely 
to  continue  ever-present  is  that  of  such  derangement 
or  the  encountering  of  such  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions as  may  compel  landing  npon  unfavorable  areas 
without  immediate  bnt  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Thus,  to  be  compelled  by  engine  failure  or 
adverse  weather  to  descend  in  a  desert  or  forest,  or  on 
rongh  mountains,  would  result  in  a  situation  furly 
comparable  to  that  of  a  wredied  vessel,  or  of  a  de- 
railed train,  or  of  a  ditched  automobile,  rather  than 
in  one  ascribable  to  any  undue  and  inherent  hazard 
pertaining  to  the  new  conveyance  regardless  of 
the  conditions  of  its  use.  These  different  con- 
siderations will,  however,  doubtless  produce  defi- 
nite effects  on  the  progress  that  will  be  made, 
and,  as  progress  continues  and  engineering  resource 

one  oceuioii  driTen  to  coniideTabla  iJtitadM,  th«  englu  (topped  par- 
poadj  or  InidTartentlj,  and  a  Ufe  waiinK  dcKent  to  the  groond  ac- 
eompHabed.  The  Montgomery  nwehiDe,  bnilt  primarilj  ai  a  glider,  can 
be  dropped  apaide  down  in  the  air,  eren  with  iMda,  and  mch  !■  Ita 
antomade  atabiUty  that  it  inTeriablr  lights  Itaelf  and  come*  to  the 
gronnd  aa  gentljr  aa  a  paraebnte.  The  Antoinette,  Bleriot,  Tcdaia, 
(Airtifli,  B.  S>  P.  and  many  other  meeeaKfoI  Syen  Hkewlie  have  prored 
tafe  gliden  with  enginea  atopped.  Partienlarly  rignifieant  In  tliia  con- 
nection were  Latham 'a  two  deacenia,  enforced  hj  en^ne  failure  into 
the  wateia  of  the  Eoglieh  Clianiiel — once  without  even  wetting  his  feetl 
Otlier  experience*  elutwing  that  engine  faibre  doea  not  necee— rily  mean 
aeriooa  diaaater  haxe  become  very  nnmerona  within  the  paet  few  months, 
(Uay,  I9I0)  in  the  nee  of  praetleallr  every  operative  aeropUae  Uiat  haa 
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makes  of  the  trackless  air  an  tmrestricted  highiray 
of  ever-incTeasmg  stability,  those  of  the  sky  pilots 
whose  temerity  is  greatest  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  and  more  venturesome  and  capable,  bo  that  the 
development  of  the  flying  machine,  from  commencing* 
with  caatiouB  flights  in  favorable  weather,  at  moderate 
speeds  and  low  sltitndes,  and  over  surfaces  upon 
which  landing  is  comparatively  safe,  most  in  time  pro- 
gress to  exceedingly  rapid  travel  at  somewhat  greater 
heights,  and  with  less  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  to  the  character  of  the  surface  beneath. 
Aerial  navigation  offers  little  prospect  of  ever 
becoming  safe  to  the  extent  of  relieving  those  who 
take  it  from  the  common  chances  of 

emphatically  promise  that  its  hazards 
per  passenger  carried  a  ^en  distance  will  not  exceed 
the  corresponding  hazards  of  terrestrial  and  aqnatic 
transportation.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
alone  exact  an  annual  toll  of  12,000  persons  killed  and 
72,000  injured,  yet  many  very  fimid  individuals  think 
nothing  of  riding  for  hours  at  a  time,  at  speeds  of 
forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  miles  an  hour,  along  the  tops 
of  precipitous  embankments  and  over  unguarded 
brieves  and  trestles,  with  their  safety  never  for  a 
moment  independent  of  the  somewhat  precarious  hold 
of  thin  wheel  flanges  on  the  smooth  edges  of  narrow 
rails.  Thus  does  familiarity  breed  contempt  Never- 
theless, compelled  to  a  choice  between  being  plunged 
to  the  ground  through  a  distance  of,  say,  fifteen  feet 
in  a  light,  elastic,  and  protecting  structure  of  wood, 
wire,  and  fabric,  against  the  proposition  of  rolling  a 
similar  distance  down  an  embankment,  surrounded  by 
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the  cnuhing  mass  of  »  nilmj  ooadi,  what  sane  indi- 
vidnal  would  prefer  the  haiards  of  the  latter  f 

Ab  progress  oontmnes  and  safefy  becomes  more 
and  more  assured  under  conservatiTe  and  reasonable 
conditions,  the  timid  vill  in  increasing 
nnmbers  ventore  first  trips  as  pas- 
sengers and  be  reassured  hj  thor 
experiences,  until  the  time  will  arrive  irbsa.  to  fear  to 
travel  by  air  will  be  to  class  one  with  the  people  who 
today  are  afraid  to  dara  the  risks  of  rail  and  water 
travel.  A  gradual  overcoming  of  the  inertia  of  the 
mind  appears  to  be  an  essential  process  in  reconciling 
the  generality  of  people  to  innovations.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  many  institations  of  the  longest  standing 
there  are  persistent  inoonmstendes  in  many  people's 
attitudes.  For  example,  the  autcooobile,  which  com- 
pared "passenger-mile"  against  "passenger-mile"  is 
found  responsible  for  far  fewer  fatalities  than  regu- 
larly attend  the  use  of  horses,  still  is  r^arded  as  a 
sort  of  death-dealing  juggernaut  by  many  normally 
sensible  persons.  likewise,  it  is  oommonplace  to  find 
people  thoroughly  hardened  to  travel  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous type  of  rail  vehicle^  the  street  car,  who  cannot 
restrain  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  thought  of  travel 
by  steamship,  which  is  statistically  provable  to  be  any 
munber  of  times  safer.  At  the  time  this  is  written  the 
power-driven  heavier-than-air  l^r  has  been  respon- 
able  for  the  death  of  only  eight  individuals  in  the 
whole  world,  despite  an  aggregate  of  experimental 
fligbtB  totalling  f nUy  150,000  miles. 

Uudonbtedly  the  first  commercial  applications  of 
aerial  vehides  will  be  to  dasses  of  service  involving 
ndnima  of  human  risk  with  piKTim*  of  otilify — serv- 
ices such  as  the  conveyance  at  hi^  qseed  of  q;iecial 
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classes  of  mail  and  express  matter  by  aeroplanes,  ead 
requiring  for  its  management  only  a  single  operator, 

or  the  rapid   distribntion    of   news- 
. ..»  ,- .  „„,...    paper  matrices  and  illostratioas  under 

smiilar  conditions.  Next  may  come 
the  daring  spirits  who  will  take  desperate  chances  in 
the  exploration  and  prospecting  of  ronote  and  unset- 
tled r^ons — not  to  consider  the  red-blooded  few  who 
from  the  beginning  find  in  navigation  of  the  air  a 
new  means  of  reddess  sport  and  dangerons  recreation, 
chi^y  interesting  in  the  improvements  that  result 
from  their  snccesses  and  the  lessons  that  are  gleaned 
from  their  mishaps. 

To  any  one  who  has  kept  abreast  of  recent  progress 
it  is  genuinely  amazing  that  there  are  still  so  many 
who  question  this  matter  of  commercial  applica- 
tions. Many  who  even  concede  that  the  flying  machine 
may  find  important  application  in  warfare  and  meet 
with  considerable  success  in  sport,  still  are  disposed 
to  deny  that  it  ever  can  find  extensive  nse  as  a  common- 
place, every-day  means  of  transportation.  Such  per- 
sons mistake  the  bounds  of  their  own  knowledge  for 
defects  in  the  thing  examined,  and  see  in  every  f ailnre 
of  an  experimental  mechanism,  no  matter  to  whst 
cause  due,  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a  whole  propo- 
sition,  and  when  they  find  themselves  astute  enon^ 
to  ^impse  a  limitation,  no  matter  how  trifling,  its  snb- 
traction  from  the  original  quantify  clearly  leaves  ft 
remainder  of  zero.  Tet  an  inability  to  fly  at  all 
through  not  knowing  bow  is  a  distinctly  different 
thing  from  a  mere  cessation  of  flight  from  break- 
down. The  first  leaves  mankind  as  positively  unable 
to  travel  in  the  air  as  to  travel  to  Mars.  The  second 
is  with  perfect  reasonableness  comparable  with  suck 
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n^ative  disabilities  as  broken  flanges,  pnnctnred  tires, 
leaking  hulls,  and  the  like,  which  similarly  ma^  termi- 
nate particular  trips  hj  particular  means  in  delay  and 
even  in  death. 

As  for  limitations,  it  certainly  is  to  be  admitted, 
for  example,  that  the  aeroplane  appears  totally 
uasuited  for  nrban  travel.  In  its 
^•^^^^^  present  most  snccessful  forms  it  re- 
quires special  devices  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderable clear  and  nnobstructed  areas  for  starting 
and  alighting.  But  for  interarban  travel,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  limitations  fail  to  constitute  objections  of 
material  magnitude.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
expecting  the  aeroplane  to  find  its  utility  by  developing 
a  facility  in  maneuvering  through  mazes  of  wires  and 
alighting  amid  street  traffic  than  there  would  be  for 
condemning  Atlantic  liners  because  they  have  to  dock 
at  Hoboken  instead  of  sailing  up  Broadway.  Undoubt- 
edly the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
quite  as  reasonable  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
aerial  voyages  should  involve  the  presence  of  special 
launching  and  landing  facilities,  as  it  is  that  railway 
trains  should  travel  from  station  to  station.  Ko  type 
of  transportation  is  unlimitedly  flexible.  Bail  vehicles 
are  confined  to  rails,  aatomobiles  must  keep  to  roads 
or  good  surfaces,  water  craft  cannot  leave  the  water, 
bicycles  reqnire  at  least  a  fair  path,  and  not  even 
beasts  of  burden  and  men  walking  can  disregard  all 
topographical  difficulties.  Against  these,  surely  the 
ability  of  the  air  vehicle  to  progress  in  an  air  litte  at 
its  high  and  maintained  speed  from  selected  start  to 
selected  destination,  always  regardless  of  what  may 
be  beneath,  and  ever  ready  should  necessity  compel  to 
settle  under  control  and  without  immediate  danger 
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upon  any  fair  area  of  unencumbered  land  or  water 
space,  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  flexibility  soft 
ciently  valuable  to  offset  tbe  lack  of  other  sorts. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  for  expecting  that 
small  aeroplanes  and  helicopters  may  arrive  nltimatel? 
at  such  reliability  and  perfection  of  control  that  it 
will  be  feasible  to  direct  them  from  or  npon  almost  anj 
place  that  affords  space  to  accommodate  them. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  relation  of  aeri&I 
navigation  to  var — it  appearing  more  than  probable 
that  this  latest  of  man's  inventions 
will  serve  first  in  adding  to  the  ter- 
rors of  and  then  in  the  laying  of  this 
grim  specter  of  the  centuries.  For  aside  from  bM 
mere  tactical  questions  of  airships  versns  battleships 
it  is  most  of  all  to  be  considered,  as  a  very  few  mili- 
tary authorities  have  pointed  ont,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flying  machine  there  is  placed  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  strong  com- 
batants alike,  a  weapon  capable  of  as  effective  and 
nnpreventable  direction  against  the  kings,  congresses, 
presidents,  and  diplomats  who  declare  war  as  it  is  of 
direction  against  the  fighting  men  on  the  farav&y 
battlefronts.  Already  more  than  one  great  militaiy 
and  naval  captain  bas  suffered  disquieting  visions  of 
what  will  happen  when,  maneuvering  unopposed  and 
unseen  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  not  merely  one 
or  a  few,  but  veritable  swarms  of  light  aeroplanes,  in 
twenty-thousand  lots  costing  no  more  than  single 
dreadnoughts,  commence  trailing  assortments  of  bi^ 
explosives  at  the  ends  of  thousand-foot  lengths  of 
piano  wire,  over  cities  and  palaces  and  through  fleets 
and  armies. 

Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  disparage  the 
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fighting  utility  of  the  aeroplane,  basing  their  viewB  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  exceedingly 
difficult  to  drop  bombs  with  any  conBiderable  accuracy 
from  great  heights.  But  from  a  slow-moving  aero- 
plane flying  very  low  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cast  generons  parcels  of  picric  acid  or  fulminate  of 
mercory  into  the  twenty-foot  diameters  of  a  battle- 
ship's funnels.  The  answer  that  snch  an  attempt 
might  be  foiled  by  the  use  of  searchlights  and  quick- 
firing  gnns  is  one  that  contemplates  attack  by  only 
one  or  two  of  the  air  craft,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
certed descent  of  a  whole  host  of  such  emissaries  of 
destruction,  each  manned  by  a  competent  and  deter- 
mined crew,  realizing  that  if  only  one  of  the  waep-Uke 
swarm  achieves  its  purpose  the  picking  off  of  a  few 
by  lucky  shots  or  extraordinary  gunnery  will  be  fear- 
fully avenged. 

Fancy  for  a  moment  the  disillusionment  to  come 
when  in  some  great  conflict  of  the  future  a  splendid 
up-to-date  battleship  fleet  of  the  traditional  order,  with 
traditional  sailors,  traditional  admiral,  and  traditional 
tactics,  finds  itself  beset  in  midseas  by  a  couple  of 
great,  nnarmored,  liner-like  hulls,  engined  to  admit  of 
speeds  and  steaming  radii  such  as  will  permit  them 
gjg  to   pursue  or   run   away  from   any 

iiiA(HirATiVB  armored  craft  yet  btiilt,  and  designed 
*'"°'^°^*  with  clear  and  level  decks  for 
aeroplane  launching.  Conceive  them  provided  with 
storage  room  for  hundreds  of  demountable  aeroplanes, 
with  fuel,  repair  facilities,  and  explosives,  and  with 
housing  for  a  regiment  or  two  of  expert  air  navi- 
gators. Then  picture  the  .terribly  one-sided  engage- 
ment that  will  ensue  —  the  thonsands  of  tons  and 
niillions   of  dollars*  worth  of  cnimingly-fashioned 
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mechanism  all  but  impotent  agunst  the  onremitted, 
harrying,  and  reinforced  attacks  from  aloft,  and 
nnable  either  to  escape  from  or  give  chase  to  the 
enemy's  floating  bases  of  supplies,  which,  ever  warned 
and  convoyed  by  their  aerial  supports,  will  onreach- 
ably  maneuver  ont  of  gon  range,  picking  tip  from  the 
water,  reprovisioning,  remanning,  launching  and 
relaonching  their  winged  messengers  of  death  until 
the  cold  waters  close  over  the  costly  armada  of  some 
nation  that  has  refused  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 


The  question  of  aerial  travel  over  water  is  one  of 
particular  significances.  Water  areas,  in  common  with 
the  atmosphere,  possess  a  quality 
..,,  ,  „.__,  that  does  not  pertain  to  land— the 
quality  of  uniformity.  The  conse- 
qu^ice  is  that  just  so  soon  as  means  are  devised  for 
launching  aeroplanes  over  water,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
plane under  surfaces,  boat  convoys  (as  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph),  or  any  other  serviceable 
expedient,  the  way  is  at  once  opened  to  the  establish- 
ment of  transaquatio  mail  lines  utilizing  craft  pro- 
vided with  hull-like  floats  and  made  capable  of  flying 
with  almost  perfect  safety  just  above  the  wave  crests. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  to  be  anticipated  that  the  institu- 
tion of  some  such  service  may  constitute  the  first 
serious  commercial  exploitation  of  the  aeroplane.  A 
special  incentive  to  experiment  in  this  direction  is 
the  low  speed  of  even  the  fastest  present  water  travel, 
by  contrast  affording  to  the  flying  machine  an  advan- 
tage tiiat  it  does  not  yet  possess  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  speeds  of  land  travel.  The  still  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  flying  radius  and  motor  reliability  can  be  at 
the  outset  tentatively  evaded  by  establishing  the  first 
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services  over  the  shorter  distances,  or  by  statioiuDg 
patrol  boats  with  fuel  supplies  at  necessary  intervals. 
It  is  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  practical 
ntility  of  the  flying  machine  is  no  longer  to  be 
^^  doubted.      The    only    questions    are 

those  of  the  exact  methods  of  realiz- 
ing these  utilities,  and  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion when  realized.  People  begin  to  see  that 
it  is  absurd  to  characterize  as  imjMBsible  what 
has  been  long  accomplished.  The  bird  flies,  and  there 
is  nothing  occult  about  either  the  mechanism  of  the 
bird  or  the  laws  of  its  operation.  Not  even  the  soaring 
feats  of  the  bird  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  aerody- 
namics or  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  how- 
ever they  may  scandalize  some  pedantic  conceptions 
of  these  laws.  Difficulties  are  no  greater  than  the 
knowledge  required  to  surmount  them,  and  knowledge 
is  accumulating  hour  by  hour.  The  time  is  arriving 
when  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  maneuver  a  flying 
madiine  than  it  is  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Both  are  dis- 
tinctly mechanical  inventions,  both  tend  unfailingly  to 
develop  from  inferior  to  superior  forms,  and  both 
have  had  to  encounter  various  skepticisms. 

Here  to  digress  for  a  moment — let  the  doubter  just 
consider  this  case  of  the  bicycle,  less  as  an  analogy  in 
mechanism  than  an  analogy  in  mental  attitudes.  Think 
of  a  "trained  engineer"  or  "conservative  business 
man"  of  a  few  years  ago  confronted  with  a  modem 
"safety",  exhibited  with  the  assertion  that  here  was  a 
vehicle  of  perfectly  practical  utilities,  inexpensive  to 
build  and  operate,  capable  of  considerable  speeds  under 
an  ordinarily  vigorous  rider,  and  perfectly  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  old  people  and  children  under  ordi- 
iiary  trafSo  conditiouB.    Fancy  the  derision  —  the  criti- 
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cism  that  would  be  leveled  at  the  pnemnatic  tires,  the 
strictures  that  wonld  be  visited  upon  the  light  construc- 
tion,  and,  above  all,  the  ridicule  that  would  be  heaped 
upon  the  proposition  of  requiring  from  ordinary  x>eople 
the  balancing  instinct  of  the  acrobat  —  then,  perhaps, 
some  appreciation  will  be  had  of  the  way  most  present- 
day  opinions  on  aeronautics  will  fit  conditioDB  five 
years  from  now. 

And  if  all  this  insistence  brings  the  reader  to  some 
belief  that  possibly,  after  all,  this  epic  development  in 
transportation  Is  npon  na,  what  of  the  changes  it  mnst 
involye — the  far-reaching  influences  it  must  inevitably 
exert  in  all  possible  fields  of  human  thought  and 
activity?  Ponder  the  romance  of  it  —  the  certainty 
that  it  mnst  completely  reorganize  more  than  one  fun- 
damental factor  of  the  present  social  order.  And 
believe — as  one  mnst  unless  lost  to  all  optimism  and 
faith — that  even  present  ills  work  for  ultimate  good, 
and  inquire  what  it  will  mean  to  live  under  skies 
thronged  with  aerial  fleets,  to  live  in  a  world  from 
which  the  artificial  barriers  of  national  boundaries  and 
the  natural  barriers  of  physical  characteristics  are  by 
advancing  intelligence  erased  past  re-establishment. 

What  must  be  the  result  when,  with  a  means  of 
travel  limited  neither  by  difficulties  of  topography  nor 
by  the  shores  of  the  seas,  lending  itself  perfectly  to 
individual  use  hut  not  at  all  to  the  uses  of  monopoly, 
and  not  confined  to  the  narrownesses  of  specially  built 
highways,  the  greatest  freedom  the  individual  can 
possess — the  freedom  of  travel  far  and  wide  at  will — 
is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  vehicles  of  the  skies,  vehicles 
that  will  prove  cheaper  to  own,  maintain,  and  operate 
than  any  other  vehicles  that  have  ever  existed  t 
Travel  on  land  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it 
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is  sIoT,  ineffident,  expensive,  and  inflexible.  Travel 
on  water  will  become  a  mere  adjunct  to  that  of  the  air. 
The  world  will  be  narrowed  by  the  speeds  attained. 
Tariff  and  exclusion  laws  will  be  annulled  through  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  their  enforcement.  And  the 
skies  will  be  as  thronged  with  the  craft  of  man's  devis- 
ing  as  they  are  today  with  the  fowl  of  the  air, 

ThronghoQt  the  territories  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth  there  will  appear  the  leveled,  circular,  landing 
areas,  perhaps  provided  with  strange-appearing  start- 
ing devices  and  probably  bordered  with  low,  capacious, 
shed-like  housingB.  Antomobiles  will  be  at  hand  to 
afford  rapid  transportation  to  the  business  centers  of 
adjoining  communities. 

There  will  develop  a  technique  and  a  langfuage  of 
aerial  navigation,  and  experts  will  become  skilled  in 
contending  with  tiie  perversity  of  special  mechanisms, 
in  starting  and  landing  nnder  difScult  drcumstances, 
in  battling  with  fog  and  rain  and  storm,  in  taking 
advantage  of  air  currents  at  diflferent  levels,  and  in 
seeking  out  the  lanea  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
add  to  {heir  speed  the  sweep  of  the  trade  winds. 

And  over  all  will  soar  with  the  ease  of  the  goll  or 
drive  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  the  myriad 
ships  of  the  air,  transforming  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
Of  many  sizes  and  at  many  altitudes,  midgets  and  levi- 
athans, close  to  the  earth  and  np  in  the  clouds — in  the 
days  fh»  shadows  of  their  wings  will  speed  over  every 
comer  of  all  the  lands  and  seas,  and  in  the  nights  of 
that  fatnre  time  the  eye-like  gleams  of  their  search- 
li^ts  win  mingle  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
bea«>ns  of  sdence  and  romance  and  progress  and 
bpofterlicod  VioTOB  LoroHMD. 

CmcAQO,  November,  1909. 
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CHAPTEB  ONX 

THE  ATMOSPHERE 


At  least  a  brief  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  medium 
through  which  all  aerial  vehicles  must  travel  and 
from  which  they  must  derive  their  support^  has  a 
logical  place  in  a  work  of  this  character. 


The  extent  of  the  gaseous  envelope  that  sur- 
roimds  the  earth  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much 
investigated  by  physicists.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  the  air,  the  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
approximate  mass  of  the  earthy  it  is  not  especially 
difficult  to  compute  the  total  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  found  to  he  aboutr.^.Tnnr  o^  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

Determination  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
ifl  a  more  difficult  problem,  whether  it  be  attempted 
by  purely  mathematical  methods  or  reasoned  more 
or  less  empirically  from  such  observations  as  are 
available.  Were  the  air  of  uniform  density  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  its  limit  of  height  it  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  that  this  upper  limit  (termed 
by  scientists  the  "height  of  the  homogeneous  at- 
mosphere") would  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  26,166 
feet—lower  than  the  highest  mountain  tops— but 
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since  the  air  decreases  in  density  at  an  increasing 
ratio  as  the  fressure  due  to  air  above  grows  less 
with  each  increase  in  height,  until  the  atmosphere 
attenuates  bj  imperceptible  graduations  into  a 
perfect  vacuum,  no  known  calculated  solution  of 
its  ultimate  height  can  be  closely  depended  upon. 

The  greatest  heights  above  sea  level  to  which 
man  has  actually  ascended  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  reached  with  balloons,  Glaisher  and  Coxwell 
(see  Page  74)  having  attained  a  probable  height 
of  29,520  feet,  while  Berson  and  Siiring  (see  Page 
75)  imdoubtedly  reached  an  altitude  of  35,400  feet 

The  atmosphere  has  been  explored  to  much 
greater  heights  by  "sounding  balloons'*  (see  Page 
75),  the  greatest  height  on  record  having  been 
reached  by  a  balloon  of  this  l^pe  released  from 
Uccle,  Belgium,  on  November  5,  1908.  As  shown 
by  self-registering  instruments  attached  to  this 
balloon,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  29,040  meters  (95,275 
feet),  over  eighteen  miles. 

Estimates  based  on  the  calculated  heights  of 
meteors  at  the  times  when  they  commence  to  be- 
come luminous  from  friction  with  the  earth's  at- 
mosx^ere  have  been  held  to  indicate  that  this  must 
extend,  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  state,  to  a  height 
of  200  miles.  Other  authorities  contend  that  the 
extreme  upper  limit  cannot  be  over  100  miles  high. 
In  any  case,  it  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the 
barometric  pressures  recorded  at  great  heights 
(see  Page  56)  that  \  of  the  whole  atmosphere  ifl 
below  30,000  feet,  tV  below  43,000  feet,  and 
Uf  below  95,275  feet 
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PBOPEBTIES  .&ND  CHARACTEBISTICS 

The  atmosphere  heing  chiefly  composed  of  sev- 
eral cozmuon  forms  of  matter,  its  principal  ph^ 
ical  properties  and  characteristics  have  been  well 

investigated. 

WEIGHT 

According  to  Begnault,  air  at  sea  level,  freed 
absolutely  from  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxid,  and 
ammonia,  weighs  .0012932  grams  to  the  cubic  cen- 
timeter at  zero  Centigrade,  under  a  pressure  of 
760  millimeters  of  mercury  in  the  latitude  of  Paria 
(4S°  SC  N.),  and  at  a  height  of  60  meters  above 
sea  leveL  Iji  English  equivalents  this  is  appx>xi- 
mately  equal  to  .080681  pound  to  the  cubic  foot — 
or  12.384  cubie  feet  to  the  pound — at  sea  level  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Ordinarily,  not 
freed  from  water  vapor  and  other  impurities,  air 
at  sea  level,  at  32"  F.,  can  be  taken  to  weigh  very 
dose  to  .(H)728  pound  to  the  cubic  foot. 

At  any  height  above  sea  level  a  given  volume 
of  the  atmosphere  weighs  an  amount  less  than  a 
similar  volume  at  sea  level  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  barometric  pressure,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal  Thus,  at  the  29,000  feet 
reached  in  the  Coxwell  and  Glaisher  balloon  ascent 
the  weight  of  the  air  was  only  .052171  pound  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

The  weight  of  the  air  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  lighter-than-air  constructions. 
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Bince  these  are  enabled  to  float  only  by  being 
lighter  than  the  volume  of  air  they  displace.  With 
heavier-than-air  machines  the  weight  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  sustained  by  the  quantity  of  air  acted 
upon,  varying  with  area  of  surfaces,  rapi<lltiy  of 
the  action,  and  mass  of  the  air  affected. 

coifPosmoN 
Air  consists  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
mechanically  admixed  (not  chemically  combined} 
in  the  proportion  of  about  21  volumes  of  oxygen 
to  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  (by  weight  the  propor- 
tions are  23.16  units  of  oxygen  to  76,77  of  nitro- 
gen). In  addition  to  these  principal  ingredients 
air  carries  minute  quantities  of  many  other  con- 
stituents, some  of  which  appear  ia  the  constant 
proportions  indicative  of  normal  components, 
while    others    are    variable    with    locality    and 


Among  the  more  evident  of  these  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  are  water  vapor,  cai^ 
bon  dioxid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  argon,  heliimi, 
neon,  krypton,  and  ozone,  besides  quantities  of 
dust,  germs,  and  other  minute  solid  particles  held 
in  suspension.  The  water  vapor  may  represent  as 
much  as  2^  parts  by  weight  of  saturated  warm 
air,  but  ordinarily  tiie  quantity  is  much  less.  The 
carbon-dloxid  content  varies  from  .0043  in  the 
country  to  as  much  as  .07  or  even  .1  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  air  in  cities.  This  gas,  which  Is  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  from  which  it  is 
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constantly  given  o£E  aa  a  waste  product  of  the  eon- 
tinuoiia  oxidation  of  the  blood  that  is  essential  to 
life,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  bears  the  relation 
of  a  food,  thus  beautifully  disclosing  tiie  wonderful 
adaptation  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  interlink 
with  one  another.  For  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants 
there  constantly  goes  on  a  mysterious  absorption 
and  fixation  of  the  carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxid 
of  the  atmosphere,  apparently  by  some  not  under- 
stood action  of  the  green  chlorophyl  they  contain, 
while  the  oxygen  thus  freed  from  its  combination 
is  in  this  caae  the  waste  product. 

Argon  constitutes  about  .01  of  air.    The  total 
amount  of  ammonia  and  other  less  important 
gases  is  probably  less  than  .01  in  the  lower  atmos- 
phere, though  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
some  of  these  gases  to  be  more  abundant  above. 
The  ammonia  in  air  is  generally  stated  as  amount- 
ing to  about  .000006  of  the  total  weight,  while  neon 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  .00001.    Both 
argon  and  helium  have  been  determined  to  exist 
at  all  heights  up  to  46,000  feet,  but  above  this 
height  no  heliiun  has  been  detected.   Ozone,  which 
is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  varies  from  none 
in  cities  to  .0000015  in  the  country,  and  is  more 
abundant  in  simimer,  especially  during  thunder- 
storms and  high  winds.    The  amount  of  dust  in 
the  air  is  much  the  greatest  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  so  closely  confined 
that  baUoonists  are  frequently  able  to  discern 
definite  dust  levels  at  certain  heights. 
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COLOS  AND  TBANSPABENCE 

Though  in  small  quantities  air  is  without  any 
color  that  can  be  perceived,  the  fact  that  distant 
objects  seen  through  it  acquire  a  blue  tinge^  which 
also  appears  as  the  color  of  the  skj,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  must 
faintly  possess  this  hue. 

"While  commonly  regarded  as  perfectly  trans- 
parent, air  nevertheless  offers  considerable  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  light  rays  and  to  vision. 
Indeed,  were  the  atmosphere  in  undiminishing 
density  to  extend  to  any  great  height  it  is  a  safe 
conclusion  that  its  presence  would  prevent  our 
seeing  even  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  amount  of  air  above  the  earth 
being  only  equivalent  to  26,166  feet  of  air  at  sea- 
level  density,  it  offers  more  obstruction  to  vision 
in  a  lateral  direction  than  in  the  vertical — a  fact 
that  becomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  attempted 
to  make  out  distant  details  from  a  moimtain  top 
or  balloon,  affording  an  outlook  of  many  miles 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  Weight  for  weight,  air 
is  littie  more  transparent  than  glass  or  water,  30 
feet  of  the  former  and  18  feet  of  the  latter  being 
equivalent  to  the  entire  height  of  the  atmosphere 
and  offering  little  more  obstruction  to  vision,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  air  containing  much 
dust  or  water  vapor. 

AIB  AT  BEST 

Air  in  a  state  of  rest,  subjected  to  any  given 
but  unvarying  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature, 
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and  composition)  presents  comparativelj  few  and 
simple  problema.  Of  its  static  properties,  the 
most  important  are  its  compressibilitj,  tiiose  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  temperature,  and  those 
relating  to  its  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and 
solidification. 

COUPBESSIBILITT 

Air  in  common  with  all  other  gases  has  the 
quality  of  compressibility — a  qualily  not  measur- 
ably possessed  by  most  liquids.  For  this  reason  its 
-volume  is  always  proportionate  to  the  pressure 
upon  it,  it  expanding  with  every  reduction  in  pres- 
sure and  occupying  less  space  with  every  increase. 
Through  a  considerable  range  of  pressures  the 
space  occupied  is  almost  directiy  proportionate  to 
the  pressure — ^a  doubling  of  the  pressure  reducing 
the  volume  by  one-half,  etc  Air  cannot  be  com- 
pressed without  the  work  expended  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  rise  in  temperatiure,  and,  conversely, 
allowing  compressed  air  to  expand  always  results 
in  a  lowering  of  temperature. 

EFFECT  OF  TEUFBBATtntB 

Heating  or  cooling  of  air  causes  it  to  expand  or 
contract  Through  a  considerable  range  of  the  com- 
moner temperatures  such  expansion  or  contraction 
ia  closely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  change 
in  temperature.  This  property  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  hot-air  balloons,  as  explained  on  Page  97. 
Heating  air  that  is  confined  results  in  an  increase 
of  pressure,  and  cooling  compressed  air  results  in 
a  decrease  of  pressure. 
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UQUEFACnON  A2<D  SOLIDIFICATION 

Almost  every  known  form  of  matter,  "^Iiether 
normally  appearing  as  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  can 
by  sufficient  change  in  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  presstire  be  made  to  assume  any  of  these 
three  conditions.    Thus  the  hardest  rocks  and  the 
strongest  metals  can  be  melted  into  liquids  and 
volatilized  into  gases,  while  practically  all  Icnown 
liquids  can  be  solidified — as  in  the  familiaf  case 
of  the  freezing  of  water.    Likewise,  the  lig^htest 
gases,  when  subjected  to  sufficient  cold  and  pres- 
sure, assume  first  a  liquid  and  then  a  solid  form. 
Air  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  becoming  a  liquid 
at— 220°   Fahrenheit  under  a  pressure  of    574 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — or  less,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  lower.   Further  cooling  causes  it  to  become 
solid,  though  the  temperature  required  to  pro- 
duce this  condition  is  so  low  tbat  it  can  be  at- 
tained only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Liquid  air,  because  of  its  compact  form  as  a 
source  of  oxygen,  and  its  expansion  into  the  gas- 
eous form  at  high  pressure  upon  expostu^  to  or- 
dinary atmosphere  temperatures,  often  has  been 
proposed  as  a  source  of  stored  energy  for  motors, 
but  so  fap  no  such  application  has  proved  suc- 
cessful 

AIB  IN  MOTION 

Air  in  motion  possesses  properties  that  are 
very  little  understood,  the  laws  of  its  dynamic 
actions  and  reactions  not  having  been  gener- 
ally investigated  or  formulated.   Particularly  with 
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reference  to  the  operation  of  heaTier-than-air  ma- 
chines is  this  the  case.    Indeed,  more  than  one  of 
the  ^rorld's  foremost  physicists,  even  in  compara- 
tively recent  years,  has  positively  declared  aerial 
navigation  to  he  impossible,  basing  his  conclusions 
upon  difficulties   eneoimtered  in  reconciling  the 
idea   of  man  flight  with  established  hypotheses 
of  aerodynamics.    Air,  possessing  almost  perfect 
elasticity  in  addition  to  its  weight,  fluidity,  and 
other  qualities,  cannot  be  set  in  any  but  the  most 
simple  movements  without  occasioning  a  multi- 
tude of  resultants  that  are  so  utterly  complex  and 
involved  as  almost  to  defy  analysis.    The  result  is 
that  even  such  comparatively  simple  phenomena 
as  those  of  the  movement  of  air  in  pipes  and  in 
jets  are  only  understood  in  a  general  way,  while 
the  work  of  most  investigators  of  flight  problems 
has  had  to  be  almost  purely  empirical,  or,  when 
mathematical,  has  been  unsuccessful.     The  one 
conspicuous  exception  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar  is  found  in  the  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Montgomery,  whose  con- 
clusions are  outlined  in  the  article  printed  in 
Chapter  4. 

Of  the  dynamic  properties  of  air,  the  most  im- 
portant from  present  standpoints  are  its  inertia, 
elasticity,  and  viscosity. 

INEBTIA 

Air,  in  common  with  all  other  matter  having 
weight,  exhibits  the  various  phenomena  of  inertia, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  tendency  of  a  mass  to 
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remain  at  rest,  or  to  continue  in  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  until  acted  upon  by  some  disturb- 
ing or  retarding  force.  Naturally,  air  being  much 
lifter  than  solid  and  liquid  forms  of  matter,  its 
inertia  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  heavier 
substances.  But  that  under  favorable  conditions 
this  is  a  factor  to  reckon  with  is  abundantly  proved 
throughout  a  great  range  of  natural  phenomena, 
from  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  extraordinary  vaga- 
ries of  cydone  action.  In  fact,  as  one  great  in- 
vestigator has  tersely  expressed  a  profound  truth 
in  form  to  be  appreciated  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
*'the  air  is  hard  enough  if  it  is  hit  fast  enough" 

EIABTICITT 

The  property  of  elasticity  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental qualities  that  distinguish  air  and  other 
gases  from  liquids.  Air  and  other  gases  are  in 
fact  the  only  perfectly  elastic  substances  known — 
that  is,  the  only  substances  that  will  withstand 
compression  to  an  indefinite  extent  and  for  in- 
definite periods  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
losing  their  ability  fully  to  recover  the  original 
volume.  Gases  compressed  under  thousands  and 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poimds  to  the 
square  inch,  for  no  matter  how  long  a  period,  in- 
stantly and  imfailingly  expand  to  any  extent  per- 
mitted by  release  of  the  pressing. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  this  property  that,  under 
favorable  conditions,  makes  for  the  high  efficiencies 
realized  with  suitably-designed  mechanisms  for 
operating  on  masses  of  air  see  Page  255). 
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Viscosity  is  a  property  of  fluids  closely  com- 
parable to  the  cohesion  of  solids  and  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  to  occasion 
friction  when  driven  against  or  past  one  another. 
The  viscosity  of  air  is  often  stated  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  water  (not  per  unit  of  volume, 
but  per  unit  of  weight),  but  there  is  reason  for 
doubting  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  How- 
ever, it  is  at  least  true  that  air  possesses  viscosity, 
and  that  this  sets  up  increasing  resistances  to 
movement  as  the  speed  of  the  movement  rises. 
The  question  of  skin  friction  on  aeroplane  and 
propeller  surfaces  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
viscosity  of  air. 

METEOROLOGY 

The  matters  of  climatic  conditions,  storm 
phenomena,  and  temperature,  and  barometric  and 
electrical  conditions  in.  the  atmosphere  must  all, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  both  present  and  future  air  navigators. 

Meteorological  conditions  may  be  broadly 
grouped  in  two  classes — the  first  comprised  of  con- 
ditions of  a  primary  or  static  character,  and  there- 
fore not  directiy  inconsistent  with  fair  weather, 
while  the  second  class  includes  such  meteorological 
phenomena  as  are  directly  related  to  winds  and 
stonns. 

Generally  speaking,  tfiere  are  three  funda- 
mental or  primary  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  at- 
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mosphere  in  a  given  period  in  any  locality — 
changes  in  temperature,  changes  in  barometric 
pressure,  and  changes  in  hiunidity.  Secondaiy  ef- 
fects, usually  rather  definitely  resultant  from  the 
foregoing,  are  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  its 
precipitation — in  the  form  of  rain^  snow,  or  hail — 
and  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  form  of  winds. 

TEICFEBATUBBI 

Besides  the  seasonal  variations  in  temperature, 
which  vary  greatly  witii  locality,  there  is  the  re- 
markably uniform  lowering  of  temperature  with 
increase  of  height,  the  atmosphere  being  warmest 
at  or  near  the  surface  at  sea  level  and  progressive- 
ly colder  at  greater  altitudes,  as  Is  evident  in  the 
phenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on  hi^  mountains, 
even  in  warm  climates. 

Observations  with  sounding  balloons  have  dis- 
covered temperatures  lower  than  — ^100"  F.  at  great 
heights,  with  — 50'  commonly  prevailing,  even  in 
summer.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded 
at  the  earth's  surface  is  —90°  P.,  observed  in  Si- 
beria— this  degree  of  cold  exceeding  any  that  has 
been  recorded  elsewhere  on  the  surface,  even  in 
polar  exploration.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range 
are  temperatures  of  about  140°  above  zero  Fahren- 
heit, noted  in  India,  the  Sahara,  the  southwestern 
United  States,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
desert  and  equatorial  regions  of  the  world. 

The  following  two  tables  of  sounding-balloon 
records  will  be  of  interest: 
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eao'F. 

B8.0'  F. 

40.4*  r. 

8T,a*  F. 

ai  J"  F. 

—  8.8*  F. 

~-  2.a*  F, 

— aB.6*  F. 
—82.8*  F. 
— 45.4*  F, 
—59.0*  F, 
~M.O'  F. 
— 70.«*  F. 
—87.0*  F. 
— 70.«*  F. 


A  remarkable  feature  well  shown  in  the  above 
is  the  "permanent  inversion  layer",  or  isothermal 
stratum,  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  it  being  noted 
that  at  from  33,000  to  49,000  feet^beginning  jtist 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains — a 
minimum  temperature  is  reached,  after  which  there 
tends  to  be  a  slight  but  fairly  regular  rise.  This 
change  has  been  discovered  to  exist  all  over  the 
world — ^in  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
near  the  arctic  circle,  and  over  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
In  the  record  ascent  of  the  sounding  balloon  from 
Uccle  (see  Page  44)  the  lowest  temperature 
registered  was  —108.6"  F.,  at  42,323  feet.  At 
95,275  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  reached,  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  — 82.12"  F. 

In  the  Berson  and  Siiring  ascent,  on  December 
4,  1894,  the  lowest  temperature — at  28,750  feet — 
was  — 54"  F.  At  the  start  in  Berlin  the  tempera- 
ture was  37°  F. 
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BABOICETBIC  PBESaUBE 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the 
barometric  pressure,  varies  with  height,  tempera- 
ture, and  latitude.  As  is  elsewhere  explained 
herein,  by  far  the  most  considerable  variations  are 
those  due  to  height,  for  which  reason  a  hi^b-grade 
aneroid  barometer  constitutes  a  very  accurate 
means  of  estimating  altitude. 

At  sea  level,  under  normal  conditions,  tbe  baro- 
metric pressure  is  almost  exactly  14.7  xwunds  to 
the  square  inch.  At  great  heights  it  is  much  less, 
as,  for  example  in  the  Glaisher  and  Goxwell  ascent 
(see  Page  74). 

The  Uccle  sounding  balloon  recorded  a  pressure 
of  1.74  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  42,240  feet, 
and  of  only  .2  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  its 
greatest  height  of  95,275  feet 


Humidity  is  a  general  term  for  the  presence  of 
water  vapor  in  air,  but  in  the  more  restricted  and 
more  specific  scientific  sense  it  is  commonly  imder- 
stood  to  refer  to  the  percentage  of  saturation — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of 
moistiu-e  actually  present  in  the  air  bears  to  the 
maximum  it  might  contain.  The  saturation  point 
varies  with  temperature — cold  air  being  capable  of 
holding  less  and  warm  air  more  water  vapor.  At 
a  t^nperature  of  about  90°  F.  a  cubic  foot  of 
saturated  air  will  contain  about  -gV  ounce,  or 
about  ^  cubic  inch,  of  water.    Saturated  air 
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cooled  to  a  lower  temperature  always  precipitates 
its  excess  of  water.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
condensed  moisture  that  is  often  precipitated  from 
the  air  on  the  outside  of  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or 
upon  any  other  cold  surface  in  warm  weather,  and 
it  has  most  important  bearings  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  rain  and  snow  fall. 

The  moisture  in  the  air  is  chiefly  derived  by 
evaporation  from  wat^  areas  and  land  wetted  by 
rains  or  floods. 

CONDENSATION  OF  HOISTUBB 

This  always  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  until  tiie  amount  of  water  present  in  it 
amounts  to  more  than  the  saturation  quantity  for 
the  given  temperature,  and  the  result  is  ordinarily 
a  precipitation  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail — though  it 
is  established  that  under  certain  conditions  mois- 
ture  thus  precipitated  may  pass  into  vapor,  or  be 
frozen  in  exceedingly  minute  crj^tals,  and  so  re- 
tained in  suspension  in  the  form  of  clouds. 


''^nds,  amounting  simply  to  m<nre  or  less  rapid 
movement  of  portions  of  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
lation to  the  earth's  surface,  present  many  aspects 
of  interest  to  the  air  navigator,  and  are  worthy 
of  his  prof  oundest  consideration. 

Atmospheric  movements  vary  in  direction, 
velocity,  and  diu'ation,  and  in  the  prraence  of 
ascending  or  descending  components,  and  are 
classifled  according  to  their  velocity,  direction, 
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and  duration  into  the  different  classes  of  storms 
and  winds. 

Winds  are  supposed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  thou|^  they  are  affected  b7 
tidal  movements  in  the  atmosphere  and  influenced 
by  the  earth's  rotation.  The  latter,  however,  can- 
not be  of  very  great  effect  because,  though  the 
equatorial  speed  of  rotation  is  over  1,000  miles  in 
hour,  everything  terrestrial  is  so  subjected  to  the 
earth's  attraction  that  it  must  be  moved  uniformly 
along  without  materiaUy  lagging  behind,  as  might 
be  ihe  case  were  the  rotation  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent. 

Tidal  currents  in  the  air,  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  well  established  to 
exist,  but  because  of  the  comparatively  small  mass 
of  the  air  they  do  not  vary  the  barometric  pressure 
more  than  -^  ounce  at  sea  level,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  of  any  considerable  effect  in  establishing 
or  controlling  winds. 

Changes  in  temperature  produce  effects  of 
much  greater  magnitude.  Air  heated  through  a 
range  of  50°  F.  is  dilated  about  one  tenth  of  its 
volume — ^with  corresponding  lightening  of  its 
weight  per  unit  of  volume.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  a  change  of  temperature  in  any  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a  compression  or  attenuation  that 
can  be  relieved  only  by  a  flow  of  air  from  or  to  the 
locality  affected,  with  a  violence  proportionate  to 
the  suddenness  and  amount  of  the  temperature 
change  and  the  quantity  of  air  it  affects.  Also, 
air  being  lightened  by  heating,  heated  bodies  of  it 
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have  a  tendency  to  rise,  causing  an  upward  com- 
pression with  a  radial  inflow  from  all  surroimding 
places  to  occupy  the  spaces  thus  becoming  vacated. 
Again,  air  thus  caused  to  ascend  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, conditions  of  liie  most  intense  cold  prevail 
throughout  the  year,  becomes  cooled  and  thus  is 
turned  from  its  vertical  into  a  horizontal  and  final- 
ly a  descending  eourse. 

The  fact  that  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer — 
indicating  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  air- 
almost  always  precedes  violent  winds,  seems  proof 
positive  of  tiie  soimdness  of  the  accepted  theories 
of  wind  causation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  heating  to 
which  the  atmosphere  is  subjected.  One  is  the 
regular  diurnal  beating  due  to  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  a  wave  of  heated  air  progressing 
around  the  world  with  the  sun  while  a  converse 
cool  wave  follows  the  night  The  other  type  of 
heating  is  that  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  sub- 
jected over  great  areas  in  contact  with  the  earth — 
a  type  of  heatiDg  that  becomes  particularly  mani- 
frat  over  great  areas  of  prairie  or  desert  country 
in  summer. 

Ooastal  Winds  are  common  along  almost  all 
seaeoasts  and  even  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes. 
They  seem  distinctly  due  to  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  commencing  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
sea  in  the  morning  rise  to  a  stiff  wind  by  midday, 
subsiding  again  to  a  calm  by  evening.  Then,  as 
darkness  comes  on,  a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land, 
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reaching  its  maTiTmiTn  Telocity  sometime  in  the 
night,  and  thereafter  dying  down  towards  morn- 
ing. These  winds  are  rarely  felt  more  than  twenty 
miles  out  to  sea  or  inland,  and  investigation  with 
kites  and  balloons  has  shown  them  to  be  invariablj 
accompanied  by  an  opposite  moTcment  of  the  air 
at  some  distance  above — ^usually  at  a  very 
moderate  height  (500  to  1,000  feet).  This,  besides 
proving  that  the  air  travels  in  a  complete  circuit, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  being  reasoned  that  as  the  air  is 
warmed  over  the  land  by  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
rises,  is  replaced  by  air  flowing  in  from  the  sea, 
and  then  flows  seaward  at  an  upper  level  because 
of  the  reduced  pressure  in  that  direction.  At  night 
the  land  is  more  quickly  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sun's  rays,  so  now  the  ascending  current 
commences  over  the  sea,  with  a  sequ^Lce  of  results 
exactly  the  converse  of  the  foregoing. 

Tirade  Winds,  so  called  because  of  the  de- 
X>endence  placed  in  them  by  navigators  of  sailing 
vessels,  are  always  in  the  same  direction  but  with 
seasonal  variations  in  the  areas  they  extend  over. 
They  are  due  to  cold  currents  flowing  in  from  the 
polar  regions  to  replace  the  warm  air  that  rises 
from  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  Normally, 
they  would  flow  directly  north  and  south  to  the 
equator,  but  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation 
and  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  water  areas 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  causes  them  gradually 
to  veer  about,  as  they  progressively  reach  latitudes 
where  the  perif^eral  speed  of  the  earth's  surface 
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is  higher,  until  they  flow  ahnoet  directly  west,  but 
slightly  north  or  south  (constituting  the  "north- 
east trade"  and  the  "southeast  trade").  The 
trade  winds  follow  the  sun  very  closely  in  their 
areal  variations.  Over  the  Atlantic,  for  ^^unple, 
they  come  farthest  south  in  f^bruary  and  go 
farthest  north  in  August,  the  northeast  trades 
blowing  between  7°  and  30°  north  latitude  and  the 
southeast  trades  blowing  between  3°  north  latitude 
and  25°  south  latitude.  Between  the  two  is  a 
region  of  calms,  from  3**  to  8"  wide,  which  goes  as 
far  north  as  11°  north  latitude  in  August  and  as  far 
south  as  1°  north  latitude  in  February. 

Above  the  trade  winds  there  are  well  estab- 
lished to  exist  return  currents,  blowing  in  the  op- 
posite directions.  In  high  latitudes  these  return 
cturents  often  come  down  to  the  surface  and  pro- 
duce easterly  trade  winds. 

Oyclones,  WhMwindB,  and  Toniadoes  are 
local  winds  of  terrific  violence  and  rotary 
character,  which  are  started  by  rapid  and  intense 
local  heating,  with  consequent  rapid  rising  of 
locally-heated  atmosph^e — at  such  a  rate  that  the 
radial  inflow  of  adjoining  air  assumes  a  rotary 
movement  similar  to  that  of  water  in  draining  out 
through  a  hole  in  a  vessel.  The  vortex  of  the  storm 
is  at  the  center  of  this  rotation,  where  most  ter- 
rible wind  velocities  are  attained  if  their  frightful- 
ly-destructive effects  are  any  criterion.  For^ 
tunately  cydones  are  usually  very  small  in  their 
ai^as  of  maximum  violence  and  are  of  compara- 
tively brief  duration. 
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Aflcanding  Components  in  apparently  horisozt- 
tal  winds,  and  especially  in  those  blowing  over 
horizontal  surfaces,  have  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  by  students  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion because  of  the  supposed  bearing  upon  the  sus- 
tained soaring  flight  of  certain  birds.   Now,  though 
it  is  fairly  established  that  such  ascending  com- 
ponents exist,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  con- 
stitute the  essentia!  means  to  soaring  flight  Kever- 
theless,  it  is  evident  that  indefinite  progress  in  a 
horizontal  direction  might  be  made  with  a  gliding' 
machine,  were  the  air  continuously  rising.   Indeed, 
the  resulting  condition  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
a  vehicle  coasting  down  a  hill  that  rose  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  vehicle  descended.  Rising  currents 
are  now  attributed  to  two  principal  causes — one, 
the  slant  of  irregular  country  over  which  winds 
may  blow,  and  the  other,  over  flat  country,  the  re- 
tarding friction  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  on  the 
surface. 

Another  class  of  rising  currents  is  that  due  to 
heating  of  the  air.  Chanute  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  such  vertical  currents,  unaccom- 
panied by  adjacent  horizontal  currents,  may  flow 
as  fast  as  from  6  to  10  miles  an  hour. 

Wind  Velocities  vary  from  those  of  most  im- 
perceptible zephyrs  to  tfie  immeasurable  violence 
of  the  cyclone.  The  highest  winds  that  have  been 
successfully  recorded  by  anemometers  are  dightly 
in  excess  of  100  miles  an  hour,  this  rate  being 
briefly  reached  nearly  every  year,  for  example,  at 
the  weather  station  at  Point  Lobos,  California. 
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Ordmarily  wind  velocitiea  average  much  lower. 
Tti  650  different  daily  observations  of  wind  move- 
ment over  the  :&ve  great  oceans,  taken  on  board  the 
"Challenger"  during  a  3|  years'  cruiBe  that  ended 
in  May,  1876,  the  mean  hourly  wind  velocity  was 
17  miles.  In  552  observations  taken  on  land 
during  the  same  period  the  mean  hourly  velocity 
amoimted  to  only  12^  miles. 

Wind  velocities  are  much  greater  at  high  alti- 
tudes than  lower  down.  Kite  experiments  in  a 
wind  of  22|  miles  an  hour  at  the  surface  have  on 
at  least  one  occasion  indicated  a  velocity  of  over 
130  miles  an  hour  at  a  great  height*  Very  mod- 
erate heights  are  enough  to  cause  a  considerable 
difference,  and  observation  will  often  show  a  wind 
velocity  of  twice  that  at  the  ground,  at  a  height  of 
no  more  than  50  or  60  feet 

Besides  to  major  changes  in  velocity  and  di- 
rection, winds  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of  minor 
variations  and  fluctuations,  almost  from  moment  to 
moment,  especially  in  proximity  to  terrestrial  ir- 
regularities, which  retard  and  deflect  them  and 
otherwise  interfere  with  their  free  sweep.  Record- 
ing instruments  show  that  such  fluctuations  are 
often  quite  incessant,  occuring  with  great  fre- 
quency and  throwing  the  air  into  billows  and 
whirls  and  irregularities — which  to  cope  with  safe- 
ly is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  aerial  navigation. 

*It  !■  to  be  borne  in  mind  thst  at  tmj  gnmt  ■ItltntiM  the  mall 
weigbt  of  tlie  air  per  anit  of  Tolone  IneroMes  its  mMlitj  and  redneei 
tka  foiee  of  ita  offeetk. 
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ATMOePHEBIC  ELECTBICTTT 

The  presence  of  electrical  action  la  the  atmos- 
phere, due  to  the  accumulation  of  enormous  static 
chaises  of  current  generated  presumably  by  fric- 
tion of  the  air  upon  itself,  accoimts  for  tbe  various 
phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunderstorms.  To 
the  student  of  aerial  navigation  the  most  interest- 
ing aspect  of  these  phenomena  is  their  dang-er  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  balloonist,  it  being  well 
established  that  hydrogen  balloons  have  been  set 
on  fire  by  electrical  discharges,  often  of  otherwise 
quite  imperceptible  character. 


FiavuB  '.— Texture  of  Modern  Balltton  Fabrics— Rep rcmueed  Actual  Slip.     Of  th« 

K  very  light  fabric:    B  Is  similar  but  hearlcr :    C  Is  the  inalerlal  of  the  Baldwin  golf 

bsllooD :    D.  E.  and  F  are  heavr  fabrics  i    G  ts  similar  la  C,  but  beavlpr ;    H  In  a  Tfi7  llgbl 
fabric  for  Baiindlng  ballaong ;    I  Is  a  ver;  light  double  fabric,  used  In  Ibe  Zeppplla  dirliilble  ' 


...t  double  fabrics 
Dubk  fabrics,  farjii 


S'Sn' 
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LIGHTEB-THAN-AIE  MACHINES 

Though  as  a  vehicle  of  practical  utilitieB  it  is 
fast  loBing  ground  in  comparison  with  the  develop- 
ing forms  of  heavier-than-air  fliers,  and  seems  con- 
demned by  insuperable  objections  inherent  in  its 
very  principle  of  operation,  the  lighter-than-alr 
machine — the  balloon — ^was  nevertheless  the  first 
with  which  man  succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  in 
the  air  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Since  the  essential  feature  of  lighter-than-alr 
craft  is  their  ability  to  float  in  the  air  much  as  a 
vessel  floats  in  the  water,  and  since  the  only  sub- 
stances that  even  approach  air  in  lightness  are 
also  gases,  it  follows  that  the  design  of  no  conceiv- 
able sort  of  lighter-than-air  machine  can  escape 
the  necessity  for  two  essential  elements — space  oc- 
cupied by  something  lighter  than  air,  and  an  envel- 
ope of  heavier-than-air  material  to  enclose  this 
space — with  the  relations  between  these  two  ele- 
ments BO  proportioned  that  the  lifting  force  of 
the  gas  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the 
envelope.  In  any  practical  air  craft,  to  the  wei^t 
of  these  prlioary  essentials  must  be  added  such 
further  weight  of  structure  as  may  be  considered 
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necessary  to  afford  passenger  or  cargo  accommo- 
dation, and  such  further  quantity  of  gas  as  may  be 
required  to  lift  such  passengers  or  cargo  as  it  may 
be  planned  to  carry. 

NON-DIBIGIBLB  BALLOONS 

The  most  elementary  type  of  balloon  is  that  de- 
signed for  mere  ascension  and  flotation  in  the  air, 
Vith  no  attempt  at  narigation  in  a  lateral  directioxi 
except  as  such  lateral  travel  may  result  from  fa- 
vorable winds.  It  was  a  very  early  suggestion  in 
the  history  of  the  balloon  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  winds  frequently  varies  with  dif- 
ferences in  altitude,  upper  currents  often  flowing 
directly  contrary  to  those  near  the  surface,  sys- 
tematic prospecting  through  these  different  cur- 
rents by  control  of  height  might  result  in  control 
of  the  direction  of  travel.  Yet  in  the  hundreds  of 
attempts  made  to  work  something  practical  out  of 
this  idea,  nothing  of  real  value  has  developed. 


If  somewhat  uninvestigated,  but  in  nowise  dis- 
credited Oriental  history  is  to  be  beUeved,  the 
invention  of  the  balloon  is  properly  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  inscrutable  people,  the  Chinese,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  missionary  writing  in  1694, 
sent  up  a  balloon  in  celebration  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  Fo-Kien,  at  Pekin,  in  1306. 
Furthermore,  this  ascension  is  stated  to  have  been 
only  the  carrying  out  of  an  established  custom, 
rather  than  the  flrst  ever  made  by  the  Chinese.   It 
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is  not  recorded  whefiier  or  Bot  any  of  the  Chinese 
balloons  ever  carried  passengers. 

The  first  European  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  balloon  is  made  to  ascend  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  a  Jesuit,  Francis  Lana,  who  in 
a  work  published  at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1670,  pro- 
posed an  airship  sustained  by  four  hollow  copper 
vacuum  balls,  each  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 
^iid  ■s-<rs'  ioch  thick,  affording  a  total  ascensional 
force  of  about  2,650  pounds,  of  which  some  1,620 
pounds  would  be  the  weight  of  the  copper  ^ells, 
leaving  1,030  pounds  for  the  we^bt  of  the  car,  pas- 
seng^B,  etc.  The  difBculty  of  securing  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere Lana  assumed  would  be  met  by  the  domed 
form  of  the  siu^ace,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  pressure  on  each  sphere  would  figure  over 
4,000,000  pounds,  the  possibility  of  resisting  it 
with  so  UiiD  a  ^ell  stUl  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

In  1766  Cavendish  made  public  his  estimations 
of  the  weight  of  hydrogen,  immediately  following 
which  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinbui^,  made  a  calf-gut 
balloon  which,  however,  proved  to  be  too  heavy  for 
sustention  by  the  hydrogen  it  could  contain.  A 
few  years  later,  Tiberius  Cavallo,  to  whom  a  simi- 
lar idea  occurred,  foimd  bladdera  to  be  too  heavy 
and  paper  too  permeable,  but  he  did  succeed  in 
inflating  soap  bubbles  with  hydrogen  in  1782,  with 
the  result  that  they  floated  upwards  until  they 
burst. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that 
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just  as  the  modem  aeroplane  has  been  most  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  names  of  two  brothers, 
so  to  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  is  generally  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
balloon.  Tradition  has  it  that,  inspired  originally 
by  reading  Dr.  Priestly 's  "Experiments  Relating 
to  Different  Kinds  of  Air",  the  Montgolfiers,  who 
were  sons  of  Peter  Montgolfier,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer of  Annonay,  France,  were  next  impressed 
from  observation  of  the  clouds  with  the  idea  Uiat 
if  they  could  fill  a  light  bag' with  "some  substance 
of  a  cloud-like  nature"  it  would  similarly  float  in 
the  atmosphere.  Accordingly — with  the  notion  of 
using  smoke  as  the  required  '  *  substance ' ' — 
Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise,  started  to  experiment  with 
large  paper  bags,  of  cai)acitie8  up  to  700  cubic  feet, 
imder  which  were  burned  fires  of  chopped  straw. 
Though  success  immediately  resulted,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
brothers  realized  that  the  real  source  of  the  lift- 
ing effect  was  the  heating  of  the  air  within  the  bags 
and  not  the  smoke  with  which  they  sought  to  fill 
them. 

Having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
small  balloons  ascend,  the  Montgolfiers  next  built 
a  spherical  paper  balloon  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  13,000  cubic  feet  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  consequent  ascensional  force,  when 
inflated  with  heated  air,  of  probably  500  poimds. 
This  balloon  was  sent  up  from  Annonay,  without 
passengers,  on  June  5,  1783,  in  the  presence  of 
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many  spectators.  It  roee  to  an  estimated  height 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  before  tlie  air  within  it  cooled 
sufficiently  to  cause  its  descent,  ten  minutes  after 
its  release.  A  modem  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
first  Montgolfier  balloons  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Following  this  first  balloon  ascent,  on  August 
^,  1783,  M.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  a  naturalist; 
M.  Charles,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Paris,  and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Bobert, 
sent  up  a  hydrogen  balloon  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  in  Paris.  This  balloon,  thirteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds,  was 
made  of  thin  silk  coated  with  caoutchouc,  and 
required  four  days  for  its  inflation,  the  hydrogen 
being  generated  by  the  action  of  500  poimds  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  half  a  ton  of  iron  filings — a  proc- 
ess that  only  very  recently  shows  signs  of  being 
superseded  (see  Page  99).  "When  liberated  the 
balloon  rose  rapidly  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet, 
burst,  and  then  landed  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  in  a  field  near  Gonesse,  fifteen  miles  away, 
where  it  was  destroyed  by  terrified  peasants. 

The  next  balloon  ascent  was  that  of  a  spherical 
bag,  of  linen  covered  with  j)aper,  made  by  the 
brothers  Montgolfier.  This  balloon,  which  was  the 
second  of  the  same  material — the  first  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  before  it 
could  be  used— had  a  capacity  of  52,000  cubic  feet, 
and  was  sent  up  from  Versailles,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1783.  A  small  car  was  attached,  in 
which  were  placed  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  thus  had  thrust  upon  than  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  first  baUoozuats.  The  descent  occurred 
eight  minutes  after  the  start,  and  the  sheep  and 
duck  were  uninjured.  The  cock  had  not  fared  so 
well,  and  his  condition  was  gravely  attributed  by 
the  savants  present  to  the  effects  of  the  tenuous 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  regions.  Gahner  subse- 
quent diagnosis,  however,  indicated  that  he  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  sheep. 

The  first  ascent  of  a  man-carrying  balloon  was 
one  ventured  by  Pilatre  de  Bozier,  who  entrusted 
himself  to  a  captive  balloon,  built  by  the  Mont^ 
golfiers,  on  October  15, 1783.  The  balloon  was  x>er- 
mitted  to  ascend  only  to  a  height  of  less  than  100 
feet,  at  which  elevation  it  was  kept  for  a  period  of 
a  little  over  four  minutes  by  continuous  heating 
of  the  air  inside  of  it  by  means  of  a  fire  of  chopped 
straw.  Following  this,  on  November  21,  1783,  de 
Bozier  and  a  friend,  the  Marquis  d'Arland^  made 
the  first  free  balloon  ascension,  in  which  the  start 
was  from  Paris,  with  the  descent  safely  accom- 
plished in  a  field  five  miles  from  the  PVench 
metropolis  after  about  twenty  minutes  of  driftinig 
at  not  over  500  feet  high. 

It  is  recorded  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
a  witness  of  this  first  aerial  voyage,  was  asked  bj 
a  pessimistic  spectator  for  his  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  the  new  device,  to  which  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "Of  what  use  is  a  new-bom  babet" 

Only  seven  days  after  the  foregoing,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  there  was  made  from  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Academy  of  that 
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city^  a  balloon  ascent  that  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  the  writere  on  the  subject.  The 
enterprise  was  in  charge  of  two  local  scientists, 
Hopkins  and  Bittenhouse,  who  first  made  experi- 
ments by  sending  up  animals  in  a  car  attached 
to  forty-seven  small  hydrogen  balloons.  They  then 
persuaded  one  James  Wilcox,  a  carpenter,  to  go 
aloft,  with  the  result  that  to  this  man  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  first  ascended  with  a  hy<b^gen 
balloon.  The  descent,  which  barely  missed  being 
into  the  Schuylkill  BiTer,  was  so  abrupt  that  the 
lone  passenger  dislocated  his  wrist. 

The  first  European  ascent  with  a  hydrogen  bal- 
loon was  made  on  December  1,  1783,  by  Charles 
and  Robert,  who  safely  accomplished  a  twenty- 
seven  mile  trip  at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour  from 
Paris  to  Kesle,  France,  in  two  hours,  reaching  a 
height  of  2,000  feet  At  Nesle  a  landing  was 
effected  and  Robert  got  out,  whereupon  Charles 
made  a  further  joum^  of  two  miles  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  asserted  he  rose  to  a  height  of  10,000 
feet,  at  which  altitude  he  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  balloon  tised  on  this  occasion  was 
over  twenly-seven  feet  in  diameter,  sewed  up  of 
varnished  silk  gores,  and  on  the  whole  very  well 
designed,  being  provided  with  a  net  and  valve. 
The  ear  was  boat-like,  eight  feet  long,  and  weighed 
130  pounds.  Ballast  was  used  to  control  and  a 
barometer  to  measure  the  height.  Indeed,  nearly 
every  essential  feature  was  closely  Blmilar  to  the 
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corresxwnding  features  in  the  best  modem  gas 
balloons,  -which  therefore  date  back  more  defin- 
itely to  the  ingenious  Charles  than  to  any  other 
investigator. 

During  1784  balloons  became  common  through- 
out all  Europe  and  many  successful  ascents  were 
made.  The  first  woman  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  was 
a  Madame  Thible,  who  went  up  from  Lyons, 
France,  during  this  year. 

On  January  7, 1785,  a  remarkable  balloon  voy- 
age was  made  with  a  hydrogen  balloon  by  Jean- 
Fierre  Blanchard  and  an  American  physician 
named  JefEries,  these  two  embarking  from  the  cliff 
near  Dover  castle  and  crossing  the  English  Channel 
to  the  forest  of  Guines,  in  France,  the  distance 
being  made  with  a  favorable  wind  in  something 
less  than  three  hours.  In  an  attempt  to  repeat  this 
feat,  on  June  15, 1785,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  first  aeronaut,  became 
also  the  first  victim  of  aerial  travel,  he  and  a  friend, 
M.  Romaine,  both  losing  their  lives  through  the 
balloon,  which  was  of  the  Montgolfier  type,  catch- 
ing fire  at  a  considerable  height. 

Since  the  foregoing,  which  are  the  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  the  early  balloon  ascensions, 
thousands  of  others  have  been  made  aU  over  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  these  some  utility  has 
developed  in  the  way  of  military  and  meteorolog- 
ical observation,  but  in  most  cases  the  immediate 
purposes  and  the  ultimate  results  have  not  been 
more  serious  than  the  catering  to  an  uncertain 
scientific  interest  and  an  unfailing  willingness  of 
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the  ero^rd  to  pay  its  money  for  the  spectacle  of  a 
parachute  jump.  However,  despite  the  extreme 
and  often  imnecessary  risks  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  ignorant  or  reckless,  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  ballooning  discloses  a  surprisingly 
small  nmnber  of  fatalities  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ascensions  that  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  ballooning  has  been  from  the  first 
closely  associated  with  warfare.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Montgol- 
fiers  was  to  render  more  effective  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  by  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces,  who,  however,  gave  up  the  fight  some  time 
before  the  Montgolfiers  proved  the  practicability 
of  the  balloon.  Subsequently  a  regular  "aero- 
static corps"  was  attached  to  the  French  army, 
and  did  service  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign.  Considerable 
utility  was  demonstrated  diuing  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
nis,  in  the  course  of  which  two  aerial  reconnais- 
sances from  a  captive  balloon  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians.  But  when  a  balloon  sent  up  in  honor  of 
his  coronation  was  wrecked  against  a  statue  of 
Nero,  the  great  Corsican  seems  to  have  lost  inter- 
est in  the  new  invention. 

Some  use  of  balloons  was  made  by  both  sides  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  a  balloon  was  successfully  employed  to 
discover  the  presence  of  Cervera's  fleet  in  Santiago 
harbor,  but  by  far  the  most  important  use  ever 
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made  of  balloons  was  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  dur^ 
jng  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870.  In  this 
remarkable  application  seventy-three  postal  bal- 
loons were  built  and  sent  out  from  the  beleaguered 
city  with  cargoes  of  mail,  and  carrier  pigeons  which 
were  used  to  bring  back  replies  to  the  messages. 
In  this  way  over  3,000,000  letters  were  transmitted, 
those  brou^t  back  by  the  pigeons  being  reduced 
so  small  by  photography  that  5,000  separate 
missives  weighed  only  oiae  grains. 

One  of  the  longest  balloon  voyages  on  record — 
not  exceeded  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years — was  that  of  John  Wise  from  St.  Louis  to 
Henderson,  N.  Y.,  in  July  1859.  This  journey  was 
accomplished  in  a  lively  gale,  with  the  result  that 
the  distance  of  950  miles  was  covered  in  nineteen 
hours.  October  9-11,  1900,  Count  Henry  de  la 
Vaulx  and  Ck>unt  Castillion  de  Saint  Victor  super- 
seded the  Wise  record  by  a  journey  from  Vin- 
cennes,  France,  to  Korostichev,  Bussia,  a  distance 
of  1,139  miles,  in  thirty-five  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  present  balloon  duration  record  is  held  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sdiaeck,  of  the  Swiss  Aero 
Club,  who  in  the  balloon  Helvetia,  sent  up  from 
Berlin  on  October  11, 1909,  remained  in  the  air  sev- 
enty-two hours,  finally  landing  in  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

The  baUoon  altitude  record  was  long  credited  to 
Glaisher  and  Cozwell,  who  on  September  3,  1862, 
reached  a  height  claimed  to  have  been  36,090  feet. 
Some  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  the  achievement 
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by  doubt  conceming  the  poBBibility  of  Bustaining 
life  at  such  a  height  without  carrying  a  supply  of 
artificl&I  oxygen,  with  the  rrault  that  the  maxi- 
mum altitude  is  now  believed  to  have  been  not 
over  29,520  feet.  On  December  4, 1894,  Professors 
Berson  and  Gross  ascended  from  BerUn  and  defi- 
nitely recorded  an  altitude  of  28,750  feet.  Subse- 
quently, on  July  31,  1901,  Berson  and  Siiring,  of 
ttie  "BerUn  Verein  fur  Luft$ckiffahri",  reached  a 
hei^t  of  35,400  feet,  using  oxygen  tanlcs. 

So-called  "soimding  balloons'*,  for  meteorolog- 
ical investigation,  but  without  passengers  and  car- 
rying only  self-registering  instruments,  have 
reached  much  greater  heights,  the  record  being 
held  by  the  balloon  which  was  sent  up  from  the 
TTcde  Observatory  in  Belgium  (see  Page  44). 

BPHEBICAL  TYPES 

The  simplest  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  balloon  is  the  spherical, 
because  a  given  surface  of  envelope  will  enclose  a 
greater  volume  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  than  in 
any  other  shape.  Furthermore,  since  a  sphere 
is  the  form  into  which  any  flexible  hollow  struc- 
ture tends  to  distort  xmder  the  influence  of  an 
interior  pressure,  a  sphere  is,  therefore,  the  only 
form  not  subject  to  distortion  stress^. 

In  the  construction  of  spherical  balloons,  the 
plan  usually  followed  is  to  cut  the  material  into 
narrow,  double-tapered  gores,  laid  out  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.  These  gores  when  sewn  together 
^01^  their  adjacent  edges  afford  a  practically 
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perfect  approxiination  to  the  required  form,  as  is 
indicated  at  o,  h,  c,  and  d.  Figure  3.  The  correct 
shape  of  the  gores  is  found 
by  laying  them  out  as 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

Practically  all  non-diri- 
gible balloons  are  now  made 
spherical — Bometiznes  modi- 
fied into  a  pear-ghape  to 
provide  the  open  neck  com- 
monly used  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of 
the  gas.  Except  from  the 
standpoint  of  dirigibility 
there  are  few  advantages 
and  many  positive  disad- 
vantages in  all  but  the 
spherical  form.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  dis- 
advantages is  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  rigid  or 
semi-rigid  construction  to 
protect  non-spherical  struc- 
tures against  dangerous  distortion. 


of  tlie  drcum 
tnlloan  uid  1 
B  o  la  tbe  clrramfereDcc  dl- 
Tldrd  b7  tbe  nambcr  of  sores 
It  li  tntendcd  to  dm.  TtieM 
mKjor  dlnicDiloii*  aettlMl 
DpoD.  Intermedlite  polnti  on 
t&a  sore  cnrre,  ■■  at  g,  will 
be  found  sa  ahown  at  tbe 
JuDctures  of  llii«  projected 
from  almlltr  poiDta  on  tbe 
dlametera  of  tbe  Urse  and 
amall  MDtlclrclee. 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 

Naturally  in  the  development  of  the  balloon 
it  was  early  attempted  to  navigate  definite 
courses  from  one  point  to  another,  either  in  calm 
weather  or  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
winds.    It  was  soon  seen  to  be  manifestly  impos- 
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sible,  though,  to  derive  propulsion  from  the  wind 
except  directly  before  the  wind,  anything  analo- 
gous to  the  tacking  of  a  ship  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  any  fulcrum  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  hull  of  a  ship  in  the  water.  This 
compelled  recourse  to  various  sj^tems  of  internal 
power  development  and  application,  commencing 
with  the  hand-manipulated  oars  and  sails  of  early 
investigators  and  coming  down  to  the  engines  and 
propellers  of  modem  dirigihies. 

Another  obvious  line  of  improvement  along 
which  much  work  has  been  done  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  head  resistances  against  which  it 
is  necessary  to  propel  a  balloon,  reduction  of  these 
resistances  being  the  ideal  held  in  view  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  cylindrical,  cigar-shaped, 
and  other  elongated  and  pointed  gas  bags  with 
which  the  modem  student  of  this  subject  is 
familiar. 

So  far,  however,  all  successes  achieved  with 
dirigible  balloons  have  been  more  spectacular  than 
practical,  and  there  is  little  reason  for  expecting 
that  resijts  of  more  serious  value  are  in  any  pres- 
ent prospect  of  attainment.  Certainly,  admitting 
the  possibility  of  an  exceedingly  limited  and  pre- 
carious utility  for  the  dirigible  in  warfare,  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  most 
milikely  ever  to  assume  the  least  importance  as  a 
means  of  travel. 

The  great  difficulties  with  the  balloon  are  its 
inescapably  enormous  volume  and  its  strict  limita- 
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tions  in  weight  of  structure.  To  ascend,  a  balloon 
must  be  lighter  than  the  volume  of  air  it  displaces 
and,  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  air  being  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  no  possible  discovery  or  inven- 
tion (unless  of  some  structural  materials  of  alto- 
gether ultra-terrestrial  strength)  can  open  a  wav 
of  escape  from  this  inexorable  factor  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  sphere  of  air  ten  feet  in  diameter  wei^ 
almost  exactly  seventy-six  pounds,  while  a  simi- 
lar sphere  of  hydrogen  weighs  something  less 
than  six  pounds.  Consequently,  enclosing  the 
hydrogen  in  an  envelope  and  causing  it  to  occupy 
the  space  of  an  equivalent  volume  of  air  manifestly 
affords  a  gross  lifting  capacity  within  this  consid- 
erable bulk  of  seventy-six  minus  six — only  seventy 
pounds.  Evidently  Ihe  unlikely  discovery  of  some 
gas  lighter  than  hydrogen  can  effect  no  material 
benefit,  for  even  should  it  become  feasible  to  encase 
a  vacuum  of  the  requisite  size,  as  some  enthusiasts 
have  hoped,  this  could  help  the  sustention  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  eliminated  six  pounds  of  hydro- 
gen. And  always  within  whatever  Hftii^  capacity 
there  may  be  provided  must  come  not  only  the 
loads  that  it  is  required  to  convey,  but  also  the 
weight  of  the  structure  and  the  enveloping  mate- 
rial, which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  far 
stronger  and  rigider  than  the  strongest  and  rigid- 
est  ever  likely  to  be  attainable. 

From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the  best  of 
balloons  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  hopelessly 
bulky  and  fearfully  flimsy,  and  of  only  the  very 
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smallest  lifting  capacities  in  proportion  to  tbeir 
size.    Held  captive  or  let  drift  with  the  wind,  they 
<;an  be  made  to  afford  fair  security  with  very  lim- 
ited utility.   Provided  with  motors  and  propeUing 
means,  they  not  only  oppose  the  resistance  of  enor- 
naous  areas  to  rapid  motion,  but  also  prove  of  such 
fragility  that  their  structure  must  inevitably  col- 
lapse under  the  heavy  stresses,  should  suffid^t 
po^er  vrithin  the  weight  limit  ever  become  avail- 
able to  drive  them  greatly  faster  than  the  maxi- 
mums of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  that 
have  been  so  far  attained,  and  which  are  nowhere 
near  sufficient  to  combat  ordinary  adverse  winds. 
The  cost  of  gas  alone  for  each  filling  of  a  large 
balloon  at  present  places  it  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  perfonning  commercial  service  at  reason- 
able cost.    About  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gas 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  economical  production  pos- 
sible (see  Page  99)  is  required  for  each  inflation  of 
a  Zeppelin  balloon,  443  feet  long  and  42  feet  in 
diameter,  but  possessed  of  a  reserve  carrying  capa- 
city of  only  five  and  a  half  tons.   Moreover,  no  bal- 
loon builder  as  yet  has  been  able  within  the  weight 
limitation  to  devise  an  envelope  capable  of  retain- 
ing a  filling  of  gas  for  more  than  a  limited  period 
(see  Page  74) — ^not  to  consider  the  further  loss  that 
occurs  in  the  necessary  trimming  of  the  craft  to  de- 
ured  heights  by  alternate  discharges  of  gas  and 
ballast — ^the  latter  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  burden 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  estimates  of  passenger 
and  cargo-carrying  capacities. 
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HISTORY 

One  of  the  earliest  well  studied  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  successful  dirigible  balloon  was  made  by 
Henri  Oiffard,  in  France,  in  1852.    In  Oifiard's 


FiacTBB  4. — G I  Sard'!  Dirigible  Balloon.  Propelled  b;  S-bonepower 
■tnm  englDe.  weighing,  with  fuel  aod  water  (or  one  hour,  492  poonda. 
Lciuth  14^4  feet,  dimeter  39  feet,  capadlj  88,800  cable  feet.  Hade  1  mUev 
an^oDt  In   1862. 

machine,  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  the  gas  bag 
was  spindle-shaped,  144  feet  long.  Though  the 
motor  proved  very  weak  it  was  found  possible  in 
very  quiet  air  to  steer  and  to  travel  in  circles,  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  scarcely  seven  imles  an  hour. 
In  1870  another  French  experimenter,  Dupuy 
de  Lome,  at  Vincennes,  tried  out  a  machine  pro- 
vided with  an  enormous  two-bladed  propeller,  29 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  propeller  was 
turned  slowly  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  eight 
passengers  and,  in  a  breeze  of  about  twenty-six 
miles  an  hour,  "a  deviation  of  twelve  degrees" 
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from    a    normal   straight    drifting    course    waa 
obtained. 

At  Girenelle,  France,  in  1884,  Qaston  and  Albert 
Tissandier  maneuvered  for  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  dirigible  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  This  was 
driven  by  a  one  and  one-third  horsepower  Siemens 
electric  motor,  weighing  121  pounds  and  taking 
current  from  a  bichromate  battery  weighing  496 


dUmeter  80  lact,  tapMltf  8T,«40  coble  iMt    Umda  T  mUm  an  hoar  ta  18M. 

pounds.  The  propeller  was  two-bladed,  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  In  a  wind  of  eight  miles  an  hour  and 
with  a  horsepower  output  estimated  to  have  run  as 
high  as  one  and  a  half,  a  large  semicircle  was  suc- 
cessfully described,  following  which,  in  a  wind  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  headway  was  made  across  the 
wind  and  various  evolutions  performed  above  the 
Grenelle  observatory. 
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Following  the  Tissandier  ezperiznente,  Com- 
mimdaiit  Renard  of  the  balloon  corps  of  the  French 
army,  on  September  23,  1885,  navigated  from 
Ohalais-Meudon  to  Paris  against  a  light  wind  and 
returned  with  little  difficulty  to  the  jKiint  of  depar- 


Viocn  6. — BMiard  and  Kreb'i   _..^ 

power  slectrlc  power  plut,  wclfblng  1,174  ponndi-     _— , 

«tu  3T  feet,  Mpadt7  60.830  eublE  teet.    kUde  14  mllea  an  Hour  in  188S. 

ture,  making  several  ascents  and  descents  en  route. 

Little  more  of  especial  interest  was  accom- 
plished until  in  1901  a  young  Brazilian,  Alberto 
Santos-Bumont,  commenced  in  France  a  record- 
breaking  series  of  performances  with  a  succession 
of  dirigibles.  His  most  notable  accomplishment 
was  winning,  on  the  fourth  attempt,  with  his  San- 
tos-Dumont  No.  6,  the  M.  Deutsch  prize  of  about 
$15,000  on  October  9, 1901,  for  traveling  from  the 
Pare  d'Aerostation  at  St.  Cloud  to  and  around  the 
Eiffel  tower  and  back.  His  time  was  about  thirty 
minutes  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  bal- 
loon, which  was  the  sixth  dirigible  built  by  Santos- 
Dumont,  was  108  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  propelled  by  a  16-horsepower  gasoline 
automobile  engine.  Subsequent  to  this  Santos 
Dumont  built  at  least  six  more  dirigibles. 

The  Lebaudy  brothers,  in  1903,  built  a  dirigible 
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185  feet  long  and  32  feet  in  diameter  which,  with 
a  40-horsepoweT  gasoline  motor,  is  said  to  have 
attained  a  speed  of  24  miles  an  hour. 

In  England  the  most  successful  early  dirigibles 
were  those  of  Spencer,  Beedle,  and  Dr.  Barton. 
The  first  of  these  was  93  feet  long  and  24  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  24-hor8epower  motor.  The  Beedle 
balloon  was  of  the  same  proportions,  but  had  only 
a  12-horsepower  motor.  Dr.  Barton's  balloon  was 
170  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter  and  was  pro- 
pelled by  two  separate  50-horsepower  gasoline 
motors.  It  was  complicated  by  an  excess  of  aero- 
plane stabilizing  surfaces  that  imdoubtedly  sub- 
tracted from,  rather  than  added  to,  its  utility. 

Becent  military  dirigible  balloons  of  some  suc- 
cess or  prominence  are  the  English  "Baby",  the 
French  "Liberte"  and  "Republique",  and  the 
" Ville  de  Nancy",  and  the  German  Gross  and  Par^ 
seval  balloons.  The  first  of  these  is  very  small  and 
makes  a  speed  of  only  7  miles  an  hour,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  and  portable.  The  "Lib- 
erie" and  the  "Bepublique"  are  up-to-date  devel- 
opments of  the  Lebaudy  tyi>e,  and  the  "Ville  de 
Nancy",  illustrated  in  Figure  18,  is  a  Clement- 
Bayud  product  designed  for  the  Russian  army. 
The  latter  airship,  which  is  180  feet  long  and  33 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  180,000  cubic 
feet,  is  provided  with  an  internal  balloon  or  bal- 
lonet,  of  the  type  illustrated  ia  Figure  13,  by  which 
the  main  gas  bag  is  kept  constantly  distended  under 
an  internal  pressure  of  a  little  over  seven  pounds 
to  a  square  foot   This  balloon  made  its  first  ascent 
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on  June  27, 1909,  and  subsequently,  on  June  28  and 
July  2,  it  twice  remained  five  hours  in  the  air. 
Late  in  August,  1909,  it  was  badly  damaged  by  an 
inadvertent  descent  into  the  Seine,  occasioned  by 
a  heavy  wind  coming  up  while  it  was  at  a  height 
of  4,000  feet.  On  September  25,  1909,  the  "Be- 
pubUque"  exploded  at  a  height  of  500  feet,  near 
Paris,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  cauaing  the  death 
of  four  French  army  officers. 

The  latest  Grras  dirigible  has  a  capacity  of 
270,000  cubic  feet  and  is  propelled  by  two  motors 
with  a  total  output  of  75  horsepower,  driving  two 
propellers.  Twin  ballonets  are  used  to  keep  the 
envelope  taut,  and  journeys  of  over  fifteen  houis* 
duration  have  been  accomplished. 

On  May  22,  1909,  a  race  was  held  near  Berlin 
between  the  "Gross  11"  and  tiie  "Parseval  II", 
which  is  of  similar  construction.  The  contest  was 
a  tie,  with  a  time  of  fifteen  minutes  for  a  circuit 
over  the  Templehof  parade  grounds. 

A  very  curious  small  dirigible,  designed  by  Isa- 
buro  Yamada,  was  used  by  the  Japanese  army 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  This  balloon, 
which  was  110  feet  long,  differed  from  all  other 
dirigibles  in  that  the  50-horsex>ower  gasoline  motor 
was  in  a  separate  car,  much  below  and  in  advance 
of  the  car  proper,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire. 

A  dirigible  that  has  been  much  in  the  public 
eye  is  the  "America",  designed  by  Me^yin  Vani- 
man  and  Louis  Godard  for  use  in  the  polar  explora- 
tion project  promoted  by  "Walter  Wellman.    This 
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balloon,  details  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figures 
12,  19,  and  20,  is  184  feet  long  and  52  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  258,500  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  total  ascensional  force  at  sea  level  is 
19,000  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  envelope  3,600 
poimds,  and  that  of  the  car,  motors,  and  full  tanks 
of  fuel  4,500  pounds.  Propulsion  is  by  two  bevel- 
gear-driven  steel  propellers,  11  feet  in  diameter, 
revolved  by  a  70-80-hor8epower  Lorraine-Dietrich 
motor.  An  80-horsepower  Antoinette  motor  with 
a  duplicate  pair  of  propellers  is  kept  in  reserve. 
Despite  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
and  attempts  made  season  after  season,  the  nearest 
this  balloon  has  come  to  reaching  the  pole  has  been 
a  thirty-mile  flight  from  its  base  in  Spitzbergen. 

In  ■Uie  United  States  little  has  been  done  toward 
the  development  of  dirigible  balloons,  such  activity 
as  there  has  been  being  confined  to  the  more  or 
less  perfect  copying  of  the  best  foreign  construc- 
tions. Knabenshue,  Baldwin,  and  Stevens  have 
been  the  most  successful  among  the  American 
dirigible  balloon  navigators. 

In  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  devices  in  this  field  of  aerial  navigation 
are  tiie  great  dirigibles  of  Ooimt  Zeppelin,  which 
imquestionably  are  so  far  in  advance  of  other  con- 
structions of  the  same  general  character  that  their 
points  of  merit  constitute  a  fair  measure  of  all 
dirigible  practicability,  while  their  more  serious 
shortcomings  are  reasonably  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  defects  of  all  possible  craft  of  the 
lighter-than-air  type. 
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In  his  work  Zeppelin  appears  partaciilariy  to 
have  sought  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible 
length  in  proiwrtion  to  diameter,  with  a  "view  to 
keeping  down  head  resistance  while  at  the  same 
time  Becnring  lifting  capacity.  This  in  turn  has 
compelled  recourse  to  a  rigid  structure  for  the  gas 
bag  as  the  only  possible  means  of  keeping  one  of 
such  length  in  shape. 

Safety  has  been  provided  by  a  multiplication 
of  lifting  unitSf  there  being  seventeen  separate 
and  independent  balloons  enclosed  between  par- 
titions in  the  structure.  Great  lifting  capacity  is 
secured  by  sheer  size,  while  height  control  is  in 
large  measure  attained  by  the  provision  of  fin  and 
rudder-like  stabilizing  or  balancing  surfaces. 

The  partially-sectioned  illustration  in  Figure 
17  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  construction  of 
all  the  Zeppelins,  of  which  several  have  been  built. 
The  first  of  these  were  commenced  in  the  late 
nineties  at  Friedrichshafen,  on  Lake  GonEtance, 
where  there  was  built  a  mammoth  floating  balloon 
house,  500  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  hi^h, 
mounted  on  ninety-five  pontoons.  This  house, 
being  anchored  only  at  its  forward  end,  was  free 
to  swing  so  as  always  to  face  the  wind,  with  the 
result  that  tJie  balloon  could  be  taken  out  and 
housed  without  danger  of  collision. 

The  first  Zeppelin  balloon  was  410  feet  long 
and  39  feet  in  diameter,  with  its  framing  made  up 
of  sixteen  twenly-f  our-sided  polygonal  rings,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  26  feet  The  rings,  stays  and 
even  the  wire  bracing  were  at  first  made  of  "wol- 
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framinimn"  (see  Page  385),  but  in  subsequent 
models  it  is  said  that  this  metal  has  been  by  degrees 
given  up,  until  in  balloons  now  building  for  the 
German  government  it  is  almost  entirely  replaced 
with  wood  and  ateeL 

Over  the  framing  and  between  the  chambers 
ramie  netting  was  liberally  applied,  reinforcing 
both  structure  and  fabric.  The  nose  of  the  bal- 
loon was  capped  with  a  sheet-aluminum  bow  plate. 
The  compartments,  which  in  the  first  model 
contained  a  total  of  351,150  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen, 
affording  a  total  lift  of  eleven  tons,  are  lined  with 
rather  lighter  balloon  fabric  than  is  necessary  for 
non-rigid  dirigibles,  and  this  fabric  is  proofed  with 
the  gray  quality  of  rubber  which  affords  tiie  high- 
est resistance  to  the  leakage  of  gas.  Over  the 
outside  of  the  framing  a  non-gasproof  fabric  is 
used.  A  space  of  about  two  feet  is  provided  all 
around  the  Internal  balloons,  mider  this  external 
cover,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of 
tile  sun. 

Two  boat-like  cars,  at  the  ends  of  a  stiffen- 
ing keel  of  latticed  framework,  are  provided  on 
the  underside  of  the  cylindrical  body,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  whole  craft  on  the  water.  These 
cars,  each  21.32  by  5.96  by  3.28  feet,  are  connected 
by  a  passageway  ^6  feet  long  and  from  one  to  the 
other  a  cable  is  stretched,  along  which  a  sliding 
height  can  be  adjusted  to  trim  the  craft  fore  and 
fift-  In  the  first  Zeppelin  a  15-hor8epower  Daim- 
ler motoiv-at  700  revolutions   ft  minute — was 
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located  in  each  car,  each  motor  driTing  two  four- 
bladed  propellers,  3  4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Bpeed  of  the  first  Zeppelin  was  not  over 
Bcventeen  miles  an  hour  and  only  short  journeys 
were  attempted,  but  in  later  models  in  which  the 
sizes  have  been  increased  materially  and  as  much 
as  350  horsepower  applied  through  six  three  or 
two-bladed  propellers,  speeds  of  as  high  as  twen- 
ty-five or  perhaps  thirty  miles  an  hour  have  been 
maintained  in  calm  air  for  distances  as  great  as 
950  miles.  Witii  the  wind  the  speed  is,  of  course, 
higher,  but,  conversely,  it  is  correspondingly  lower 
when  the  wind  is  adverse. 

Landing  with  the  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin  type 
always  has  proved  precarious,  especially  when  the 
descent  has  not  been  on  water.  Of  the  several  that 
have  been  built,  one  has  been  binned  and  all  of  the 
others  more  or  less  seriously  damaged  at  different 
times  in  coming  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  the  German  govenoment 
continues  to  interest  itself  in  this  phase  of  aero- 
nautics, and  at  the  time  this  is  written  is  reported 
to  be  building  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin  type  even 
larger  than  any  that  heretofore  have  been 
constructed. 

The  map  in  Figure  270  shows  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Zeppelin  journeys. 

SPHEBICAL  TYPES 

Very  few  balloons  of  the  true  dirigible  type 
have  been  built  with  spherical  envelopes,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  one  of  Blanchard's  first  bal- 
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loons>  which  he  sought  to  propel  by  hand-manipu- 
lated wings  or  oars. 

However,  all  balloons  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
degree  dirigible,  even  those  of  ordinary  spherical 
types  being  capable  of  a  slight  degree  of  control 
by  tiie  manipulation  of  drag  ropes,  as  is  explained 
on  Page  114. 

ELONGATED  TYPES 

As  has  been  previously  explained,  to  reduce 
head  resistances  and  permit  of  special  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bow  surfaces,  practically  all  dirigible 
balloons  are  given  elongated  forms,  necessitating 
structural  stiffening  beyond  what  is  obtainable 
by  mere  strength  and  guying  of  the  envelope  alone. 
There  are  two  principal  means  of  attaining  such 
stifEness  as  is  to  be  had — one  the  use  of  an  under- 
frame  or  long  truss-like  car  to  which  tlie  envelope 
is  securely  stayed  at  intervals,  and  the  other  the 
employment  of  internal  strengthening  within  the 
gas  bag  itself.    The  first  of  tbrae  constructions, 
which  has  been  termed  "semi-rigid"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  second  type,  is  the  one  used  in 
practically  aU  dirigible  balloons  except  the  Zep- 
pelin.  The  latter  machine  is  not  only  the  foremost 
exponent,  but  is  also  practically  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  "rigid"  system,  its  details  being 
described  in  Pages  85  to  88,  and  in  Figure  17. 
Pointed  Ends  to  reduce  air  resistance  are  util- 
ized in  most  elongated  dirigible  constructions,  but 
probably  have  little  if  any  advantage  in  this 
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regard  over  hemispherical  ends;  besides  which 
thej  are  heavier  and  less  strong. 

Bounded  Ends,  of  exact  hemispherical  shape, 
are  geometrically  and  mechanically  the  li^test, 
simplest,  and  most  stable  forms  to  resist  the  end 
pressures  in  cylindrical  envelopes*  while,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  paragraph,  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  noticeably  increase 
head  resistances — especially  at  such  speeds  as 
have  been  attained  so  far. 

Sectional  Oonstruction,  though  not  altogether 
new,  has  been  worked  out  in  more  detail  and  is 
more  practically  applied  in  the  Zeppelin  than  in 
any  previous  airship.  In  the  great  balloons  of  this 
type — see  Page  96  and  Figure  17 — the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  disk-like  sections  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  so  that  leakage  from  any  one 
can  not  affect  the  others. 

The  Effect  of  Sixe  on  balloon  design  is  a  subject 
concerning  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding. 
It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  doubling  the 
dimensions  of  a  balloon  cubes  its  capacil^  while 
only  squaring  the  areas  of  its  surface.  This  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  true,  but  the  consequent  rea- 
soning that  this  makes  it  possible  to  secure  greater 
proportionate  strength  with  each  increase  in  size 
seems  largely  unwarranted.  For,  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  strength,  it  is  necessary  to  double 
the  thickness  of  the  surfacing  material  with  the 
doubling  in  size,  with  the  result  that  the  quan- 
tity of  material  used  is  cubed,  after  all,  just  as 
the  capacity  is.  Even  at  this,  though,  the  strength 
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possiHe  in  a  balloon  would  seem  to  advance  in 
proportion  to  increase  in  its  lifting  capacity, 
whereas  in  an  aeroplane  there  is  the  unavoidable 
rapid  gain  of  the  weights  over  the  areas.  Never- 
tiielesSf  it  remains  a  safe  general  rule  applicable 
to  all  structures,  that  the  smaller  the  size  the 
greater  the  proportionate  strength  with  a  given 
weight  of  material.  One  distinct  advantage  that 
comes  from  great  size  is  the  gain  of  the  lifting 
capadtj  over  the  projected  area — ^the  one  cubing 
while  the  other  squares  with  each  increase  in  size. 
This  feature  definitely  permits  the  provision  and 
application  of  more  power  per  unit  of  forward 
resisting  surface  in  large  balloons  than  in  smalL 

ENVELOPE  UATEBIAL8 

In  the  design  of  balloons,  much  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  develop  the  lightest,  strongest,  and 
most  impervious  materials  that  can  be  bad  for 
envelope  construction.  In  the  course  of  these 
experiments  every  art  and  every  country  has  been 
ransacked  to  find  new  fabrics,  varnishes,  etc.  The 
result  of  years  of  investigation  and  research,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  settle  the  superiority  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  linen  among  the  fabrics,  and  linseed  oil 
and  rubber  as  gas-proofing  materials.  In  the 
accompanying  illustrations  and  captions,  Figure  7, 
an  idea  is  given  of  the  appearance  and  character- 
istics of  some  typical  modem  balloon  fabrics,  made 
by  several  of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers 
of  these  materials. 

Naturally,  much  the  same  materials  that  are 
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suitable  for  aeroplane  surfaces  are  suitable  for 
balloon  envelopes,  though  if  any  distinction  exists 
it  is  that  the  balloon  envdope  requires  to  be  most 
heavy  and  impervious,  while  aeroplane  surfaces 
may  be  very  light  and  need  not  be  absolutely  air- 
proof  (see  Figure  184). 

;  Large  balloons  generally  require  heavier  envel- 
opes than  small,  because  of  the  greater  area  and 
consequently  greater  stresses.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  case  of  rigid  balloons  of  the  Zep- 
pelin type,  in  which,  the  necessary  strength  being 
chiefly  afforded  by  the  framing,  much  lighter  cov- 
ering materials  can  be  used  than  in  the  balloons  of 
other  types  of  similar  size. 

Sheet  Hetal  as  a  balloon  covering  probably  was 
first  exploited  in  Lana's  ingenious  plan  of  the  cop- 
per^covered  vacuum  (see  Page  67).  Since  then  it 
has  not  progressed  notably  in  practical  application 
to  the  purpose  in  view,  though  it  is  x>erennially 
reinvented  on  paper  by  persons  whose  zeal  to 
achieve  is  greater  than  their  technical  equipment. 
Excellent  rubber-coated  balloon  fabrics  are  to  be 
had  weighing  no  more  than  six  ounces  to  the 
square  yard,  and  with  a  tensile  strength  of  100 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width.  Sheet  aluminum  of 
the  same  weight  would  be  only  TuVrr -inch  thick, 
would  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  over  eighty 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width,  and  would  crack 
and  leak  with  the  slightest  straining  or  denting— 
not  to  consider  the  impossibility  of  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  framing  and  one  another  without 
creating  holes  and  bad  joints  beyond  toleration. 
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Using  steel,  wMch  is  only  three  times  as  heavy 
as  aliuuinum  and  ten  times  as  strong,  the  plates 
■would  he  -jVinj  'inch  thick  and  would  sustain  200 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  maintenance,  and  adequate 
protection  from  rust  would  be  all  but  insuperable. 
Silk  possesses  the  superiority  over  cotton  that 
it  does  not  rot  as  readily,  while  it  is  materially 
stronger  under  direct  tensile  stresses,  though  it  is 
not  nearly  as  capable  of  withstanding  repeated 
flexing.  Some  of  the  modem  single  and  multi- 
coated  rubberized  silts  are  most  beautiful  and 
serviceable  fabrics,  and  by  many  are  regarded  as 
the  highest  quality  of  all  balloon  materials.  The 
best  sHk  balloon  fabrics  come  twenty-seven  inches 
wide  and  at  present  retail  for  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
a  yard.  An  objection  to  sUk  is  its  electrostatic 
properties,  rendering  the  possibility  of  discharge 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  gas  much  more  likely  when 
it  is  used  than  is  the  case  with  cotton  and  linen. 

Cotton,  in  its  best  qualities  (the  sea-island  and 
Egyptian),  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  du- 
rable of  all  fabrics,  as  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
its  exclusive  use  in  pneumatic  tires,  in  which  the 
stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  literally  ter- 
rific. It  is,  however,  very  subject  to  weakening 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  the  least  rotting  affect- 
ing it  most  adversely.  In  the  form  of  muslins  and 
percales  it  is  very  strong  and  inexpensive,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  grades  of  closely- 
woven,  unsized,  and  unbleached  goods,  if  superior 
results  are  to  be  seciored.   Impregnated  with  suit- 
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able  materials,  it  is  readily  made  fairly  imperviots 
to  gases  and  insusceptible  to  weather.  The  best 
rubberized  cotton  balloon  fabrics  come  from  thir- 
ty-six to  forty  inches  wide,  and  cost  from  90  cents 
to  $1^  a  square  yard. 

Unen  threads  and  fabrics  are  almost  as  strong 
as  silk  and  cotton,  the  long  fiber  Tp**^r^"g  an 
ordinary  linen  thread  or  cord  stronger  tiian  any 
but  the  finest  sea-island  cottons.  In  dm^bilitj 
under  flexing  it  is  superior  to  silk,  thou^  not 
as  good  as  the  best  cotton.  In  its  resistance  to 
deterioration  from  water,  it  finds  place  between 
cotton  and  silk,  being  superior  to  the  former  and 
inferior  to  the  latter. 

Miaoellaneoua  Envelope  Materials  are  used  to 
some  extent,  but  the  best  of  these  are  combinations 
of  materials  already  discussed.  Thus  some  hi^ 
grade  balloon  fabrics  consist  of  a  layer  of  rubber 
faced  on  one  aide  with  silk  and  on  the  other  witit 
cotton,  the  idea  being  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  materials.  Several  plies  of  different 
weights  and  materials  can  be  superimpcraed  in  this 
manner.  Bamie,  jute,  manila,  and  other  fabric 
materials  do  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
commoner  goods. 

Paper — the  jute  manilas,  banknote,  and  parch- 
ment papers,  and  the  tough  papers  that  are  toed 
in  Japan  for  clothings— has  been  tried  with  success 
in  balloon  manufacture,  as  is,  indeed,  evident  in 
the  early  work  of  the  Montgolflers  and  in  modern 
fire  balloons.    Paper  hak  the  merit  of  extrente 


FiOCRE  12. — CurlouB  Drag  Bope  of  Wcllmaa  UlrLeEble. 
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eheapness  and  a  considerable  imperviouaness,  but 
is  not  durable. 

Goldbeater's  skin,  from  the  caecum  of  the  ox, 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  model  and 
"sounding"  balloons,  and  is  exceedingly  light, 
strong,  and  impervious.  Its  great  cost,  ^e  diffi- 
culty of  strongly  joining  the  many  small  pieces, 
and  its  susceptibility  to  moisture  have  prevented 
its  extensive  use. 

Coating  Materiala  that  are  suitable  for  gas- 
proofing  balloon  envelopes  are  vexy  few  in 
number. 

Vulcanized  rubber  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
impervious  and  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the 
fabric,  but  it  oxidizes  and  cracks  with  age.  Bed 
rubber  coatings  offer  a  maximum  resistance  to 
oxidization  from  the  sun's  rays,  while  gray  rubber 
inner  linings  are  found  most  impervious  to  gases, 
linseed  oil  varnishes  are  cheap,  slightly  lighter 
than  rubber,  and  easily  reapplied  as  leaks  appear, 
but  tend  to  be  sticky,  especially  when  newly 
applied  or  in  warm  weather,  usually  requiring  lib- 
eral dustings  of  powdered  talc,  soapstone,  or  chalk 
to  keep  a  folded  balloon  envelope  from  sticking 
tt^ther.  Besides  this  they  are  rather  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  rain  and  mist 

Gutta  percha,  dissolved  in  benzine,  has  merits 
in  the  way  of  lightness  and  cleanliness  but  is  rather 
pervious  unless  heavily  applied,  besides  which  it 
May  crack  imder  repeated  folding. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  well  known  mate- 
i^als  there  are  various  balloon  varnishes  the  com- 
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positions  of  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  maou- 
facturers,  but  most  of  which  are  of  very  fair  qual- 
ity. Indeed,  to  so  exact  a  science  has  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  balloon  envelopes  been  reduced,  the  best 
envelope  materials  on  the  market  are  now  guar- 
anteed when  new  not  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas 
faster  than  at  some  stated  rate — ^ten  liters  to  the 
square  meter  per  twenty-four  hours,  under  thirty 
millimeters  of  water  pressure,  being  the  guaran- 
teed maximum  for  double  sheetings  of  the  qual- 
ities illustrated  in  Figure  7.  Reduced  to  English 
equivalents  this  is  not  quite  iV  cubic  foot  of  gas 
per  square  yard  per  twenty-four  hours,  under  a 
pressure  of  6f  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  In  the 
case  of  a  dirigible  like  the  largest  Zeppelin,  with 
a  surface  of  about  6,300  square  yards  and  a  capacity 
of  about  536,000  cubic  feet,  this  means  a  loss  of 
only  2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day. 

In  joining  rubberized  envelope  materials,  the 
breadths  are  lapped  an  inch  or  less,  given  three 
successive  coats  of  rubber  cement,  each  of  which 
is  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then  rolled  tightly 
together  with  a  metal  roller.  This  done,  the  seams 
are  sewed  and  after  sewing  covered  with  adhesive 
strips  of  joining  material,  coated  with  sticky, 
unvulcanized  rubber,  which  also  are  rolled  down 
hard  with  a  metal  roller. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  materials  for  balloons  present  little 
variety  and  few  possibilities  of  improvement. 
Obviously  the  range  is  limited  to  such  gases  as 
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are  lighter  than  air,  with  reasonable  preference  for 
the  lightest,  tiiough  considerations  of  cost,  avail- 
ability, and  safety  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Heated  Air,  as  has  been  explained,  was  one 
of  the  first  substances  used  for  balloon  inflation. 
Air  expands  about      yfl,    of  its  volume  for  each 
degree  Fahrenheit  increases  in  temperature,  so 
heating  from  60"  F.  to  150"  R— for  example — ^will 
increase  the  volume  occupied  by  one  poimd  from 
about  13.1  cubic  feet  to  22.7  cubic  feet,  making  the 
contents  of  a  balloon  subjected  to  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature only^l  as  heavy  as  the  external  air,  with 
the  result  of  seciuing  an  ascensional  force  of  ap- 
proximately -^  pound  for  each  cubic  foot  of  con- 
tents. Of  course,  no  matter  what  the  initial  expan- 
sion given  the  air  it  rapidly  cools  with  removal  of 
the  source  of  heat,  so  to  maintain  a  hot-air  balloon 
in  the  air  for  any  period  of  time  requires  that  there 
be  carried  alpng  some  means  of  continued  heating 
(see  Page  70).    Because  the  balloons  built  by  the 
Montgolfiers  were  of  the  heated-air  type,  such 
balloons  are  often  called  "montgolfieres." 

In  heating  the  air  in  practical  ballooning  it  is 
not  now  attempted  to  do  this  otherwise  than  on 
the  ground,  before  the  start,  as  hot-air  balloons 
are  chiefly  used  for  brief  ascensions — exhibitions, 
parachute  jumps,  etc. — ^longer  balloon  voyages 
generally  being  made  with  gas  craft.  The  chief 
essentials  of  a  heating  plant  are  cheapness  or  port- 
ability, and  a  capacity  for  producing  quick  in- 
flation. 
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The  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  prac- 
tical and  efficient  methods  for  inflating  modem 
heated-air  balloons  involve  little  more  than  digging 
a  trench  in  the  ground^  covering  this,  and  then 
connecting  it  with  the  balloon,  which  is  suspended 
or  partially  suspended  &om  a  pole  erected  near 
one  end  of  the  trench.  A  hot  fire  is  maintained 
in  the  end  of  the  trench  farthest  from  the  bal- 
loon by  repeated  supplies  of  light  solid  fuels,  or 
by  da^es  of  gasoline  thrown  with  a  cup.  Suffi- 
cient draft  must  be  provided  to  insure  flow  of  the 
heated-air  through  the  trench  and  into  the  neck  of 
the  balloon. 

^yctrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  sub- 
stances, one  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  at  32°  F. 
and  at  atmospheric  pressure  weighing  oiiij 
.005592  pound,  against  .080728  pound  for  an 
equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  Hydrogen  is  very  com- 
bustible, burning  readily  in  the  presence  of  air  or 
oxygen,  the  product  of  the  combustion  being 
water  (hydrogen  monozid).  Mixed  witii  air  in 
proper  proportions  it  forms  violently  explosive 
mixtiures.  Though  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  elements,  it  rarely  is  found  except  in  combina- 
tion with  other  elements.  It  was  first  isolated  by 
Cavendish  in  1766. 

Hydrogen  is  readily  preiMired  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  or  steam,  electrolytically  or  other- 
wise, and  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  zinc  or  iron,  the  latter  reaction  being  still 
much  used  for  the  production  of  this  gas  for  the 
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inflation  of  balloons.    It  is  a  chief  constituent  of 
all  the  common  fuel  and  illuminating  gases. 

A  modem  process  for  producing  hydrogen — a 
process  that  is  coming  into  considerable  use  for 
the  inflation  of  military  dirigibles  in  continental 
Surope — is  that  of  Dellwik-Fleischer  for  rapidly 
and  inexpensively  manufacturing  very  pure  hydro- 
gen by  the  reactions  that  ensue  when  steam  is 
passed  throu^  a  spongy  mass  of  iron  ore,  previ- 
ously partially  reduced  to  metallic  iron  by  the 
action  of  water  gas.  The  process  virtu^y  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  four  stages — the  first 
two  in  alternation  having  to  do  with  the  rapid 
and  economic  production  of  the  necessary  water 
gas  and  the  second  two  in  alternation  affording 
the  hydrogen. 

Beginning  with  the  manufacture  of  the  water 
gas — a  tall  cylinder  is  filled  with  coke  through 
which  heated  air  is  passed  for  about  a  minute, 
causing  sufScient  combustion  to  produce  a  lugh 
temperature;  then  the  air  is  shut  off  and  steam 
is  passed  through  the  coke  for  about  half  an  hour — 
until  the  temperature  is  so  lowered  that  reheat- 
ing must  be  effected  by  the  air  blast — during  which 
time  the  water  gas  is  produced  from  decomposi- 
tion of  the  steam  by  the  coke  and  admixture  with 
the  resulting  hydrogen  of  a  practically  equal  quan- 
tity of  carbon  monoxid  formed  in  the  process. 
Small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.,  which  also  appear,  are  removed 
before  the  final  two  stages  of  the  process. 

These  final  stages,  which  produce  the  hydrogen, 
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inTolve  the  use  of  a  tall  retort  filled  with  hematite 
or  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  and  surrounded  by  a  furnace  capable  of  main- 
taiiting  the  retort  at  a  temperature  of  about 
1,470°  F.  The  first  stage  consists  in  paaaing 
through  the  retort  enough  water  gas  to  reduce 
the  ore  to  spongy  iron — ^e  action  being  stopped 
at  a  point  dictated  by  experience,  and  con- 
siderably short  of  complete  reduction.  The  final 
stage  consists  in  stopiong  the  supply  of  water  gas 
and  substituting  for  it  a  flow  of  steam,  which  the 
spongy  mass  of  highly-heated  metal  decomposes 
into  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  first 
being  collected  and  the  second  forming  with  the 
iron  a  mass  of  ferric  oxid  which  can  be  again 
reduced  by  the  use  of  water  gas. 

Since  the  raw  materials  required — coke,  iron 
ore,  and  wateiv-all  are  very  cheap,  and  both  the 
water  gas  and  hydrogen  are  produced  intermit- 
tently, the  process  lends  itself  readily  to  econom- 
ical working  and  to  the  use  of  simple  and  reason- 
ably portable  apparatus,  the  latter  involving  little 
more  than  the  cylinder  for  the  coke,  the  retort  and 
furnace  for  the  iron  ore,  a  boiler  to  supply  the 
steam,  and  a  small  gasometer  to  contain  the  water 
gas.  No  special  fuel  is  required  for  the  retort- 
heating  furnace,  the  water  gas  coming  through 
the  iron  ore  without  a  sufficient  loss  of  combustible 
elements  to  preclude  its  use  as  a  source  of  heat 
for  this  purpose. 

The  hydrogen  produced  by  ttus  process  is  ex- 
ceptionaly  pure — 98^%— containing  only  a  small 
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admixture  of  atmospheric  ziitrogen  and  trifling 
quantities  of  other  gases. 

TThiTninating  Gaua  of  all  the  conunon  qualities 
are  lighter  than  air  and  therefore  are  of  greater  or 
less  theoretical  utility  for  balloon  inflation.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  only  ones  available  are  the 
common  coal  and  water  gases  and  natural  gas — 
acetylene  and  olefiaut  gas  being  almost  as  heavy 
as  air,  besides  very  expensive,  while  the  pure 
methanes,  pentanes,  etc.,  are  not  only  difficult  to 
prepare  but  when  prepared  present  no  advantages 
over  the  more  complex  compounds  that  are  to  be 
had  by  tapx>ing  the  widely-available  commercial 
mains. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  weighs  about  .03536  pound 
to  the  cubic  foot,  while  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen 
weighs  .04462  pound  to  the  cubic  foot  Acetylene 
weighs  .0767  pound  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  olefiant 
gas  weighs  .0795  pound  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Though  the  majority  of  commercial  illiuuinat- 
ing  gases  are  complex  and  too  often  very  impure 
compounds,  it  is  a  safe  generalization  that  as  taken 
from  the  mains  for  balloon  use  they  can  be  counted 
upon  to  afford  ascensional  forces  equal  to  firom 
nine  to  seven-sixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  air 
displaced. 

Most  natiu^  gas  is  fairly  pure  methane,  and 
is  light  enough  to  serve  very  well  for  balloon 
inflation. 

Vacatun  chambers  as  means  of  securing  ascen- 
sional force  are  from  time  to  time  resuggested  by 
deluded  inventors,  but  since  tins  principle  is  pos- 
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Biblj  the  first  ever  produced  for  balloon  cozustruc- 
tion,  besides  which  it  is  as  unavailable  as  it  is 
ancient,  it  need  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed. 
All  that  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  is  pretty 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  consideration  of  friar 
Lana's  copper-plated  racuunif  on  Page  67. 

HiscellaneOQS  inflation  possibilities  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  prospect  of  new  gases  to  be  dis- 
covered or  in  the  utilization  of  ones  now  known  but 
not  employed,  but  whatever  the  advantages  thus 
left  to  be  secured  it  is  certain  that  among  them 
there  will  not  be  any  material  increase  in  lifting 
capacity,  since  hydrogen  already  affords  nearly 
II  of  all  the  lift  there  is  to  be  had,  this  factor  be- 
ing limited,  as  has  been  previously  emphasized,  not 
by  the  lightness  of  gases,  but  by  the  weight  of  air 
displaced.  However,  rfiould  helium,  which  is 
almost  as  light  as  hydrogen  (11  units  of  lifting 
capacity  against  12  with  hydrogen),  ever  be 
commercially  produced  in  quantity  it  is  possible 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  use  it  because  of 
its  chemical  inertness,  which  in  general  as  well  as 
military  uses  certainly  would  contrast  favorably 
with  the  dangerous  Inflammability  of  hydrogen. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  isolated 
helium  in  the  world  is  the  quantity  of  about  14g 
cubic  feet  in  the  possession  of  the  XTniversity  of 
Ley  den.  Ammonia  gas,  which  is  almost  as  light 
as  some  illmninating  gases— .04758  pound  to  the 
cubic  foot — ^might  appear  to  have  some  possible 
application  to  the  inflation  of  balloons  designed  to 
be  proof  against  incendiary  projectiles.  Its  cost, 
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difficulty  of  preparation  with  present  portable 
facilities,  its  extremely  irritating  effect  when 
respired,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  and  its 
deleterious  action  on  envelope  coatings,  are  among 
the  greatest  objections  to  it. 


Kettings  are  necessary  in  all  the  non-rigid  types 
of  balloons  to  restrain  the  gas  bag  to  its  proper 
form  and  to  distribute  tiie  load  of  car  and  cargo 
uniformly  over  it.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
cordage  of  very  high  strength  is  usually  employed 
for  nettings,  knotted  into  meshes  varying  with 
the  size  of  balloon,  the  weight  supported,  and  the 
strengtii  of  the  fabric,  but  always  sufficiently  close 
to  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the  stresses  and 
to  prevent  serious  accident  from  local  breakages. 
Very  often  the  nets  used  are  of  closer  mesh  over 
the  upper  parts  of  the  gas  bags  than  they  are  lower 
down,  and  they  are  not  usually  made  to  come  very 
much  lower  than  the  median  line  of  a  baUoon,  as 
in  Figure  8,  in  which  a  typical  modem  spherical 
balloon  is  well  illustrated,  all  of  the  weight  being, 
of  course,  sustained  upon  the  upper  part  In  this 
illustration,  a  indicates  the  lower  edge  of  the  net- 
ting, from  which  a  series  of  straight  cords  are  used 
to  connect,  it  directly  with  the  ear.  The  large 
munber  of  these  and  their  practical  independence 
of  one  another  is  in  the  ordinary  balloon  a  chief 
safeguard  against  structural  disaster. 

Balloon  nettings  are  usually  knotted  exactly 
the  same  as  common  fish  nets,  preferred  forms  of 
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knots  employed  and  the  wooden  shuttles  used  for 
making  them  being  illustrated  in  Figure  9. 


FlouiB  9. — Bbattlca  for  KDOttlng  Balloon  Nettlnci,  and  aoiin  Tjplcal  EnotI 


Decidedly  unusual,  yet  not  without  some 
merits,  was  the  use  of  piano  wire  in  the  place  of 
cord  supports  in  the  Santos-Ihmiont  dirigible  "No. 
6"  and  in  the  ill-fated  Servero  balloon  (see  Page 
107) .  The  merit  of  wire,  besides  the  great  strength 
and  lightn^s,  is  its  small  resistance  to  movement 
through  the  air. 

CAB  CONSTBUCTION 

It  becomes  obvious  upon  a  most  casual  con- 
sideration or  investigation  of  the  subject  that 
unending  variety  of  designs  and  systems  of 
construction  are  possible  in  the  devising  of  bal- 
loons and  balloon  ears.  This  being  the  case,  no 
attempt  is  made  herein  to  describe  all  possible 
forms,  it  being  enough  to  note  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples that  must  always  prevail,  together  with 
some  comment  on  the  most-used  materials.    Natu- 
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Figure  21.~Mallcot  Scml-Rleld  DIrlKilile  Bnllo 
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rally,  the  conservatiye  and  well  informed  investi- 
gator will  be  largely  influenced  by  even  though 
he  may  not  closely  follow  the  constructions  of 
others  who  have  pioneered  this  field.  Many  of 
these  constructions  are  described  or  illustrated 
herein  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
baUoons  to  which  they  pertain.  It  may  be  to  the 
point,  however,  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  dirigible  balloon  cars,  besides  serving  pri- 
marily for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  must 
also  often  serve  as  mounting  and  bracing  for  motor 
and  propelling  means,  and^  in  the  case  of  semi- 
rigid dirigibles,  as  stiffening  members  for  preserv- 
ing the  shape  of  the  gas  bag. 

Rattans  of  the  kinds  commonly  employed  in 
wicker  and  basket  work  have  found  extensive  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  balloon  cars,  to  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  eminently  adapted 
by  reason  of  their  lightness,  strength,  and  ease 
of  working.  For  the  more  elaborate  cars,  or 
"futeelles",  of  dirigibles,  they  prove  less  suitable, 
it  being  difficult  to  make  such  elongated  structures 
as  this  type  generally  requires  without  the  use  of 
heavier  and  stiff  er  materials. 

Wood  is  the  preferred  material  for  building 
the  understructures  of  modem  non-rigid  and  semi- 
rigid dirigible  balloons,  and  is  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  superior  to  metal  for  the  framing  of 
balloons  of  the  rigid  type,  such  as  the  Zeppelin. 
Of  the  different  woods,  bamboo,  spruce,  etc.,  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  (see 
Chapter  11).     The  nacelles  of  several  typical 
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dirigibles  are  shown  in  considerable  detail  in 
Figures  18, 19,  20,  21,  and  22.  That  of  the  WeU- 
man  balloon  is  largely  of  steeL 

As  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  these 
illustrations,  metal  joining  members  and  comer 
pieces  are  used  in  most  cases,  with  diagonal  stay- 
ing with  wire. 

Ifiscellaiieoiu  sdiemes  and  materials  of  ear 
construction  are  disclosed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
design  of  new  dirigibles,  and  often  new  details  of 
considerable  interest  thus  appear.  Besides  the 
common  tise  of  wire  diagonals  and  metal  comer 
m^nbers,  already  referred  to,  cordage,  leather, 
and  rawhide  lashings  have  their  special  merits 
and  special  applications,  as  is  more  fully  explained 
in  Chapter  11.  Covering  materials,  such  as 
leather,  canvas,  thin  wood,  and  ordinary  balloon- 
envelope  fabrics  often  are  applied  to  balloon  cars 
to  reduce  wind  resistance,  shelter  the  passengers, 
or  add  to  apearance. 

HEIQHT  CONTROL 

The  control  of  height  is  a  balloon  probl^n 
involving  a  number  of  well-established  factors  and 
admitting  of  a  considerable  variety  of  solutioiu). 
The  atmosphere  varying  in  its  density  and  conse- 
quent sustaining  quality  with  every  variation  in 
barometric  pressure,  whether  due  to  variation  in 
altitude  or  variation  in  meteorological  conditions, 
it  follows  that  to  navigate  a  balloon  either  up  or 
down  must  involve  either  a  change  in  the  quantity 
of  sustaining  gas  or  in  the  weight  to  be  sustained, 
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or  must  require  the  application  of  power  to  operate 
agaizust  the  normal  tendency  to  float  at  some  cer- 
tain level  determined  by  the  interaction  of  the 
various  factors  of  barometric  pressure,  weight, 
ascensional  force,  etc 

Non-Ufting  Balloons,  Bo-called,  are  ones  in 
which  balance  of  the  weight  and  ascensional  f  oree 
is  provided  at  the  ground  level,  instead  of  at  some 
greater  height,  as  is  virtually  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary balloons.  This  balance  accomplished,  it  has 
been  sought  to  travel  up  and  down  by  the  8uppl&- 
mentary  action  of  one  or  more  propellers  revolving 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  idea  being  that  no  matter 
how  dight  the  propeller  thrust  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  vertical  movement  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  required  initial  equilibritmi  can 
exist  only  at  some  given  level  and  therefore  is 
lost  immediately  upon  ascent  or  descent  to  any 
higher  or  lower  level.  As  well  expect  to  draw  a 
balloon  in  equilibrium  at  a  height  down  to  the 
groimd  by  a  propeller  as  to  expect  to  raise  to  a 
height  one  in  equilibrium  at  ^e  ground.  The 
thing  can  be  done,  of  course,  but  its  accomplish- 
ment loses  all  practical  value  in  the  complication 
and  precariousness  of  the  resulting  conditions.  It 
was  in  a  balloon  of  this  type  that  Auguste  Servero 
and  his  engineer  Sachet  lost  their  lives  in  France, 
on  May  12, 1902. 

Escape  Vrives  of  one  sort  or  another,  for  dis- 
charging more  or  less  of  the  gas,  are  the  time- 
established  means  of  causii^  a  balloon  to  descend. 
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Such  valves  usually  are  of  very  large  diameter 
and  are  located  in  tiie  highest  p^ui;  of  the  gas  bag, 
with  control  by  means  of  a  cord  running  down 
within  reach  of  the  operator's  hand.  Originally 
'  devised  by  M.  Charles  (see  Page  71),  escape  valves 
have  changed  but  little  from  the  form  finally 
decided  upon  by  >iim  as  most  satisfactory.  One 
of  modem  cons^ction  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10, 
in  which  a  &  is  a  double  wood  ring  between  which 
the  edges  of  the  fabric  at  the  top  of  the  balloon 
,  are  clamped,  while 

■  c  is  a  cover  to  the 

opening  in  a  &,  nor- 
mally held  up  by 
the  gas  pressure 
and  the  spring 
hinges  d  d  d  d,  but 
arranged  to  pull 
down  as  shown  by 
the  rope  e,  when  it 
noon  10.— Balloon  tiitb.  Tb«  Ob-     Is  dcslred  to  permit 

rie  at  tbi  top  o(  tbe  ni  bu  la  clamped  , .                              - 

between  tbe  rinn  a  GTand  tbe  opeolni  the  eSCaDO  Of  GTaS. 

tImnKta    tbero    rlng»    )■    kept    normallr  .„          *^               ° 

Cloved  b7   tbe  disk   0,   b«ld    in    piece   br  t*  T  a  P  i  ^  I^Jlllv  ft 

the  prennn  of  the  t»u  end  tbe  tenilon  JT  r  a  1 1 1  Cauy  a 

of  tfie  iprlM  binjcFi  d  il  dd,  but  a  pnll  vftlvP     i«     thp     "iHn 

on  tbe  cord  e  eerrei  to  open  tbe  *«It«u  VBlve     la      tUB         rip 

petmlltlng    tbe    escape    of    an;    dsilred  j  >»  l                            £ 

4Miiut;  ot  laa.  cord,    by  means  of 

which  a  seam  running  along  the  side  of  a  bal- 
loon can  be  laid  open.  The  "rip  cord"  finds  its 
use  just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  as  a  means  of 
quickly  collapsing  the  gas  bag  before  it  can  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  or  caused  to  reascend  by 
losing  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 


KCGHBE  lU. — Side  View  of  Nace 


might  fMidily  b< 
iJtBnkahott  drlv 
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Ballast,  by  the  discharge  of  which  ascension 
can  be  induced,  is  another  early  method  of  height 
control,  and  in  alternation  with  discharge  of  gas 
still  is  found  a  most  effectual  means  of  controlling 
vertical  movement.  Fine  clean  sand  is  generally 
preferred  as  ballast,  as  calculated  to  cause  the  least 
injury  to  anything  upon  which  it  may  fall.  Such 
sand  as  is  commonly  used  will  weigh  from  90  to 
117  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Water,  which  weighs 
63.35  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  has  been  employed, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  breaking  into  impercep- 
tible mist  before  it  falls  very  far,  but  the  necessity 
for  cans  or  tanks  to  contain  it  is  a  great  objection, 
since  these  cannot  be  cast  overboard  as  carelessly 
as  may  be  the  sacks  used  to  contain  sand.  Bags 
of  ballast  usually  are  carried  himg  aroimd  the 
edges  of  a  balloon  car,  as  at  a  a.  Figure  11.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  carry  water  in  canvas  bags. 

With  a  balloon  of  moderate  size  the  discharge 
of  even  a  most  trifling  weight  of  ballast  often  pro- 
duces an  astonishing  change  in  height,  the  drop- 
ping of  a  lead  pencil  having  been  ol^erved  to  cause 
an  ascent  of  a  hundred  feet.  In  emergencies, 
clothing,  instruments,  etc.,  often  have  been  cast 
away  as  ballast,  and  there  are  instances  in  the 
history  of  ballooning  in  which  the  basket  itself 
has  been  cut  loose,  the  passengers  clinging  to  the 
netting  cords. 

Compressed  Gas,  carried  in  cylinders  and  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  llie  balloon  and  there  expand, 
or  drawn  out  and  recompressed,  serves  to  control 
height  in  a  very  scientific  manner.    Not  only  is 
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the  sustaining  force  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  the  gas  from  the  envelope,  but  this 
gas  compressed  serves  the  purpose  of  ballast  The 
chief  objections  to  this  eystem  inhere  in  the  weight 
of  the  containers  required  for  the  compressed  gas 
and  in  the  power  necessary  for  compression. 

Drag  Bopes  can  be  used  in  certain  circum- 
stances as  a  sort  of  recoverable  ballast  Thus  with 
a  long  rope  trailing  on  the  ground  it  is  evident  that 
if  for  any  reason  the  balloon's  lifting  capacity 
decreases,  as  from  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  envelope,  etc.,  the  consequent  descent  will 
reduce  tiie  weight  as  more  and  more  of  tiie  rope 
rests  upon  the  ground  until  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium is  reached.  Conversely,  should  the  baUoon 
start  to  ascend,  the  increasing  weight  of  Tope  it 
picks  up  must  finally  stop  it  This  system  works 
best  only  with  very  long  or  heavy  drag  ropes  and 
is  obviously  inapplicable  over  rough  or  thickly- 
populated  countiy.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
applications  of  this  principle  was  that  planned  for 
the  "Wellman  dirigible,  with  which  it  was  planned 
to  seek  the  North  Pole.  In  this  application  the 
drag  rope,  made  of  a  leather-easing,  was  filled  with 
provisions  and  supplies  and  armored  with  steel 
scales  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the  continued  drag- 
ging. The  details  of  its  appearance  are  shown  in 
Figure  12.  XTnfortunately,  it  broke  on  the  first 
attempt  to  use  it,  in  August,  1909. 

Open  Necks,  or  incomplete  inflation  of  balloon 
envelopes,  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  that  takes  place  as  the  baUwui 
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ascends  from  a  level  of  high  barometric  pressure 
to  one  of  lower  air  pressure,  or  that  results  from 
changes  in  temperature.  With  a  gas  bag  com- 
pletely filled  and  no  provision  for  the  gas  to  escape, 
this  tendency  to  expand  will  cause  a  bursting  of 
the  envelope  with  consequent  disaster,  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  pressure  is  attained.  With  lai^ 
dirigible  balloons,  especially  those  built  on  sec- 
tional plans,  incomplete  inflation  of  the  gas-con- 
taining units  is  preferred  to  the  use  of  op^  necks, 
since  the  latter  permit  a  gradual  but  no  less  free 
mingling  of  the  gas  with  ttie  external  air.  A  dan- 
ger to  be  guarded  against  in  the  design  of  open- 
neck  balloons  is  that  of  placing  the  car  so  elose  to 
the  opening  as  to  expose  the  passengers  to  the  risk 
of  complete  or  partial  a^hyxiation  from  prolonged 
escape  of  gas. 

eternal  BaUoonB,  filled  with  air  kept  at  a  con- 
stant pressure  by  some  sort  of  continuously-acting 
blower  device,  have  been 
very  successfully  used 
in  many  modem  dirig- 
ibles,   notable    among 
them  being  that  with 
BtDixm,     which   Santos   Dumont 
S'?ft'«*hS"'o1    won  the  Deutsch  prize 
— „-_  With  thi(  «m«tni<;-     lu  1901  (sec  Page  82), 
kJSP^SSj^.'S.  ^■th:''K     to  feeep  the  external  en- 
"^  "*  *"•  velop  tight  without  the 

use  of  the  open-neck  scheme  and  in  spite  of  insuf- 
^ent  inflation.  With  this  construction  expansion 
of  the  gas  simply  compresses  the  internal  balloon 
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and  expels  a  portion  of  the  air  from  it,  but  with- 
out altering  the  pressure  that  it  is  sought  to  mam- 
tain  throughout  the  entire  envelope.  A  diagram 
of  a  dirigible  built  on  this  design  is  given  in  Figure 
13,  in  which  the  main  gas  bag  encloses  the  internal 
bijloon,  with  the  blower  in  the  car  below. 

Uoirtnre  condensed  upon  the  siu'face  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  material  of  a  balloon  envelope  has  a 
marked  effect  in  causing  it  to  descend — partly 
because  the  quantity  of  water  thus  condensed  is 
by  no  means  slight,  and  partly  because  it  only 
requires  a  very  slight  addition  of  weight  to  occa- 
sion a  considerable  descent.  A  film  of  water  only 
■g^  inch  thick  over  the  entire  envelope  surface 
of  one  of  the  great  Zeppelin  dirigibles,  for  example, 
adds  over  half  a  ton  to  the  weight  As  for  the 
effect  of  moisture  actually  absorbed,  one  manufac- 
turing concern,  which  produces  a  particularly  ex- 
cellent balloon  fabric  weighing  9.5  ounces  to  the 
square  yard,  guarantees  that  the  increase  in  weight 
from  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  maximum 
humidity  will  not  ^ceed  .38  ounce  to  the  square 
yard. 

Temperature  also  has  marked  effects  upon  the 
sustentional  capacity  of  balloons,  a  very  small 
increase  in  temperature  being  sufficient  to  enchance 
the  lift  very  materially,  while,  conversely,  cooling 
of  the  gas  shrinks  It  enou^  to  make  it  lose  much 
of  its  ascensional  force.  In  the  use  of  balloons  it 
often  has  been  noticed  that  drift  into  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  cloud  will  cause  a  descent  perhaps  of 
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hiindreds  of  feet,  with  a  corresponding  rise  upon 
coming  into  the  bright  sun  again. 


Steering  a  dirigible  is  easily  effected  by  the 
manipulation  of  rudders,  provided  the  speed  of  the 
craft  through  the  air  is  sufficient  to  set  up  reac- 
tions of  sufficient  magnitude  from  the  air  flow. 
For  slow-moving  airships  larger  rudders  are  re- 
quired than  suffice  for  fast-moving  craft  Refer- 
ence to  Figures  17, 18, 21  and  22  will  afford  a  dear 
idea  of  the  rudder  schemes  employed  in  modem 
dirigibles.  In  addition  to  the  pivoted  and  mov- 
able rudders  a  and  b  in  these  illustrations,  sta- 
tionary fins  c  also  are  much  used,  to  help  keep  an 
airship  to  its  course,  and  to  reduce  spinning  when 
it  is  not  under  way.  And  in  some  vessels  it  has 
been  proposed  to  effect  steering  by  other  than 
rudder  schemes  for  shiftily  the  whole  gas 
bag  around  by  swinging^  skewing,  or  tilting 
movements. 

lateral  Steering  is  so  readily  effected  by  prop- 
erly designed  vertical  rudders,  such  as  are  marked 
a  in  Figures  17, 18, 21,  and  22,  of  sizes  proportioned 
to  the  speeds  and  sizes  of  the  craft  Uiey  are 
intended  to  control,  that  experiment  with  more 
complicated  schemes  seems  scarcely  worth  while. 
NeverthelesB  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  devices  for  swinging  the  main  propellers  side- 
wise,  and  even  to  designs  in  which  small  side  pro- 
pellers are  provided  for  pulling  the  whole  vehicle 
around.    Seemingly  ill-advised  on  their  face,  such 
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systems  of  control  so  far  have  met  with  no  practical 


In  planning  the  steering  of  a  dirigible,  it  is 
necessary,  if  non-rigid  or  semi-rigid  construction 
be  employed,  to  allow  for  the  flexibility  of  the 
structure  and  also  to  make  sure  that  the  steering 
effect  shall  not  twist  the  car  away  from  its  fasten- 
ings to  the  gas  bag. 

In  steering  an  ordinary  balloon  by  a  drag  rope, 
the  rox>e  is  simply  moved  from  time  to  time  as  its 
reattachment  revolves  the  balloon.  By  this  scb^ne 
it  is  possible  to  produce  only  a  slight  angular 
deviation  from  a  straight  drifting  course. 

Vertical  Steering,  by  means  of  horizontal  fins 
or  rudders,  as  shown  at  h  and  e  in  Figures  17,  18, 
and  21,  is  used  in  some  dirigibles  with  consider- 
able success  as  means  of  changing  height  without 
recourse  to  the  discharge  of  gas  or  ballast.  TTaed 
for  this  piurpose  the  effectiveness  of  fins  and  rud- 
ders is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  longitudinal 
progress  maiatained  through  the  air,  as  they 
obviously  can  be  of  no  effect  when  the  balloon  is 
at  rest  or  merely  drifting.  Two  chief  systems  of 
hei^t  control  on  this  principle  are  in  use.  In  one 
the  horizontal  surfaces  are  inclined  up  or  down 
as  direct  steering  means,  while  in  the  other  tbe 
whole  airship  is  tilted  longitudinally  by  shifting 
of  weight  or  gas,  in  which  condition  fcsed  fins  serve 
to  produce  the  required  change  in  level  tmder  the 
influence  of  longitudinal  propulsion. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Zeppelin  airships, 
during  the  week  of  March  7,  1909,  ascended  to 
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an  altitude  of  5,643  feet,  and  descended  again  *'en- 
tirely  with  the  use  of  the  elevators",  and  without 
discharge  of  ballast  The  secrecy  maintained  by 
those  concerned  in  the  Zeppelin  trials  has  pre- 
vented any  definite  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
which  if  correct  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  its  bearings  upon  practical  maneuvering  and 
conservation  of  gas  supply. 

BALLOON  HOnSIMO 

The  problem  of  properly  housing  large  balloons 
when  they  are  not  in  use,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  wind  and  weather,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Because  of  its  great  bulk  any  balloon,  no  matter 
how  stoutly  constructed,  is  essentially  fragile 
when  fastened  to  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the 
buffeting  even  of  moderate  gales.  In  the  air,  of 
com'se,  the  only  effect  of  wind  is  to  cause  a  drift 
relative  to  the  earth's  surface  but  not  to  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  On  the  ground,  however, 
restrained  from  drifting  by  rope  or  other  attaeh- 
ments,  the  effect  of  even  a  light  wind  is  to  press 
the  gas  bag  over  and  poimd  it  upon  the  ground. 
These  considerations  render  imperative  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  housing  of  some  sort  And,  such 
housings  being  necessarily  very  large  and  sub- 
stantial, and  preferably  inexpensive  enough  to 
permit  of  extensive  placing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  their  design  is  one  to  tax  the  best  of 
architectural  abilities  and  structural  methods. 

Sheds  for  housing  ballooiw  and  aeroplanes — 
tiie  "hangars*'  of  the  French  aeronauts  and  avi- 
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ators,  who  bid  fair  to  fix  this  term  upon  the  Eng- 
lish hinguage — ^have  been  designed  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms.  The  construction  of  the  best  of  these 
will  be  easiest  appreciated  bj  reference  to  Figures 
14,  15,  and  16,  of  which  Figure  14  shows  one 
building  for  the  dirigible  "Bussie",  while  Figures 
16  and  17  show  the  Clement-Bayard  portable 
balloon  house  with  which  the  French  army  is 
experimenting. 

Landing  Pits  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  balloon  sheds,  over  which  they  posseaa  the 
advantages  of  lower  cost  and  readier  improvisa- 
tion. In  a  characteristic  balloon  pit  the  essential 
feature  is  the  simple  excavation  in  the  earth,  large 
enough  to  shelter  wholly  or  partly  the  air  craft  it 
is  designed  to  protect.  The  scheme  has  been  tried, 
and  possesses  many  features  of  merit,  of  cover- 
ing shallow  excavations  with  low  sheds,  thus 
in  a  measure  combining  the  virtues  of  both 
constructions. 
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CHAPTEB  THBEE 

HEAVIER-  THAN-AIB  MACHINES 

The  idea  of  machines,  hea-rier  than  air,  which 
shoiild  nevertheless  sustain  themselves  in  the  air 
by  the  operation  of  suitable  mechanism,  is  an 
obvious  deduction  from  the  observation  of  the 
birds  and  of  flying  ^TiimfilH  and  insects,  all  of 
which,  quite  without  exception,  are  vasUy  heavier 
than  the  tenuous  medium  that  bo  securely  supports 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  earliest  conceptions 
of  heavler-than-air  flying  machines  long  antedate 
the  discovery  of  the  balloon,  even  the  various 
myths  and  apocryphal  accounts  of  flying  men, 
which  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  being 
invariably  founded  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
obvious  modifications  of  the  mechanical-bird  idea. 
In  later  times,  and  as  science  and  invention 
have  progressed,  attempts  innumerable  have  been 
made  to  construct  successful  machines,  but  with 
results  so  uniformly  discouraging  that  the  veiy 
term  "flying  machine"  had  become  a  s3Tionym  for 
all  that  was  wild  and  erratic  in  inventors'  brains 
and  mechanical  perversity.  However,  complete 
failures  though  all  the  ideas  of  the  early  air  navi- 
gators proved  when  put  to  the  test,  in  the  revealing 
light  of  more  recent  successes  it  begins  to  appear 
that  past  failures  were  due  less  to  insupCTable 
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obstacles  than  to  incomplete  knowledge— to  a 
failure  to  understand  the  essential  importance  of 
a  very  few  but  most  fundamental  principles. 

The  result  is  that  now,  as  knowledge  is  accumu- 
lated and  tested  and  tabulated  in  every-increasii^ 
increments,  and  as  the  great  principles  are  com- 
mraicing  to  be  wrung  from  the  mazes  of  indiffei^ 
ence  and  skepticism  and  ignorance  that  had  so 
long  concealed  them,  the  aerial  vehicle  is  surely 
and  inevitably  issuing  from  the  mists  of  doubt 
into  the  realms  of  the  practicaL 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  heavier -than-aii 
machines  that  have  been  constructed  or  con- 
ceived, nearly  all  fall  into  one  or  another  of  three 
basic  classifications — omithopters,  helicopters,  and 
aeroplanes. 

OENITHOPTEES^ 

The  term  omithopter  embraces,  as  its  name 
implies,  any  type  of  flying  machine  modeled  upon 
the  flapping  or  vibrating  action  of  bird  and  insect 
wings.  Evidently,  the  omithopter  being  suggested 
by  all  common  types  of  bircU,  it  almost  certainly 
preceded  all  other  conceptions  in  mankind's  won- 
derful and  ages-long  development  of  the  art  of 
flying. 

HISTOBT 

Possibly  the  earliest  plausible  suj^estion  in 
recorded  history  of  a  machine  really  capable  of 
flying  is  the  Aldus  Gellius  reference  to  the  flying 
dove  of  ArchytaSf  of  which  it  is  gravely  assarted 
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"It  was  built  along  the  model  of  a  dove  or  pigeon 
formed  in  wood,  and  so  contrived  as  by  a  certain 
mechanical  art  and  power  to  fly;  so  nicely  was  it 
balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air."  From  this  most  authorities 
conclude  that  Archytas'  machine  was  a  more  or 
less  successful  omithopter  models  but  to  the  writer 
it  seems  that  there  is  just  a  suggestion,  in  the 
"balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air",  that  the  ingenious  Archytas 
might  conceivably  have  demonstrated  no  more 
than  the  flotation  of  some  sort  of  oddly-shaped 
and  altogether  premature  toy  balloon— surely 
^ough,  at  this,  for  a  man  to  achieve  so  long  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

Even  antedating  the  now  unappraisable  story 
of  Archytas  is  the  seemingly  utter  myth  of  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus,  who,  Grecian  mythology  main- 
tains, undertook  to  fly  over  the  five  hundred  odd 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean  that  separate  Crete 
from  Sicily.  If  the  "wax "-attached  wings  were 
made  at  all  and  were  made  to  flap,  here  undoubt- 
edly was  the  original  omithopter,  but  all  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  exploit  are  rather  discounted 
by  the  mythical  form  of  the  story  and  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  it  required  a  matter  of  several 
thousand  years  of  progress  to  enable  Bleriot  and 
Latham  to  reenact  the  respective  roles  over  a  much 
shorter  distance. 

Coming  down  to  modem  times  and  passing  by 
without  consideration  various  unauthenticated  or 
leas  successful  omithopters,  with  accounts  of 
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which  mechanical  history  commencing  with  the 
middle  ages  is  not  infrequently  embellished,* 
possibly  the  first  omithopter  really  to  produce 
measurable  sustention  was  that  of  Degen,  who 


in  1809  rose  to  a  height  of  54  feet  by  violently 
flapping  the  deeply-concave  wings  illustrated  in 
Figure  24,  which  totaled  llf>  square  feet  in  area 
and  were  covered  with  taffeta  bands  arranged  to 
afford  a  valvular  action  siqiilar  to  that  of  the 
feathers  of  tiie  bird's  wing.    Most  accounts  of  the 


*  Among  the  mon  interMting  of  tbcM  aeeonnta  are  those  eoneemiu 
tlie  conrtraetion  propoasd  bj  X«onard»  da  Futei,  the  •aand  reaaoniiig  of 
Borelli,  the  miihap  tliat  befel  the  tight-rope  daneer  AUard,  the  leemingly 
Intareatiiig  but  now  loit  mechanism  of  Betitier,  the  nnfortnoate  deeeent 
of  the  Mmrqiiit  dt  BaeqiteviUe  into  the  washerwoman's  ba»e  in  tli» 
Seine,  the  fulare  of  the  Ahbi  Deiforget,  the  llTing  chariot  of  BIcmAvA 
the  balloonist,  the  feathering  wings  of  Bonreart,  the  flgnre-eight  action 
of  AmdrtMix'  machine,  the  Oihton  feathering  wings,  the  early  exploaon 
engine  and  the  msgnifled  stag  beetle  of  Qiuirt^nniim,  the  Cayl«f 
umbrella  machine,  the  para ehnte-and- wing  combination  in  which  lettt 
met  his  death,  the  similar  deviee  of  De  Qroof  that  also  proved  fatal  to 
its  investor,  the  proposed  Jfserwmi  spparfltaa,  the  Briattt  artifidal  bat, 
tbe  first  attempt  of  Le  Brit,  the  very  wild  Oerard  project,  the  vnsncees*- 
fal  ArtiitgttcU  model,  the  mnlti-wing  craft  of  StruvS  and  Teletehif,  the 
Faln«r  wing  action,  the  K<mfm<mn  omithopter  propnlsion,  the  /of 
model,  the  fairly  succeasfnl  steam  toj  of  the  lidpsic  optician,  the 
Priff»nt  dragon  flj,  the  important  Jobert  and  Tenmtd  introdoetiou  of 
mbber-band  propulsion  with  the  resalt  of  prodneiug  sneeeeafiil  models, 
tbe  snbseqnent  improvements  in  flying  models  \n  Pfehmcowrf,  the  Ss 
Lowrit  flsseo,  the  Qvitiby,  Lamholey,  MvrreU,  KMlt,  Qr»a%,  BoMiPW 
and  WheeUr  patents,  the  Bvtton,  Fettigre*,  and  Sfarev  observations,  the 
Frort  steam  bird,  the  45-foot  Ifoore  bat.  the  original  beating-wing 
machine  of  Ader,  and  the  Napier,  Smytlt,  AUtander,  &e  Labouret,  Tatia, 
Sichet,  CJuHntte,  and  other  ealeolatloni,  all  of  whieh  are  intareatlsglir 
treated,  at  the  cost  of  much  research  and  labor,  In  Chsnnte'a  book, 
"Vrogreu  in  Ftytng  MaeMnet,"  pnbllshed  In  lSfil-18M, 
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]>egen  appartus  omit  to  state  that  it  lifted  only 
70  of  the  160  jtounds  of  operator  and  machine, 
the  other  90  pounds  being  balanced  hj  a  small 
balloon  or  a  counterweight  a**ached  to  a  rope  pass- 
ing oTsr  a  pulley.  Therefore,  considerable  though 
Degen's  success  really  was,  it  actually  indicated 
man's  inabiUty  rather  than  any  abili^  to  fly  by 
his  own  muscular  efforts  applied  to  an  orthogomd 
mechanifim. 

Among  those  that  came  after  the  Degen 
machine,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  excep- 
tionallj  ingenious  Trouve  model,  illustrated  and 


•nd  J,  an  «oai»«ct«d  totmer  by  •  lUttncd  tatw,  (be  "Bourdon"  tub«  of 
itcam  gl^gr*,  »te.,  the  particular  propcrt]'  of  wbleb  li  III  tcndcncj  to 
Rraisbtcn  ODt  wmb  mbjacted  to  tM  Influrne*  ot  *d  iDtcroal  prenora.  In 
tbU  model  prcaaarc  la  Intamillt^atl;  aopplltd  b7  the  iDctHilTe  ciplocloti  of 
cartrtdkca  In  tb«  nvolnr  karral— Aown  In  the  U  of  tlw  tub*— whlcb  con- 
DDnlettea  with  tlia  Intarlor.  In  tblt  war  a  lerUa  of  Tlsorooi  Sap*  can  bt 
obtained,  irltb  Usbt  for  aa  mocb  aa  240  Aot 

described  in  Figure  25.  Not  the  least  curious 
feature  of  this  model  was  the  method  of  starting 
it  by  the  use  of  two  strings,  successively  cut  by 
a  candle  and  a  blowpipe  flame.* 

■poNribod  UChaBnto't"J>rop-«wte  JttrAv  XaeUitM." 
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A  most  ingenious,  persistent,  unselfish,  and 
well-equipped  inTestigator  of  flying-machine  prob- 
lems is  liaurence  Hargrave,  of  Sidney,  Australia, 
who  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  inventor  of 
the  box  kite  (see  Figure  34). 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  omithop- 
ter  constructiona — ^in  which  flapping  wings  were 


M.— Bnitni  sBd  Wtu  UeelunlNn  of  HucnTt  Hodd  So.  IS.    Tkt 

Mlar  of  thU  macblne  wm  i^Ou  wmter-tnbe  trpe,  caiuUtated  of  31  tact  of 
1i-lBCk  copper  taUng  iriUi  as  lBt<rti«]  dUmetet  of  .IB  Inch.  Tbe  tnUnc  *•■ 
amnfed  u  thne  coBccatrle  *«rtkal  colU,  1,6  Inctica,  3.S  lncbca,  aai  S.6 
fBchw  In  diameter,  loeloaed  In  an  ubeatoa  Jacket.  Tbe  weight  waa  ST 
onneea,  bat  HaTcnva  aiaerted  that  It  could  be  listened  Ic  B  ooacea  wltboat 
redBclng  the  capadtr  and  with  the  retention  of  am^e  •treuBth.  The  englDe 
waa  alngle-cjIlDder,  doable-acting,  of  2  Inchei  bora  and  2.G3  Incbea  atrota, 
and  with  platon  vaWea  .1  Ineh  In  diameter.  Tlie  wings  were  flapped  dlTMtlj, 
with  no  cODTenlon  ot  tbe  reciprocating  Into  roUry  motloD,  and  tbe  blgheot 
apeed  attained  waa  843  itrokea  a  mhlnte.  Tha  total  weight  of  «uin«,  boDer, 
and  21  oancea  of  water  and  aleobol,  mongh  to  feed  the  boiler  and  baraer  for 
foar  minatea,  waa  7  ponndi.  The  Indicated  horaepower  waa  .IKS.  with  a 
capacity  for  OTaporatlng  14.T  cab*«  Inchea  of  water,  with  4.18  cubic  Inchea 
_.  _.__!._.    ._!  fifffj  aecond^     Thli  llgaret  8.T1  poouda  to  the  horaepower 


of  atcoiiol,  in  t 

for  the  power  nl ,.,.  ,. ,---- - 

tbe  expected  lighteDlDn  of  the  boiler  reallaed.     The  wingt  i 

long,  with  the  outer  22  Inchea  corcred  with  paper.  4  Inchea  wtae  ai  me  innn 

mm  and  8  Inches  wide  at  tbe  tlpa — a  total  of  286  square  Incbea  for  tbe  two 


for  the  power  plant  with  taoks  emp^,  or  S.B8  poaods  to  tbe  horaepower  m 


I,  with  the  outer  32  Inchea  corcred  with  paper.  4  Inchea  wide  at  tbe  li 
__«  and  8  Inches  wide  at  tbe  tips — a  total  of  286  square  Inches  for  tbe  . 
wlnga.    Thmats  of  a*  hlsh  as  one  pound  were  obtained  and  macbhica  of  sim- 
ilar trpe  flew  dlalanpes  of  serersl  handred  feet.     The  flapping  wings  w~ 
BBcd  for  propnlalaa  alone,  miteBtlon  being  had  from  the  large  aeniplBDe  i 


«  to  the  n 


invariably  employed  for  propulsion,  not  susten- 
tion— Hargrave  built  eighteen  'different  machines, 
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commencing  1883  and  culminating  in  1893,  with 
the  machine  iUustrated  and  described  in  Figure  26. 
Of  the  eighteen  machines,  which  were  built  on 
similar  lines  but  Tariously  propelled  by  clockwork, 
rubber  bands  in  torsion  and  tension,  compressed 
air,  and  steam,  several  were  built  with  single  and 
double  and  traction  and  thrust  screw  propellers, 
that  the  action  and  efficiencies  of  these  might  be 
compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  wings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Ha^rave 
models  is  the  wonderful  lightness  of  the  small 
power  plants,  which  while  built  inexpensively, 
rather  crudely,  and  in  a  decidedly  tinkering  sort  of 
way,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  ratio  of 
power  to  weight  except  in  a  very  few  of  most 
modem  gasoline  engines. 

With  different  ones  of  these  models,  the  best 
of  which  weifi^ed  from  about  four  to  eight  pounds, 
and  ranged  up  to  6  feet  in  length  and  width, 
recorded  flight  of  343  feet  was  definitely  accom- 
plished as  early  as  1891,  with  at  least  one  similar 
model  built  to  carry  within  its  weight  limit  enough 
fuel  to  fly  for  a  mile.  The  maximum  speeds 
attained  were  about  17  miles  an  hour. 

After  1893,  when  his  box  or  "cellular"  kite 
was  developed,  Hargrave  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  type  of  sustaining  surface, 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  proto- 
type of  at  least  one  most  successful  modem  biplane 
— the  Voisin. 
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TWO  CHIEF  CLABSiS 

The  work  of  Hargrave  particularly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  omithopter  principle  is  capable 
of  application  to  either  of  two  wholly  different 
classes  of  machines — ^those  sustained  in  the  air 
solely  by  the  movement  of  the  wings,  and  others, 
usually  aeroplanes,  in  which  the  flapping  is  used 
simply  for  propulsion.  For  further  consideration 
of  omithopter  propulsion  see  Page  25. 

SECENT  OBNITHOFTEBS 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  only  known  sec- 
cessf  ul  machiness  of  the  omithopter  type  are  the 
very  small  models  of  Jobert,  Penaud^  Pichaneourt, 
TrouT^,  and  Hargrave — ^the  latter  being  really 
areoplanes  with  omithopter  propulsion.  Fur- 
thermore, no  materially  greater  success  seems  at 
all  probable,  for  the  reasons  explained  on  Page  25 
— reasons  that  are  further  upheld  by  the  invariable 
failure  and  unmechanical  construction  of  every 
omithopter  of  man-canying  size  that  has  so  far 
appeared.  A  characteristic  example  is  the  machine 
illustrated  in  Figure  27,  in  which  are  wing  struc- 
tures and  actuating  elements  are  nowhere  near 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rate  of  flapping 
necessary  to  effect  sustention.  Another  example 
was  the  Farcot  machine,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909. 

ANALOGIES  IN  NATUSB 

That  the  flapping-wing  machine  has  not  met 
with  the  success  of  its  animal  prototypes  is  beyond 
any  question  due  to  the  invariable  superiority  of 
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rotating  over  reciprocating  mechaniamB  in  all 
mechanical  structurcB  man  has  the  means  and  the 
knowledge  to  devise,  and  in  which  the  one  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  wheel 
and  its  various  equivalents,  which  are  unknown  in 
nature  apparently  not  because  they  are  not  supe- 
rior but  because  tiiey  are  not  available.  This  view, 
which  is  somewhat  amplified  .on  Page  26,  gives 
ground  for  the  beUef  that  as  man  does  learn  to 
fly  he  will  do  so  more  efficiently  though  not 
necessarily  as  safely  as  the  birds,  just  aa  his  water 
craft  excel  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  and  his  land 
vehicles  the  creatures  of  the  land  in  speed,  sus- 
tained travel,  and  loads  carried. 

HELICOPTEES 

Though  in  almost  the  same  status  as  the  omith- 
opter,  in  so  far  as  any  measurable  success  that 
has  been  achieved  is  concerned,  engineers  are 
nevertheless  inclined  to  regard  with  some  measure 
of  respect  the  helicopter  principle,  which  in  many 
essentials  appears  to  be  quite  sound  engineering, 
and  which  is  vigorously  defended  by  men  like 
Edison,  Berliner,  Comu,  Breguet,  and  others. 
Even  the  assertion  that,  no  matter  what  success 
may  be  attained  with  the  helicopter,  it  must  always 
prove  unsafe  upon  failure  of  the  power,  is  met 
by  plausible  and  well-backed  reasoning  to  the 
effect  that  the  propeller  areas  can  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  abrupt  descent,  causing  the  machine 
simply  to  act  as  a  parachute  in  case  the  power 
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fails.  As  for  an  analogy  in  nature,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  delicately-twisted  wing  of  the  ash  seed  by 
causing  fairly  rapid  revolution  definitely  retarda 
the  fall.  The  forms  of  maple  and  ^camore  seeds, 
too,  produce  a  similar  effect,  though  these  are  less 
screw-propeller-like.  In  the  matter  of  sustention, 
while  it  is  true  that  nature  finds  the  helicopter 
principle  unavailable,  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  in  the  cases  of 
humming  birds  and  many  insects  there  is  to  be 
found  the  closest  imaginable  approximation  to  this 
principle,  in  the  use  of  flat  blade-like  wings  that 
buzz  to  and  fro  with  rapidly  reversing  angles  of 
incidence  through  arcs  as  great  as  250°. 

It  has  been  frequently  sought  to  combine  the 
helicopter  principle  with  that  of  the  aeroplane,  as 
in  balanced  balloons  in  which  it  is  sought  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  ascend  or  descend  by  revolving  a 
propeller  in  a  horizontal  plane.  A  recent  com- 
bination of  a  helicopter  with  an  aeroplane  is  shown 
in  Figure  33. 

HatOBT 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  tiie  wonderful  Italian 
genius  of  the  middle  ages,  who  looms  so  large  in 
80  many  fields  of  endeavor,  did  not  overlook  tiie 
possibilities  of  the  helicopter  as  a  means  to  man 
flight,  for  in  one  of  bis  note  books  there  is  a  sketch 
of  a  proposed  lifting  propeller  96  feet  in  diameter, 
to  be  biiilt  of  iron  and  bamboo  framing,  covered 
with  starched  linen.  The  idea  was  evidently 
dropped  because  of  the  power  required,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  light  paper  propellers  were  expert- 


FiauBE  ZT.— Collomb  OrallliopCvr.    This  m 
tTPSi  provided  with  valvular  Bapa  nt  a  a  a 
'8  o(  the  links  c  c  c  c,  are  n>tIprocalt 


—Berlin  Ilellcoptpr. 
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mented  vith  and  made  to  ascend  for  -very  brief 
periods. 

In  1784,  only  a  year  after  the  Montgolfiers*  first 
balloon  ascension,  Launoy  and  Bienvenu  jointly 
exhibited  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  little  helicopter  pictured  in  Figured  28.  This 
toy,  which  can  be  easily  made  from  a  couple  of 
corks,  a  few  feathers,  a  piece  of  thread*  and  a 
splint  of  bamboo,  is  an  excellent  flier,  continuing 
to  ascend  until  the  thread  is  completely  unwound. 
Of  the  totally  unsuccessful  or  merely  projected 
helicopters  there  has  been  a  great  number,  few  of 
which  merit  description  except  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  historical  rather  than  to  the  practical  in 
aeronautics. 

The  next  advance  in  helicopters  after  the 
P  Launoy  and  Bienvenu  in- 
vention was  made  by  W. 
H.  PhiUips,  who  in  1842 
made  a  2-pound  helicopter, 
driven  by  a  reaction  tur- 
bine similar  to  the  first  en- 
gine, attributed  to  Hero,  of 
Alexandria.  This  model  is 
'  stated  to  have  fiown  across 
two  large  fields,  but  was 
badly  broken  in  landing. 
In  1870  Penaud  devised 
toy  helicopter,  driven 
by  a  rubber  band  and  exactly  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Figure  29,  except  that  in  place  of  the  large  sur- 
faces to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  from  turning 


^n«iin  38.— Tor  HdlMster. 
The  foar  propeller  blid«a  arc 
HtiUblf  pUcn)  (cathFTi  and  tb* 
ptfv^r  If  oerlTtd  from  the  bamboo 
■pllnt  B,  whicb  In  •tralstatming 
pat  M  ninntMl  b*  Ibe  dotted 
■liH*  molTea  Um  TBTtlMl  abaft. 
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rvmam  39. — Toy  Hdleopter.  Br 
tariilDg  the  propeller  oDill  the  rab- 
bet band  a  Ii  tlibtlT  twitted,  eoeixr 
enoagb  la  storto  for  ■  ibort  Ulsbt, 
tbe  large  wlngi  realitlnf  (be  tradeoer 


a  duplicate  screw  was  provided  at  the  bottom,  as 
in  Figure  28.  Flights  of  nearly  half  a  minute 
were  obtained — much 
longer  than  had  been 
previously  obtained 
with  lifting  screws. 

The  helicopter  shown 
in  Figure  29  was  in- 
vented by  Dandrieux, 
and  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  in  France 
and  Japan  as  a  toy. 

Another  common 
toy,  said  to  have  devel- 
oped from  the  Penaud 
helicopter,  is  that  shown  in  Figure  30.  Wenham 
made  exhaustive  measurements  and  calculations 
with  these  toys,  and 
estimated  that  the 
best  of  them  will  lift 
33  pounds  per  horse- 
power —  well  within 
the  capacity  of  many 
modem  engines,  even 
of  large  size. 

Subsequent  to  this 
Edison,  Kenard,  and 
Maxim  conducted  ex- 
haustive tests  of  pro- 
peller thrusts,  for  lift- 
ing as  well  as  Jfor  propulsion,  but  their  work  proved 
only  of  scientific,  rather  than  of  practical  value. 


Plonsi  SO. — Tor  Helleopter.  Bt  np- 
— /  puUlDg  tbe  atrlnz  tbe  propellei  li 
KTolTed  at  mcb  ipeedai  to  caoaa  It  tt 
rUe  off  the  apool  and  ascend  a  eoulil- 
erabla  dlatance  Id  Uie  alt. 
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Also,  the  findings  of  these  early  invest^tors  have 
for  the  most  part  been  kept  secret,  leaving  the 
subject  stiU  much  in  need  of  invest^tion  and 
elucidation. 

BECENT  EXPEBIUENTS 

TCmil  Berliner,  the  famous  telephone  inventor, 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  helicopter-  principle,  and  according 
to  recent  accoimts  had  tested  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  machine  expected  to  weigh,  with  operator,  only 
a  little  over  300  pounds.  This  machine  was  pro- 
vided with  a  36-horsepower  revolving-cylinder 
Adams-Farwell  motor,  weighing  100  poimds  and 
running  normally  at  1400  revolutions  a  minute, 
but  geared  to  drive  the  17-foot  propeller  at  150 
revolutions  a  minute.  At  this  speed  a  lift  of 
360  pounds  was  calculated,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  results  were  secured  in  the  actual  tests. 
Berliner  is  now  building  a  twin-screw  machine, 
expected  to  weigh  500  pounds  and  lift  720  pounds. 
This  machine  is  to  be  driven  by  a  55-horsepower 
Adama-Farwell  revolving-cyclinder  engine,  with 
five  5-inch  by  5-inch  plain  steel  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  of  only  175  pounds. 

An  ingenious  modem  helicopter,  seemingly  of 
fairly  soimd  design  but  not  proved  successful  is 
that  illustrated  in  Figure  31. 

Another  interesting  new  helicopter  is  that  of 
Comu,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  32.  In  tests 
this  has  proved  to  hft,  but  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  rise  more  than  15  Inches  from  the  ground, 
for  fear  of  accident 
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On  July  22,  1908,  the  Br^;iiet  helicopter- 
aeroplane  ia  said  to  have  flown  64  feet  at  a  niaxi- 
mum  height  of  15  feet 

LATERAL  PBOQBE88ION 

After  the  problem  of  efi&cient,  reliable,  and  safe 
sustention  with  the  helicopter  is  solred,  there  will 
still  remain  the  problem  of  securing  controlled  latr 
eral  and  angular  movement  Probably  the  com- 
monest as  well  as  the  most  promising  proposal 
contemplates  a  tilting  of  the  screw,  or  of  the 
machine — ^which  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
— so  that  there  will  be  a  combined  lateral  and  ver- 
tical thrust.  In  actual  tests  of  the  Beliner  heli- 
copter, it  is  said  to  have  been  established  that  with 
the  plane  of  rotation  inclined  15°  the  loss  in  lift 
was  less  than  3%,  while  the  hortizontal  element  of 
the  thrust  was  25%  of  the  lift 

Another  common  plan  for  lateral  propulsion 
consists  in  the  use  of  supplementary  propellers  on 
a  horizontal  axis,  in  addition  to  the  lifting  screw 
on  a  vertical  axis.  Such  a  combination  appears 
in  the  machine  illustrated  in  Figure  33. 

The  Oomu  machine,  shown  in  Figure  32,  is 
intended  to  be  steered  by  rudders. 

It  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  helicopter  that  the 
sustaining  effect  of  a  propeller  is  materially  greater 
when  it  is  given  movement  parallel  to  its  plane 
of  rotation  than  it  is  when  tested  without  change 
of  location.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
advantage  of  working  against  new  air  in  prefe^ 
ence  to  that  already  set  in  movement 
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ANALOGY  WITH  AEBOPLANE 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  any  consideration 
of  the  practicability  or  the  prospects  of  the  heli- 
copter, that  its  propeller-blade  surfaces  are  essen- 
tially aeroplanes  caused  to  travel  in  circular  paths. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  their  action  'within  the 
domain  of  practically  the  identical  laws  that  apply 
to  the  aeroplane,  and  might  be  taken  to  offer  simi- 
lar promise  of  future  success,  once  the  peculiarities 
of  the  particular  application  are  properly  worked 
out 

AEKOPLANESl 

This  subject  is  too  important  to  treat  exhaust- 
ively here,  for  which  reason  Chapters  4  and  13 
have  been  entii^ly  given  over  to  descriptions,  and 
to  consideration  of  the  technical  details  involved 
in  the  construction  of  successful  modem  aero- 
planes, leaving  it  necessary  here  only  to  outline  the 
more  important  historical  facts  that  relate  to  the 
aeroplane. 

Just  as  the  omithopter  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  the  more  difficult  flight  of  common  flap- 
ping wing  creatures,  so  the  aeroplane  has  devel- 
oped from  observation  of  the  magnificent  effort- 
less flight  of  the  less-common  soaring  birds. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  what  the  aero- 
plane IB  the  first  successful,  and  very  probably  des- 
tined to  continue  the  most  successful,  type  of  fly- 
ing machine.  Almost  everything  is  in  its  favor. 
In  ita  best  forms,  for  example,  its  inherent  stabil- 
ity as  a  glider  may  constitute  an  almost  perfect 
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safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  accident  due  to 
motor  failure.  Moreover,  the  aeroplane  certainly 
will  prove  far  cheaper  to  build  and  to  operate  than 
any  conceivable  type  of  omithopter,  and  probably 
cheaper  than  any  helicopter  that  will  begin  to 
afford  equivalent  speeds,  lifts,  or  efficiencies. 

AEROPLANE  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  aeroplane  involves  the  devel- 
opment of  three  more  or  less  separate  conceptions 
— the  first,  the  use  of  gliding  surfaces  as  means  of 
riding  down  a  slant  of  air  from  a  greater  height 
to  a  lower;  the  second,  the  application  of  power- 
operated  propelling  elements  for  continuing  on  a 
horizontal  course  or  progressing  on  an  upward 
slant;  and  the  third,  the  idea  of  indefinite  soaring 
without  power  by  the  utilization  of  obscure  and 
little  understood,  but  very  evident  principles,  that 
are  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  flight  of 
soaring  birds — a  mode  of  flight  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  speculation  and  controversy, 
and  the  performance  of  which  is  variously  attribr 
uted  to  the  phemomenon  of  rising  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  presence  of  constantly  varying 
factors  in  the  horizontal  movement  of  winds,  and  to 
the  operation  of  laws  not  yet  generally  formulated 
or  recognized.  Probably  the  real  explanation  lies 
in  some  measure  of  sound  reasoning  that  is  to  be 
foimd  in  both  the  first  and  the  tiiird  of  these 
explanations. 

Just  as  the  omithopter  is  a  logical-enough  out- 
growth from  observations  of  the  flapping  fli^t  of 
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birds,  so  the  aeroplane  is  an  inevitable  deduction 
from  the  flight  of  soaring  birds.  And  so  absolute 
has  been  the  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  soaring  flight  that  even  today 
the  most  successful  aeroplanes  are  in  many  in- 
stances radically  incorrect  surfaces  made  to  fly  not 
so  much  by  sound  design  and  engineering  refine- 
ment as  by  being  inefficiently  dragged  through  the 
air  by  sheer  force  of  the  excessive  power  that  has 
become  available  in  modem  light-weight  engines. 
Of  the  many  investigators  of  aeroplane  prob- 
lems, it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  mo^t  important, 
original,  and  successful  work  that  has  been  done 
is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men — preeminent  among  whom  are 
Ader,  Bleriot,  Chanute,  Langley,  the  Lilienthals, 
Montgomery,  Penaud,  Pilcher,  Santos-Dxmiont, 
Wenham,  the  Wrights,  and  the  Voisins.  While 
this  list  may  not  at  all  fit  the  selections  or  opinions 
of  other  compilers  it  at  least  represents  a  serious 
and  xmbiased  effort  justly  to  appraise  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  many  different  contributions  to 
aeronautical  progress,  and  certainly  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  men  it  Includes  are  in  any  case 
possessed  of  a  forever  unassailable  rank  in  this 
field  of  engineering.  As  for  the  many  important 
omissions,  these  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  earnest  and  valuable  researches  of  a 
considerable  number  of  able  and  disinterested  stu- 
dents, wlio  in  more  than  one  instance  have  freely 
given  years  of  their  lives  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  always  thankless  task  of  contributing  to  the 
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progress  of  the  race  in  adTance  of  commercial  de- 
mand and  in  the  face  of  popular  skepticism.  But^ 
in  the  case  of  each  of  these  omisaionB,  it  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  no  fair  and  unprejudiced  analy- 
sis  can  fail  to  discorer  either  such  lack  of  orig- 
inality or  of  success  as  must  properly  reduce  to  a 
secondary  status  the  particular  eq>eriment8  af- 
fected. 

CLEMENT  ADEB 

In  1872  this  inventor,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
European  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone, constructed  a  53-pound  omithopter  appa- 
ratus in  the  form  of  a  bird  of  a  26-foot  wing  spread, 
intended  to  be  flown  by  the  strength  of  the  opera- 
tor's muscles.  FaUtu>e  naturally  resulting,  the 
project  was  dropped  and  it  was  not  xmtil  1891  that 
Ader  began  his  aeroplane  experiments  with  the 
construction  of  a  bat-like  machine,  54  feet  across, 
weighing  1100  poimds,  and  drawn  through  the  air 
by  two  four-bladed  tractor  screws,  driven  by  a 
twenty  or  thirty  horsepower  steam  power  plant 
Fully  $120,000  was  expended  in  the  experiments, 
and  the  result  was  the  first  flight  of  a  man-canying 
power-propelled  aeroplane,  for  a  distance  of  only 
164  feet,  on  October  9,  1890.  Subsequently,  on 
October  14, 1897,  at  Satory,  France,  a  semicircular 
flight  of  nearly  1000  feet  was  accomplished  with  a 
machine  started  by  a  run  along  the  groimd  on 
wheels.  In  both  of  these  trials  the  machines  were 
wrecked  because  of  deflcient  equilibrium. 
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liOUXS  BLEUOT 

One  of  the  earliest  among  the  successful  aero- 
plane builders  of  the  world  is  Louis  Bleriot,  who 
has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  foremost  auto- 
mobile-lamp manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  whose 
experiments  commenced  like  those  of  so  many 
others  with  a  flappii^-wing  machine,  built  in  1901. 
Following  the  failure  of  this,  nothing  more  was 
done  until  during  1905,  when  some  interesting  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  towed  biplane  glider — 
Bleriot  TI — mounted  on  hydroplanes.  The  Bleriot 
in  was  a  double  biplane  of  box  kite  form,  but  with 
semicircular  instead  of  vertical  ends.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  motor  but  no  success  resulted  from 
attempts  to  make  it  rise  from  the  Seine,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  was  floated  like  its  predecessor. 
Bleriot  IV  was  Bleriot  III  modified  by  removal 
of  ihe  semicircular  ends  from  the  front  cell,  but 
not  until  experiments  on  land  were  sulwtituted  for 
those  over  water  and  a  double  monoplane  for  the 
biplane  was  the  first  real  fiight  accomplished — in 
July,  1907.  After  this  the  monoplane  principle 
was  rapidly  developed,  with  numerous  successes  in 
1908  and  more  in  1909,  culminating  in  the  wonder- 
ful cross-country  flights  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  latter  year,  and,  finally,  in  the  memorable 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  one  of  the 
smallest,  speediest,  lowest-powered,  and  cheapest 
aeroplanes  yet  built 
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OCTAVE  CHAKUTE 

Commencing  in  1896  with  experiments  with  a 
Lilienthal  glider,  this  well-known  engineer,  noted 
as  a  bridge  and  railway  builder,  progressed  to  the 
development  of  machines  of  his  own  design,  de- 
vised to  eliminate  the  dangers  and  improve  upon 
the  results  encountered  in  the  use  of  the  Lilien- 
thal apparatus.  The  trials  made  at  Dune  Park, 
Indiana,  by  Ghanute  and  his  assistants,  A.  M.  Her- 
ring and  WUliam  Avery,  quickly  led  to  the  use  of 
midti-surf ace  machines,  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
superimposed  decks.  With  these — ^particularly 
with  the  biplane  (see  Figure  237)  that  the  Wrights 
subsequently  developed,  with  Chanute's  constant 
assistance  and  advice  and  frequent  presence  from 
the  very  first  experiments  until  Byvag  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  and  with  a  similar  triplane 
— over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximum  length  of  360 
feet,  were  safely  accomplished.  A  feature  of  the 
final  Ghanute  machines  was  the  use  of  a  modified 
form  of  swinging  wing  tip,  patented  by  Chanute  in 
the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  261. 

SAMUEL  PIKHPONT  LANGLEY 

One  of  the  most  painstaking,  well-equipped,  and 
successful  students  of  aerodynamic  probl^us  was 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who,  after  much  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
action  of  supporting  surfaces  constructed  a  number 
of  double-monoplane  models,  of  the  type  illustrated 
in  Figure  70,  which  repeatedly  flew  for  distances 
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of  half  a  mile  and  more  over  the  Potomac  Biver. 
The  first  of  these  flights  was  on  May  6,  1896,  and 
is  described  in  Nature — tissue  of  May  28,  1896 — by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  witnessed  it.  After 
exhaustive  and  uniformly  successful  e^>eriments 
with  models,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the 
United  States  War  Department  was  expended  in 
the  construction  of  a  similar  machine  of  man-carry- 
ing size,  weig^iing  830  pounds  and  propelled  by  a 
52-hor8epower  gasoline  engine.  This  machine  was 
twice  tried,  on  October  7  and  December  8, 1903,  but 
both  times  was  plunged  in  the  Potomac  by  defects 
in  the  launching  apparatus.  It  is  a  general  belief 
that  in  calm  weather  this  machine  is  capable  of 
fairly  stable  fli^t,  but  no  tests  have  been  made  of 
it  since  the  incondusive  trials  referred  to. 

OTTO  AND  OnSTAV  LUJENTHAL 

Probably  no  other  worker  in  the  history  of  aero- 
nautical science  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
Otto  Lilienthal,  whose  early  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  In  association  with  his 
brother  Qustav,  have  formed  the  groundwork  for 
a  large  proportion  of  subsequent  successful  exper- 
iments, and  whose  martyrdom  to  the  advancement 
of  flight  is  a  loss  that  never  can  be  estimated. 
Lilienthal's  investigations,  which  commenced  in 
1871  and  progressed  to  actual  gliding  experiments 
in  1891,  were  of  a  thoroughness  that  few  have  ex- 
ceeded, many  of  his  conclusions  being  still  regarded 
as  part  of  the  gospel  of  most  students.  All  told  he 
performed  over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximum  length 
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of  1000  feet  and  at  a  maTimMm  speed  of  twenty- 
two  miles  an  hour.  Though  originally  a  firm  be- 
lieTer  in  the  monoplane  (see  Figures  230,  231,  and 
263),  and  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of  soaring 
flight,  in  1896  he  built  a  2^hor8epower  motor, 
weig^iing  88  pounds,  and  it  was  in  testing  the  bi- 
plane sketched  in  Figure  232,  to  which  he  proposed 
the  application  of  fiappii^  propulsion  by  the  use  of 
his  motor,  that  he  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  a 
height  of  50  feet,  on  August  10,  1896. 

JOHN  J.  MONTQOUEKT 

The  history  of  engineering  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  struggling  inventor  who,  having  realized  the 
labor  of  his  brain  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  mechan- 
ism of  more  or  less  incalculable  value,  is  thereafter 
accorded  neither  deserved  recognition  nor  any  ade- 
quate share  in  the  material  returns  from  his  work, 
which  is  commonly  seized  and  exploited  by  more 
assertive  egotisms  and  sturdier  greeds* 

On  April  29, 1905,  in  California,  there  was  pub- 
licly performed  a  feat  which  no  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced person  who  investigates  its  details  can 
fail  to  characterize  as  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  the  history  of  aerial  navigation.   For  on  this  day 

*  It  if  a  fact  perhapi  worthy  at  Mmark  that  mneh  in  the  spirit  ud 
nethodi  of  the  timei  make  such  a  eondition  perfeetlr  to  ba  erpeeteA 
A  large  proportion  of  th«  lay  pren  snd  the  )(eiieral  pnbUe,  th»  ODe 
eatoring  to  and  derivinit  ita  sopport  from  the  other,  poww  neither  the 
deliberata  ontlooh  nor  the  soecinl  knowledcre  neeesaary  to  jnBt  appreda- 
tioB  and  apprainnlg  of  te«hiiieitl  merits  xnd  vitlnpi.  vhile  the  Rveraee 
IsftitiitloH  of  higher  leamisg,  from  which  the  inenleatlon  of  better- 
balanced  oninionfl  DiiRht  be  TMaonnbly  exneeted,  are  too  eonunoiily 
devoted  to  foTlowIag  fnatead  of  leadiii);  Rcientifle  progrew,  and  to  oempy- 
log  th«  developing  mind  with  mnemonle  f  eati  of  rememberlag  aolred 
problnna  inatead  of  with  the  ozareEie  of  reaaonlng  ont  nnpolved  onea 
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there  ascended  from  the  college  grounds  at  Santa 
Clara,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
an  ordiBarj  heated  air  balloon — to  which  was  at- 
tached, not  a  parachute,  but  a  4&-pound  glider  de- 
signed by  Professor  Mont^mery  and  mounted  by 
an  intrepid  parachute  jumper,  Daniel  Maloney 
(see  Figures  225,  226,  227,  and  260). 

At  a  lieight  of  about  4000  feet  the  aeroplane  ^as 
cut  loose  from  the  balloon  and  commenced  to  glide, 
under  the  most  absolute  control  imaginable,  to  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  the  descent  the  most 
extraordinary  and  complex  maneuvera  were  ac- 
complished— spiral  and  circling  turns  being  exe- 
cuted with  an  ease  and  grace  almost  beyond  de- 
scription, level  travel  accomplished  with  the  wind 
and  against  it,  figure-eight  evolutions  performed 
without  difficulty,  and  hair-raising  dives  were  ter- 
minated by  abrupt  checking  of  the  movement  by 
changing  tlie  angles  of  the  wing  surfaces.  At  times 
the  speed,  as  estimated  by  ^e  witnesses,  was 
over  sixty-eight  miles  an  hour,  and  yet  after  a 
flight  of  approximately  eight  miles  in  twenty  min- 
utes the  machine  was  brought  to  rest  upon  a  previ- 
ously designated  spot,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  where  the  balloon  had  been  released,  so  lightly 
that  the  aviator  was  not  even  jarred,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  land  on  bia  feet,  not 
on  a  special  alighting  gear. 

AH  of  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  fl^ht  are  well 
attested.  NewsjMiper  men  who  were  present  could 
not  find  terms  extravagant  enough  adequately  to 
praise  what  they  witnessed.  The  correspondent  of 
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the  Scientific  America/A,  m  the  issue  of  that  peri- 
odical published  on  May  20,  1905,  declared  that 
"An  aeroplane  has  been  constructed  that  in  all 
circumstances  will  retain  its  equilibriiun  and  is  sub- 
ject  in  its  gliding  flight  to  the  control  and  guidance 
of  an  ox>erator.**  Octave  Ohanute  characterized 
the  flight  as  "the  most  daring  feat  ever  attempted", 
and  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  "all  subsequent  attempts  in  aviatioD 
must  begin  with  the  Montgomery  machine.*'  * 

While  it  is  difficult  for  a  trained  engineer,  for 
the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  Montgomery's 
work,  to  prevent  being  overwhelmed  by  its  extent 


*  It  ia  a  fact  of  quite  nnoMapable  tignUeaiiee  that  reeent  acting 
and  pTesent  moRtaatm  in  aeiOBautiea  do  data  moat  d«flnitel7  tnga  tlw 
pablie  flights  of  the  Hootgomerj'  maehiiM  in  IMS. 

On  page  4S  of  the  Jane  lame  of  Motor  of  that  jtAt — in  which  maga- 
sine  the  writer  had  been  for  aome  time  giving  ipaee  to  a  eolnnin  on 
aeronantiea — an  account  of  the  Montcomerj  fl^ta  and  an  iDuatrated 
deaeription  of  the  Moatfromerj  machine  waa  pobliahed.    Prior   to    thii 

SablicBtion,  and  the  aceonnta  in  the  Sdentifle  American  already  referred 
1,  all  Kttmnpta  at  flight,  without  a  aolitar;  exeeption  that  is  anthenti- 
eated,  bad  been  marked  bj  e*er'pre»ent  nneertaintr  aa  to  eqaiUbriiun. 
eonatant  hazard  to  the  operator,  and  freqaent  acddenti — ranging  from 
minor  mlahapa  to  fearfol  fatalitiea.  The  lonseat  fligbta  with  man-earrj- 
ing  machines  that  are  deflnitel7  sabatantiatea  before  thii  time  were  the 
maxiniimii  of  1000  feet  bj  Lilienthal  and  Ader,  the  892  feet  h7  the 
Wrlgbta  in  1903,  and  the  1377-foot  flight  b^  the  Wrighta  in  IM4,  wit- 
neased  tsf  Octave  Channte.  AH  of  these  ended  in  damage  to  the 
apparatni.  Snbaeinient  to  pablleatton  and  dn-olation  of  these  aeeoanta 
there  promptlj  followed  the  experimenta  with  motor-propelled  maehinea 
by  Ferber  in  Franee  daring  1005;  the  fairly  nieeeasfal  glidea  of  Areh- 
deieon.  and  of  Bteriot  and  the  Toidna,  over  the  Seine  in  Jnne  and 
3\s\y,  1905;  the  remarkable  anttalned  flights  of  the  Wright  brother* 
over  Hnffman  Prairie,  Ohio,  between  September  26  and  October  5,  1905. 
and  the  flights  of  Santoa-Dnmont,  at  Bagatelle,  France,  in  Aagnat  and 
September,  1906. 

Tnn  the  foregoing  it  Mem*  perfeetlj  fkir  to  ttate  that  it  waa  Hont- 
gomerr's  aneeeaaes  that  gave  deflnite  and  recorded  b^nnii^  to  the 
now   fast  idvandng  period  of  mas'!  maateiy  over  the   moat   ehiaiTe 
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and  importance,  it  is  a  singular  though  not  inex- 
plicable fact  that  the  general  public  has  in  no 
measurable  degree  appreciated  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. Even  eye  witnesses  of  the  California 
flights  as  a  rule  seemed  to  imagine  that  something 
akin  to  a  parachute  jump  was  in  progress,  few 
realiziDg  that  the  one  great  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation from  the  beginning  had  been  that  of  con- 
trolled flight  and  maintained  equilibrium,  which 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  was  their  privi- 
lege to  witness.*  ' 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  his  experi- 
mental demonstrations  have  been  Professor  Mont- 
gomery's profound  researches  in  aerodynamics.t 
The  son  of  a  former  assistant  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  graduated  in  1879  from 
St.  Ignatius  Gollege,^  in  San  Francisco,  with  abun- 
dant equipment  and  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion of  his  favorite  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted 


that  the  problem  of  propnWon  ii  a  eompantlvelj  minor  matter,  Mp«- 
cUIIt  now  tliBt  bigh-power  and  light-wdght  motors  hate  bean  made 
videlj   arsUable  hj  tto   derak^mmt  of   tba   automobile.     LiUathal, 


D'Ertemo,  and  HouiDard  all  have  azprsswd  the  eoBTletion  that  indefl- 
Bite  aoarinc  flight  ia  aa  podtiTetr  povibla  aa  it  it  certain  that  birda 
patoim  it;  IdUigler  wrota  lilt  paper  on  "The  Internal  Work  of  the 
Wind"  in  an  olfort  to  explain  thia  phenomenon;  Channt«,  in  his  eeaaj 
OB  "Soaring  Flight,"  itontl/  eontenda  that  we  are  on  tbe  verge  of  its 
twompliahment ;  and  Wiltmr  Wrlg'ht  is  anthorit?  for  tbe  statement  that 
"tbeie  ia  another  mj  of  flTing  which  requires  no  artificial  motor"  an<l 
which  "la  aa  well  able  to  support  a  flying  machine  aa  a  bird" — while 
eren  ia  the  Wright  patent  spedfleBtions  there  Is  eontonplated  Ai^t 
"dthar  bj  the  application  of  mechanical  power  or  hf  tbe  nUIiaaUon  of 
the  force  of  grarity." 

I   invettigatlonB  and   eonelndona   sea 


^  his  reaearehea  in  wireleia  telegraphy. 
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the  lai^er  portion  of  his  life.  First  attracted  to 
aeronautical  problems  as  a  boy  in  1877,  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  Montgomery  built  his  fii^  machine, 
a  flapping-wing  contriTanee  of  such  merits  ih&t  one 
experiment  was  enough  to  con-vince  its  designer 
that  success  was  not  to  be  found  in  this  direction. 

From  this  beginning  dated  a  period  of  consist- 
ent experimenting,  which  for  priority,  originality, 
and  quality  of  its  practical  results  and  theoretical 
conclusions  has  not  been  approached  by  any  subse- 
quent investigator.  During  1884-85  three  gliders  * 
were  built,  from  the  first  of  which  a  glide  of  600 
feet  t  was  obtained  and  the  lifting  value  of  curved 
surfaces  (copied  from  the  sea-gull's  wings)  demon- 
strated; from  the  second  of  which  the  futility  of 
flat  surfaces  was  proved,  but  in  which  diagonally- 
hinged  rear  wing  portions  were  used  (practically 
analogous  to  the  Farman  device  that  the  Wrights 
are  seeking  to  enjoin  at  the  present  time)^;  and 
in  the  third  of  which  the  lateral  equilibrium  was 
maintained  by  pivoted  wings.  If 

Besides  the  flight  at  Santa  Clara,  many  others 
were  made,  some  of  them  presenting  most  remark- 


e  35,  ii  doMribad  li 
n  pKge  249. 
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&ble  features  and  one  terminating  in  a  fatal  acci- 
dent. The  full  details  of  these  are  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  reproduetion  in  its  en- 
tirety of  an  article  originally  published  in  The 
A.eroplane,  in  1905,  and  republished  in  January, 
1909,  in  Aeronautics.  This  article  follows  without 
alteration  except  to  correct  typography,  etc. : 

"When  I  conmieoced  practical  demonstration  in 
my  work  with  aeroplanes  I  had  before  me  three 
polnta;  First,  eqnilibriimi ;  second,  complete  control; 
xind  third,  long  continued  or  soaring  Sight  In  start- 
ing I  constmcted  and  tested  three  sets  of  models,  each 
in  advance  of  the  other  in  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  their  soaring  powers,  bnt  all  equally  perfect  as  to 
eqnilibrimn  and  control.  These  models  were  tested  by 
dropping  them  from  a  cable  stretched  between  two 
mountain  tops,  with  Tariooji  loads,  adjustments  and 
positions.  And  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
models  were  dropped  upside  down  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable position,  they  always  found  their  equilibrium 
immediately  and  glided  safely  to  earth. 

"Then  I  constructed  a  large  machine  patterned 
after  the  first  model,  and  with  the  assistance  of  three 
cowboy  friends  personally  made  a  number  of  flints 
in  the  steep  mountains  near  San  Juan  (a  hundred 
miles  distant).  In  making  these  flights  I  simply  took 
the  aeroplane  and  made  a  running  jump.  These  tests 
were  discontinued  after  I  put  my  foot  in  a  squirrel 
hole  in  landing  and  hurt  my  leg. 

"The  follo^ng  year  I  commenced  the  work  on  a 
la^er  scale,  by  engaging  aeronauts  to  ride  my  aero- 
plane dropped  from  balloons.  During  this  work  I 
nsed  five  hot-air  balloons  and  one  gas  balloon,  five  or 
ail  aeroplanes,  three  riders — Maloney,  Wilkie  and  De- 
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foloo— and  had  sixteen  applicants  on  my  list  and  had 
a  training  station  to  prepare  any  when  I  needed  them. 

"Exhibitions  vere  given  in  Santa  Cmz,  San  Joae, 
Santa  Clara,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento.  The  flights 
that  were  made,  instead  of  being  haphazard  affairs, 
were  in  the  order  of  safety  and  development.  In  the 
first  fli^t  of  an  aeronant  the  aeroplane  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  had  little  liberty  of  action,  con- 
sequently he  could  make  only  a  limited  flight.  IJi 
some  of  the  first  flints,  the  aeroplane  did  little  more 
than  settle  in  the  air.  Bnt  as  the  rider  gained  experi- 
ence in  each  snccessive  flight  I  changed  the  adjnst- 
ments,  giving  him  more  liberty  of  addon,  so  he  could 
obtain  loi^r  flights  and  more  varied  moveanents  in 
the  flights.  But  in  none  of  the  flights  did  I  have  the 
adJQstments  so  that  the  riders  had  full  liberty,  as  I 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  experience  necessary  for  their  safety;  and 
hence,  none  of  my  aeroplanes  were  launched  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  could  make  adjustments  nece^ 
sary  for  a  full  flight. 

"This  line  of  action  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  aeronauts  or  riders  who  had  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  wanted  to  make  long  flights  after  the  first 
few  trials,  hut  I  found  it  necessary  as  they  seenoed 
slow  in  comprehending  the  important  elements  and 
were  too  willing  to  take  risks.  To  give  them  the  full 
knowledge  in  ^ese  matters  I  was  formulating  plans 
for  a  large  starting  station  on  the  Moxmt  Hamilton 
Bange  from  which  I  could  launch  an  aeroplane  capable 
of  carrying  two,  one  of  my  aeronauts  and  myself, 
so  I  could  teach  him  by  drauonstration.  Bnt  the  dis- 
asters consequent  on  the  great  earthquake,  completely 
stopped  all  my  work  on  these  lines.*    The  flights  that 


*  SiDM  the  fDreKoIof;  wu  written  amngeiiienti  have  been  made  meA 
capita)  IntorMted  for  the  reaamptloii  of  ue  HoatgtnMrr 
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were  given  were  only  the  first  of  the  series  with  aero- 
planes patterned  after  the  first  model.  There  were  no 
aeroplanes  constmcted  according  to  the  two  other  mod- 
els, as  I  had  not  given  the  fnll  demonstration  of  the 
w^orkingB  of  the  first,  thoa^  some  remarkable  and 
startling  work  was  done.  On  one  occasion,  Maloney  in 
trying  to  make  a  very  short  turn  during  rapid  flight 
pressed  very  hard  on  the  stirrup  which  gives  a  screw 
shape  to  the  wings  and  made  a  side  somersault.  The 
course  of  the  machine  was  very  much  like  one  turn 
of  a  corkscrew.  After  this  movement,  the  machine 
continued  on  its  regular  course.  And  afterwards  Wil- 
hie,  not  to  he  outdone  by  Maloney,  told  his  friends  he 
■would  do  the  same,  and  in  a  subsequent  flight,  made  two 
side  somersaults,  one  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in 
an  opposite,'^  then  made  a  deep  dive  and  a  long  glide 
and,  when  abont  three  hundred  feet  in  the  ur,  brought 
the  aeroplane  to  a  sndden  stop  and  settled  to  ibe  earth. 
After  these  antics,  I  decreased  the  extent  of  the  pos- 
sible change  in  the  form  of  wing  anrface  so  as  to  allow 
only  straight  sailing  or  only  long  cnrves  in  taming. 

"Dnring  my  work  I  had  a  few  carping  critics  that 
I  silenced  by  this  standing  offer:  If  they  wonid  de- 
posit a  thonsand  dollars  I  would  cover  it  on  this  prop- 
osition. I  wonId  fasten  a  150-pomid  sack  of  sand  in 
the  rider's  seat,  make  the  necessary  adjnstments,  and 
send  np  an  aeroplane  npside  down  with  a  balloon,  the 
aeroplane  to  be  liberated  by  a  time  fuse.  If  the  aero- 
plane  did  not  immediately  right  itself,  make  a  flight, 
and  come  safely  to  the  gronnd,  the  money  was  theirs. 
"Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  fatal  acddentf 
The  drcumstances  are  these :  The  ascension  was  given 
to  entertain  a  military  company  in  which  were  many 


ton  JV17-18.1MB. 
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of  Maloney's  friends,  and  he  haid  told  th^n  he  woald 
give  the  most  sensational  fli^t  they  ever  heard  of. 
As  the  balloon  was  rising  with  the  aeroplane,  a  gay 
rope  dropping  svitched  around  the  right  wing  and 
broke  the  tower  that  braced  the  two  rear  wings  and 
which  also  gave  control  over  the  taiL  We  shouted  to 
Haloney  that  the  machine  was  broken  bnt  he  prob- 
ably did  not  hear  ns,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing 'Hurrah  for  Montgomery's  airship',  and  as  the 
break  was  behind  him,  he  may  not  have  detected  it. 
Now  did  he  know  of  the  breakage  or  not,  and  if  be 
knew  of  it  did  he  take  a  risk  so  as  not  to  disappoint 
bis  friends  t  At  all  events,  when  the  machine  started 
on  its  flight  the  rear  wings  commenced  to  flap  (thus 
indicating  they  were  loose),  the  machine  turned  on 
its  back,  and  settled  a  little  faster  than  a  parachute. 
When  we  reached  Maloney  he  was  nnoonseioiis  and 
lived  only  thirty  minntes.  The  only  mark  of  any  kind 
on  him  was  a  scratch  from  a  wire  on  the  side  of  his 
neck.  The  six  attending  physidans  were  pozzled  at 
the  canse  of  his  death.  This  is  remarkable  for  a  verti- 
cal descent  of  over  2,000  feet" 

In  view  of  the  extensive  appropriation  and 
utilization  by  otherB  of  ideas  originated  by  him,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
Professor  Monl^mery  that  he  holds  a  United 
States  patent  (see  Figure  260)  broadly  covering 
the  combination  of  "wing  warping"  with  curved 
surfaces* — ^the  only  sort  that  have  ever  flown. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  M7«n]  promlnant  pktflnt  Rttornejv,  there  ia  bo 
eosfliet  between  thu  patent  and  the  earlier  one  iwiied  to  tbe  Wright 
brothera,  for  tbe  comUnation  of  "normally-flat  aeroplanea"  (see  Page 
455)  with  a  tjpe  of  "wing  warping"  anbetantially  propoeed  by  Ijb  Brw, 
DIMenio,  and  Mouillard,  and  tested,  If  at  all,  in  deriees  that  have  bran 
proved  inoperative.  Bnt  in  alt  of  the  Wright  maehinee  that  Iwve  flown, 
and  in  moat  other  aneeeMfnl  modern  maehinee,  there  appears  the  eom- 
blnation  of  tmrved  anrfaee*  with  "wing  warping" — *  alreet  intrlng*- 
BWnt  of  the  Mo&tfomerj  patent. 
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An  uncommonly  ingenious  iuTentor  of  aero- 
naiitical  devices  was  A.  Penaud,  who  began  before 
he  was  twenty  by  devising  the  toy  helicopter  re- 
ferred to  on  Page  127,  and  subsequently  made  the 
successful  toy  omithopter  mentioned  on  Page  120. 
But  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  art  was 
a  half -ounce  model  aeroplane,  18  inches  wide  and 
20  inches  long,  closely  resembling  the  modem 
Cleriot  monoplanes  and  embodying  a  remarkable 
system  of  automatic  longitudinal  stabiUly.  Pro- 
pelled by  twisted  rubber  bands,  this  model  made 
both  straight  and  circular  flights  up  to  a  mftTimum 
length  of  131  feet,  at  a  speed  of  over  8  miles  an 
hour.  Subsequently  Penaud  was  associated  with 
a  mechanician  named  Gauchot  in  a  plan  to  build 
a  monoplane  large  enough  to  carry  two  men.  This 
machine  was  to  have  weighed  2640  pounds  and  have 
a  sustaining  area  of  634  square  feet.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  with  20  or  30  horsepower  applied 
through  twin  tractor  screws  flight  could  be  accom- 
plished with  an  angle  of  incidence  of  2^,  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour.  It  was  planned  to  experiment 
over  water  to  reduce  the  danger,  but,  a  motor  of 
the  necessary  lightness  not  being  found,  and  the 
inventor  being  tormented  by  misrepresentation  and 
an  incurable  hip  disease,  from  which  he  died  in 
October,  1880,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtietii 
year,  nothing  came  of  a  project  that  possessed  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  planned  by  one  of  the  most 
able  men  vrho  ever  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
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FEBCT  8.  raiCHEB 

Another  who  began  experiments  in  his  earfy 
youth  was  the  English  engineer  Pilcher,  whoee 
interest  in  aeronautics  dated  from  1882,  when  he 
was  aged  15,  and  who  in  1892  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  his  first  glider,  closely  similar  to  those 
of  Lilienthal.  In  all  he  built  five  machines,  the 
first  of  which  had  such  pronouncedly  dihedral 
wings  that  it  promptly  proved  the  futility  of  seek- 
ing balance  by  a  low  placing  of  the  weight.  His 
final  and  most  successful  type,  the  "Hawk**  (see 
Figures  233  and  234),  was  provided  with  small 
bicycle  wheels,  had  lightly-curved  wing  surfaces, 
and  was  planned  to  sustain  a  total  weight  of  about 
250  pounds — including  a  S-horsejwwer  oil  engine — 
on  an  area  of  188  square  feet.  With  this  machine 
he  made  one  glide  of  800  feet  across  a  valley,  towed 
kitewise  at  11  miles  an  hour  by  a  cord  drawn  by 
running  boys,  with  a  five-fold  multiplying  gear 
having  a  tractive  effort  that  at  the  machine  meas- 
ured 30  pounds.  Drawings  for  the  necessary  engine 
were  made  and  study  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium 
continued  until  a  headlong  plunge  from  a  height  of 
not  over  40  feet,  caused  by  the  snapping  of  a  rudder 
guy,  resulted  in  Pilcher's  death  on  October  1, 1899. 

ALBEBTO  8AKT08-DUM0NT 

To  Santos-Bumont,  besides  much  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  dirigible  balloon  (see  Page  82), 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  first  public  and  successful 
flight  in  a  power-driven  areoplane  in  Europe,  on 
August  22, 1906.    Following  this  be  has  beai  a 
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most  daring  and  indefatigable  worker,  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  both  considerable  ability  and 
abundant  means.  The  result  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  successful  monoplanes  in  existence  (see  Fig- 
ure 221 ) ,  which  with  characteristic  unselfishness  its 
designer  has  placed  on  the  market  at  cost,  and  re- 
frained from  monopolizing  it  by  patents. 

p.  H.WENHAU 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wmham,  who  died  so  recently  aa 
August  11, 1908,  was  unquestionably  the  originator 
of  the  biplane  and  other  superimposed  multisur- 
face  constructions,  which  were  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  Hargrave  into  the  box  kite,  and  which  are 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  many  modem  aeroplane 
designs.  This  construction  he  patented  in  England 
in  1866,  in  which  year  he  also  presented  the  idea  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Aeronaut- 
ical Society  of  Great  Britain.*  Despite  the  merits 
of  the  idea,  and  its  subsequent  successful  utilization 
by  many  inventors,  no  practical  application  of  the 
construction  ever  was  made  by  its  originator. 

WILBTTB  AMI)  OBVILLB  WEIGHT 

Commencing  in  1900,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright,  two  bicycle  repatnnen  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

*  In  this  piper,  which  hai  becoma  k  eUads  on  th«  cnlijeet,  the  moat 
iDteierting  portion  ii  u  followi:  "EaTinr  rttnarked  how  thin  ii 
lAntxm  ia  duplneed  benMth  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  rtpid  flight,  It  fol- 
lo«B  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neeeBuiy  length  of  plane  for  mpporting 
iwiTj  wights,  the  mrfacee  maj  be  BaperpoMd,  or  placed  In  panUel  rowt, 
"ith  an  interral  between  them.  A  doMn  pelieane  may  fly  one  abore  the 
^tr  withont  material  impediment;  aa  if  framed  toKether;  and  it  !■ 
thnt  thown  how  two  hondredwdght  may  be  mpportea  in  a  tnmverae 
dWaiM  of  only  ton  iMt.'* 
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and  the  sons  of  Bishop  Wr^ht  of  that  city,  b^;an 
deToting  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  serions 
development  of  Buch  previous  aeronautical  knowl- 
edge as  they  found  available,  their  first  interest  in 
the  subject  havii^  been  awi^ened  by  flying  toys 
years  before,  and  a  fresh  impetus  having  been 
given  it  by  the  death  of  Lilienthal,  which  directed 
attention  to  his  work,  in  1896.  Proceedii^  with 
the  sound  idea  that  actual  practice  in  the  air  was 
the  surest  road  to  success,  an  idea  that  had  been 
fully  appreciated  but  little  realized  by  others,  the 
Wrights  levied  upon  every  possible  source  of  infor- 
mation and,  frankly  commencing  with  Chanute's 
help  and  a  modification  of  the  Ghanute  biplane 
glider,  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
construction  existent  at  the  time,  they  entered  upon 
a  deliberate,  unremitting,  and  enthusiastic  prosecu- 
tion of  an  at  first  thankless  task,  which  for  sturdy 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  sensible 
disregard  of  ignorant  opinions,  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  invention. 

Having  from  the  outset  more  faith  in  experi- 
mental than  in  analytical  methods,  the  Wrights  set 
themselves  first  to  the  task  of  confirming  or  cor- 
recting the  various  formulas  of  their  predecessors 
concerning  wind  pressures,  the  sustaining  effects  of 
different  inclined  surfaces,  etc.  Progressing  from 
these  to  the  various  possible  methods  of  steering, 
and  of  maintaining  lateral  and  longitudinal  bal- 
ance, they  tirelessly  tested  a  constantly  improving 
series  of  constructions  foy  hundreds  of  kite  and 
gliding  experiments  c<mducted  among  the  sand 
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dunea  near  Kiity  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  Having 
thus  seeured  an  amount  of  practice  that  enabled 
them  to  make  reasonably  safe  gliding  flights  of 
considerable  length  in  calma  and  moderate  winds, 
they  next  undertook  the  application  of  a  motor, 
naturally  turning  to  automobile  mechanism  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  s  suitable  power  plant 
This  resulted,  on  December  17, 1903,  in  four  flints 
in  calm  air  with  a  gasoline  engine,  the  longest  of 
which,  however,  was  of  only  852  feet — shorter  than 
many  of  Lilienthal's  glides  prior  to  1896,  hardly 
a  fourth  as  long  as  the  flight  of  Langley's  model 
on  May  6, 1896,  and  not  quite  as  long  as  the  fli^t 
of  Ader  with  his  "Avion",  on  October  14,  1897. 
On  March  22,  1903,  a  United  States  patent  was 
applied  for  on  a  wing-warping  device,  in  combina- 
tion with  flat  sustaining  surfaces,  indkating  either 
a  failure  at  this  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  definitely  and  correctly  curved 
surfaces,  or  else  constituting  a  lack  of  tiie  "full 
disclosure"  demanded  by  patent  law.  The  construc- 
tion described  in  the  patent  specifications  (see  Fig- 
ure 259)  being  obviously  inoperative,  these  were 
repeatedly  objected  to  and  rejected  by  the  patenfr 
office  examiners,  and  it  was  not  until  May  22, 1906, 
that  the  claims  were  allowed — even  then  on  the 
basis  of  an  inoperative  construction. 

Throughout  1904  the  Wright  experiments  con- 
tinued, surrounded  by  the  utmost  secre<7,  but  It 
is  definitely  attested  by  Chanute  that  during  this 
year  they  increased  the  length  of  their  longest  flight 
to  1,377  feet 
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It  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
1905,  months  after  Montgomery's  flights  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  publication  of  his  con- 
struction, and  some  time  after  bis  patent  was  ap- 
plied for,  that  the  Wrights  commenced  to  be  con- 
spicuously successful — ^with  parabolicaUy-curved 
sustaining  surfaces  and  a  system  of  wing-warping 
closely  resembling  that  of  Montgomery's  patent 
and  not  at  all  like  that  claimed  in  the  Wright 
patent  (see  Figure  260).  Following  these  successes, 
which  though  well  authenticated  were  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers  and  well  away  from  the  general 
public,  vigorous  but  quiet  efforts  were  made  during 
1906  and  1907  to  sell  to  European  governments,  not 
patent  rights,  but  *' secrets"  of  construction.  Little 
success  resulting,  because  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  were  stipulated,  and  European  aviators 
having  by  this  time  progrrased  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing long  flights,  this  policy  was  abandoned  late  in 
1908,  and  the  Wrights  came  out  into  the  open  with 
their  machines — Orville  Wright  in  the  United 
States  and  Wilbur  Wright  in  France — ^with  the  re- 
Hult  that  they  were  quickly  able  to  establish  new 
distance  and  duration  records,  which  stood  for 
nearly  a  year.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Wright  machine  does  not  hold  a  single  distance, 
duration,  speed,  weight-carrying,  cross-country,  or 
altitude  record  in  the  world,  and  has  borne  out  the 
rather  numerous  critics  of  its  construction  by  being 
responsible  for  an  imdue  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  pow^v 
propelled  heavier-than-air  machines. 
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In  the  course  of  the  early  Bleriot  and  Arch- 
deacon experiments  over  the  Seine  with  towed  and 
free  gliders  during  1904,  much  of  the  most  success- 
ful construction  and  designing  work  was  done  by 
Gabriel  Voisin,  a  young  French  engineer  who  sub- 
sequently, in  association  with  his  brother,  of  the 
Gim  now  known  as  Voisin  Freres, 
and  of  their  engineer,  M.  Colliez, 
designed  the  excellent  machines 
of  box-kite  type  with  which  Far- 
man  and  Delagrange  electrified 
the  world  by  their  flights  in  the 
latter  part  of  1907  and  the  fore- 
part of  1908.      The  Voisin  ma- 
chines, which,  while  not  without 
serious  shortcomings,  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  automatic  stability,  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
highly  successful  Farman  machine. 

HISCELLANEOnS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  those  among  the 
world's  aeroplane  designers  who  are  most  worthy 
of  mention  are  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  telephone  and  f  oxmder  of  the  Aerial  Experi- 
moit  Association,  and  whose  tetrahedral  kite  is  a 
construction  of  great  originality  and  interest ;  S.  F. 
Cody,  designer  of  one  of  the  most  successful  man- 
lifting  kites,  and  whose  biplane  (see  Figure  202)  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  aero- 
planes that  has  ever  flown ;  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  whose 
flights  with  the  "June  Bug"  and  "Silver  Dart" 
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of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association,  and  with 
machines  of  his  ovn,  entitle  him  to  :&ont  rank 
among  aviators;  Danjard,  who  in  1871  designed 
what  was  perhaps  the  first  double  monoplane, 
which  proved  unsuocessful  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  motor ;  Count  D'Estemo,  who  in 
1864  wrote  a  remarkable  pamphlet  in  which  he 
suggested  a  form  of  wing  warping  and  proposed 
other  details  since  proved  of  practical  value, 
though  he  died  in  1883,  before  the  completion  of  a 
machine  that  was  then  under  construction ;  Robert 
Esnault  Pelterie,  the  young  French  engineer  whose 
first  work  began  some  years  ago  and  whose  speedy 
and  ingenious  monoplane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  promising  of  present  machines, 
besides  which  it  has  sustained  the  highest  weight 
per  unit  of  area  of  any  machine  yet  flown  success- 
fully ;  Henry  Farman,  whose  early  flights  with  the 
Voisin  machines,  subsequent  development  of  this 
type  into  the  first  aeroplane  to  employ  both  wheels 
and  nmners  in  the  starting  and  alighting  gear,  and 
his  recent  record  achievements,  have  definitely  con- 
tributed to  progress;  Captain  Ferdinand  Ferber, 
of  the  French  army,  who  ranks  equally  high  as  a 
pioneer  worker,  as  an  authority  on  both  heavier^ 
than-air  and  Ughter-than-air  craft,  and  as  a  writer 
on  the  subject  of  aeronautics,  and  whose  tragic 
death  some  montiis  ago  is  one  of  the  heaviest  tolls 
yet  exacted  for  aeronautical  advancement;  Lau- 
rence Hargrave,  whose  invention  of  the  box  kite 
and  wonderful  work  with  omithopter  propulsion 
have  in  a  measure  overshadowed  his  discoveries 
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concerning  the  aeroplane  proper;  Henson,  whose 
iuuneiise^  3000-pound  aeroplane  buiU  in  1842,  em- 
bodied a  lai^  proportion  of  the  features  since 
proved  needful,  and  turned  out  a  failure  more  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  in  advance  of  its  time  than 
for  any  other  sing:le  reason ;  A,  M.  Herring,  whose 
early  association  with  Ghanute  and  recent  asso- 
ciation with  Curtiss  at 
least  entitles  hhn  to  rec- 
ognition ;  Captain  Le 
Bris,  whose  reputed  as-      _ 

'      ,  .  7.  •    T  .      .  Vtwm  M.— L*  Brie  Glld«. 

tounding   flight    m 

France  with  a  wing-warped  machine  in  1867  almost 
staggers  belief  (the  Le  Bris  glider  is  Ulustrated 
in  Figure  36) ;  M.  Levavasseur,  whose  Antoinette 
monoplanes  are  among  the  finest  present-day  fliers 
and  are  certainly  the  most  graceful,  and  whose 
fuel-injection  motors  have  been  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  modem  Euroi>ean 
aeroplane  of  demonstrated  quality;  Linfleld,  who 
in  1878  conceived  the  ingenious  plan  of  testing  the 
lift  of  an  aeroplane  by  hauling  it  on  a  railway  flat 
car,  and  thus  caused  it  to  rise  clear — ^though  with- 
out contributing  anything  to  the  solution  of  equi- 
librium; Michael  Loup,  who  in  1852  had  fully  de- 
veloped the  wheeled  starting  gear;  Hiram  S. 
Maxim,  whose  exhaustive  and  expensive  experi- 
ments in  1894  gave  definite  solution  of  the  power 
and  lifting  problems,  though  they  were  of  little 
^elp  to  seekers  after  efficiency  and  equilibrium; 
Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  whose  "L 'Empire  de 
rAlr",  published  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  great 
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classics  of  aeronautical  literature,  whose  g^ding 
Sights  in  Egypt  are  not  without  interest,  ajid  whose 
United  States  patent  (see  Figure  262)  shows  a 
tolerably  clear  appreciation  of  one  type  of  wing 
warping ;  Thomas  Moy,  who  in  1875  got  12  miles 
an  hour — on  the  ground — by  the  thrust  of  the 
propellers  of  his  "aerial  steamer"  (see  Figure  37) ; 


riflun  S7. — Hot'*  A«ri>l  Bteuaer.  TMt»d  on  a  tnek  In  Um  CrjMi 
PaUM,  London,  In  Judc,  IBTE.  Six-foot  propcUen.  BUam  enxlBi,  S14i>-li>ek 
crllnder,  dereloplDS  tlire«  borwpover  at  BGO  rcrolutloiu  a  minute.  EnclBe 
welfbed  80  poanda,  <rllb  boiler.  Car  ran  on  tbree  anall  wbcda.  Speed  ft 
12  nlla  an  boar  ptored  lnaDlllcl«Bt  to  lut 

Horatio  Phillips,  who  in  the  years  from  1884  to 
1891  by  empirical  methods  went  more  deeply  into 
the  question  of  correct  wing  sections  than  any  pre- 
vious investigator  and  then  produced  slat-like 
multiplane  models  of  extraordinai^  lifting  capaci- 
ties ;  Stringf  ellow,  who  in  1868  built  the  first  tri- 
plane  (a  model)  and  afterwards  produced  a  steam- 
engine  that  developed  one  horsepower  within  13 
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poimds  of  weight,  achievementB  that  he  was  follow- 
ing up  by  the  construction  of  a  man-carrying  ma- 
chine, ^vhich  was  left  unfiniBhed  at  his  death  in 
1883;  Victor  Tatin,  who  made  in  1879  the  first 
model  aeroplane  that  lifted  itself  hy  a  run  on  the 
ground,  and  who  at  a  recent  date  was  working  on 
a  modem  aeroplane  for  the  Clement-Bayard  con- 
cern, in  France ;  and  Yuia,  who  in  1906  designed 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  reaUy  modem  monoplanes, 
and  accomplished  a  few  very  short  flights  towards 
the  end  of  this  year  and  during  1907. 


CRAPTEB  FOCB 

AEROPLANE  DETAILS 

Passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  broader 
possibilities  and  problems  of  human  flight  to  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  such  flight  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  necessarily  a  transition  from 
the  general  to  the  particular. 

Aeroplanes,  for  example,  are  vehicles  inTolving 
sustaining  surfaces  of  suitable  form,  provided 
with  means  for  propulsion,  for  tbs  maintenance 
of  equilibriimi,  and  for  steering  in  different  lateral 
and  vertical  directions.  Eridentiy  the  provision 
of  these  different  elements  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  being  the  ease  it 
is  possible  to  work  towards  the  more  perfect  de- 
signs only  by  two  policies — one  requiring  study 
of  the  laws  involved  in  flight  and  the  applicataan 
of  these  laws  in  suitable  mechanisms,  and  the  otiier 
involving  ol»erTation  and  copying  of  the  flying 
mechanisms  of  nature.  Both  of  these  policiea  are 
beset  by  tremendous  difficulties — ^the  first  because 
of  the  exceedingly  complex  factors  of  the  problem, 
and  the  second  because  there  is  no  bird  that  ap- 
proaches in  size  or  weight  the  smallest  man-carry- 
ing vehicle. 


FlQuBK  69. — Coupy  Biplane.  In  this  the  placing  ol  tbe  Burface  t:  tn  advance  of  the 
■u[(tG«  w  i*  lnt«nd«d  lo  cause  tbe  air-currents  to  meet  the  mrCaces  Id  such  a  manner  aa  to 
secure  grrnler  IIFI  from  tbe  upper  aurtace  than  Is  setureil  In  biplanes  In  wblcb  It  Is  placed 
fartber  back.  That  Balness  of  the  uarlaccs  Is  quite  erroneous,  though  perhaps  not  the  only 
reason  the  machine  failed  as  a  tiler. 


I    PranilDK   of    Antoinette    MonoplaDe    Wing. 


FiouBi  72.— Framing  ot  A 
in  Firders  aa,  which  are  to 
oDdary  longitudinal  tnembcrr 
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ANALOGIES  IN  NATUBB 

Besides  constituting  the  most  concIuaiTe  evi- 
dence imaginable  of  the  perfect  practicability  of 
flight,  as  well  as  serving  as  the  original  and  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  man  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  navi- 
gation of  the  air,  the  birds  and  other  animals  that 
fly  afford  models  that  naturally  merit  the  most 
thorough  and  profound  consideration  of  all 
students  of  aerodynamics.  For  in  nature's 
mechanisms  of  fli^t  must  exist  answers  to  all  the 
problems  of  flying,  awaiting  for  their  discovery 
only  the  analyses  and  applications  of  sufficiently 
persevering  and  painstaking  investigators. 

From  the  facts  of  animal  flight  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  deductions  to  be  made  at  the  outset. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the  evident 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  and  more 
than  one  type  of  mechanism  that  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  There  are  the  common  flap- 
ping flight,  the  less-common  soaring  flight,  and 
the  flight  of  the  wing-case  insects,  while  in  the 
way  of  structural  variety  it  is  a  broad  range  from 
the  tissues  of  insect  wings,  the  furred  skin  folds 
of  the  flyii^  squirrel,  and  the  membranous  Integu- 
menta  of  the  flying  fi^es,  bats,  etc.,  to  the  feath- 
eral  perfection  of  the  wing  of  a  humming  bird  or 
condor. 

The  size  of  flying  animals  also  is  a  point  of 
interest.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  of  the  soaring  fliers 
^  the  California  vulture,  similar  to  but  in  its 
largest  specimens  larger  than  the  largest  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Andean  condor,  and  not  uncommonly 
weighing  as  much  as  20  poimds.  Turkeys  are  said 
sometimes  to  weigh  twice  this,  while  the  albatross 
is  occasionally  found  of  a  weight  of  18  pounds. 
Still  heavier  than  these  may  have  been  the  extinct 
pterodactyl,  which  it  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, weighed  no  more  than  30  pounds.  No  flying 
creature  that  ever  existed  appears  to  have  been  as 
heavy  as  the  combination  of  a  man  with  the  lightest 
structure  that  can  be  made  to  support  him,  and 
this  fact  often  has  been  cited  as  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  human  flight,  having  been 
advanced  as  conclusive  by  no  less  an  authoritv 
than  the  late  Simon  Newcomb.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  the  areas  and 
the  power  required  to  support  a  given  weight 
steadily  decrease  in  passing  from  the  smaller  fly- 
ing animals  to  the  larger.  This  point,  so  favorable 
in  its  bearings  on  the  problems  of  human  flight,  is 
not  \^olly  due  to  any  single  cause,  though  prob- 
ably th^  main  factors  are  the  efEect  noted  on  Page 
184,  and  the  escape  of  air  around  the  edges  of  wing 
surfaces —  such  edges  being  necessarily  longest  in 
proportion  to  the  area  in  the  smaller  sizes,  it  being 
a  geometrical  axiom  that  the  length  of  boundary 
of  any  given  shape  of  surface  increases  in  direct 
ratio  with  increases  in  linear  dimensions,  whereas 
areas  increase  with  the  square  of  these  dimensions. 
Thus  a  square  one  by  one,  equalling  one  square 
unit  of  area,  has  four  linear  units  of  edge — one 
foot  to  each  one-fourth  of  a  square  unit  of  area, 
whereas  a  square  two  by  two,  affording  four  square 
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units  of  area,  has  only  eight  linear  units  of  edge — 
one  to  each  one-half  of  a  square  unit  of  area. 

The  weights,  weight  supported  per  unit  of  wing 
area,  horsepower,  pounds  supported  per  unit  of 
area,  and  pounds  supported  per  horsepower,  in 
the  cases  of  different  flying  creatures  and  success- 
ful aeroplanes,  are  given  in  tabular  form  on  the 
next  page. 

PLYIWa  FISH 

Flying  fish,  which  are  found  in  all  the  wanner 
seas,  are  capable  of  maximum  flights  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards — ^usually  at  a  height  of  not  over 
fifteen  feet— by  a  method  of  progression  that  is 
decidedly  peculiar  and,  in  some  respects,  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  to  lead  to  controversy  amongst 
different  observers.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that 
the  flight  IB  of  the  true 
gliding  type,  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  force 
of  the  itiitifti  impulse  of  pmdm  ss.— Firim  no. 
the  tail  in  the  rush  out  of 

the  water  when  these  creatures  are  pursued  by  any 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  but  there  are  not  lack- 
ing those  who  stoutly  assert  that  there  is  on  occa- 
»on  a  true  flapping  fiight.  This  has  been  explained 
by  others  as  a  fluttering  of  the  great  pectoral  fins 
into  successive  wave  crestb,  to  keep  the  membranes 
from  drying  in  long  flights.  It  is  also  commonly 
stated  that  flying  fish  go  much  farther  against  the 
wind  than  with  it— which  if  true  at  once  involves 
the  difficult  and  little  understood  phenomena  of 
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soariDg  flight  An  exceedingly  interesting  fact 
about  fljring  fish  is  that  they  present  the  only 
examples  in  nature's  fliers  of  the  use  of  vertical 
surfaces — presumably  to  afford  automatic  lateral 
stability  (see  Page  209).  The  largest  flying  flsh 
are  about  18  inches  long  (see  Figure  38). 

FLTINO  LIZABDS 

The  Malayan  gecko,  or  "flying  -.'ragon",  is  a 
curious  creature,  the  habits  of  which  are  little 
known.  It  is  provided  with  loose  membranous 
ezpansious  along  the  sides  of  the  body  which  are 
supposed  to  enable  it  to  make  long  gUding  leaps, 
tike  those  of  the  flying  squirrels.  A  commoner 
lizard  of  East  India  has  loose  folds  of  skin  that 
are  distensible  by  several  movable  ribs.  Neither 
of  these  animals  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
eight  inches. 

FLTING  SQTTIBBELS 

The  common  flying  squirrel  is  a  very  small 
nocturnal  species  with  a  feather-like  tail,  and  folds 
of  skin  on  either  side  capable  of  being  stretched 
out  and  controled  in  such  manner  by  the  legs  that 
W-foot  glides  from  treetops  are  made  in  safety. 
There  are  much  larger  but  less  known  species- in 
California  and  Alaska  that  undoubtedly  can  glide 
from  trees  200  feet  high, 

TLYma  LEUTTB 

The  flying  lemur,  the  "colugo"  of  the  Bast 
Indies,  has  a  very  loose  skin  with  peculiarly  sleek 
^)  enabling  it  to  make  long  sailing  leaps  like  the 
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flying  squirreL    It  is  a  slender  creature  18 
long,  and  is  much  the  largest  and  heaviest  at 
several  aTiiTT>»1n  that  ^de  in  this  manner. 

rLTINO  FBOO 

An  animal  of  which  there  has  been  litUe 
accurate  observation  is  the  flying  fn^ — a  WtlOTiit 
tree-  dwelliiis.  nig 
that  is  suppoaaJtiD 
sail  down  from  fte 
tree  tops  in  long  slant- 
ing flights.  Its  feet 
are  very  large  and 
webbed  between  the 
toes  (see  Figure  39). 
It  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  correct 

methods  of  iwaintP*"- 

ing  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  plurality  of  separated  surfaces  (see 
Page  215). 

BOABINaBIBDS 

The  phenomraia  of  soaring  fl^t  has  long  been 
a  mystery  to  students  of  the  subject,  havii^  baf- 
fled the  m(Ht  eminent  physicists  in  attempts  to 
explain  it  and  defied  the  most  painstaking  obeerr- 
ers  to  disprove  its  existence.  For  these  reasons 
the  effortless  travel  of  the  soaring  birds,  the 
largest  and  practically  the  heaviest  of  all  flying 
creatures,  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  achievement 
in  aerial  navigation— to  be  attained  by  man,  if  at 


fiuuHE  7;l. — FraiD«  ur  Bl^rlot  Monapliine  Wln^.  Id  (hl6  wlog  tbe  longlludtnal  BupparUiig 
nenibcrB  are  five  In  number,  with  croas  linic1iii(  aod  cui'ved  tlbs  almflar  to  those  used  loOtia 
tDtolaiKe  machine.  The  cnrvature  la  given  lo  the  ribs  slmpl;  by  alralnloK  Ihem  Into  place 
'9  pai  togolhcr,  lh<re  liGini:  no  prfllntinary  bending. 


t'lQuiK  74. — Inverted  Upper 
on  auppoTis  for  the  coDTcnlence  of  loen  vorking  upon  tt.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  rib  Ih 
made  of  two  light  atrlpa  tib,  wbtch  are  spaced  apart  by  the  witig  bnra  aa  and  by  the  amati 
■pactoi;  members  d4.  The  rib  In  the  foreeround  Is  mnde  xolld  because  It  forms  the  end  of 
a  seeclon  of  the  wing,  which  attaches  to  an  adjacent  section  by  the  small  clamping  plates 
on  the  ends  of  the  wing  bsra. 
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all,  only  ppon  a  complete  and  perfect  understand- 
ing of  laws  that  neither  fit  into  nor  follow  from 
many  of  the  accepted  conceptiona  of  force  and 
motion  (see  Page  1^).  In  the  tahle  on  Page  162 
the  soaring  birds  are  designated  with  stars — *. 
The  m<»rt  conspicuous  features  to  be  discerned  in 
a  study  of  soaring-bird  forms  are  the  usually  ex- 
treme length  and  narrowness  of  the  wings,  the 
lower  sustention  per  unit  of  area  than  prevails 
with  flapping  fliers,  and  a  pronouncedly  difEeront 
type  of  curvature  to  the  wing  sections. 

SQABmO  SATS 

Most  of  the  bats  are  flapping  fliers,  but  the 
"flying  fox",  or  "kalong",  of  Java,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  sometimes  measuring  5 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  practises  true  soaring  flight 
This  fact  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  that  it  refutes  the 
assertions  of  the  few  theorists  who  contend  that 
Bearing  flight  requires  for  its  accomplishment  a 
supposed  imperceptible  movement  of  feathers. 

THE  PTEBODACTYL 

This  bird-like  reptile  (see  Figure  40),  which 
is  known  only  from  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains 
in  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  measures  in 
ordinary  specimens  about  20  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
It  must  have  been,  however,  very  light,  the 
wing  bones  that  have  been  found  being  mere  shell- 
like tubes  of  large  diameter  and  extreme  thinness. 
The  fact  that  there  once  existed  a  larger  flying 
animal  than  any  now  extant  has  been  held  to  prove 
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a  greater  density  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  pre- 
historic times,  bat  this  theory  is  neither  necessary 
as  an  explanation  nor  borne  out  in  the  evidence. 

FLTINO  INSECTS 

It  is  surprising  how  generally  students  of  flight 
have  overlooked  that  fact  that  in  certain  insecfa 
there  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  dose  parallel  to 
modem  aeroplane  construc- 
tions, in  which  there  ap- 
pears primarily  a  sustain- 
ing surface  moved  through 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence  and   secondarily   a 
**  separate  propelling  ele- 
ment.  This  combination  is  peculiar  to  insects  with 
"wing  cases",  of  the  order  coleoptera,  in  which 
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during  flight  the  wing  covers  are  rigidly  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  movement,  while  the 
under  wings  are  rapidly  vibrated  to  produce  pro- 
pulsion,  as  is  suggested  in  F^^ure  41.  The  largest 
known  insects  that  use  this  mode  of  fl^t  have  a 
wing  span  of  not  over  6  inches. 

MONOPLANES 

This  general  type  of  supporting  surface,  being 
that  used  by  all  flying  animals,  is  on  this  ground 
reasonably  to  be  regarded  as  the  superior  form, 
besides  which  it  is  a  safe  assertion,  despite  various 
conspicuous  successes  that  have  been  achieved 
with  biplanes  and  occasional  triplanes,  that  at  the 
present  time  no  aerial  vehicle  ever  built  has 
afforded  results  more  promising  or  signiflcant  than 
those  apparent  in  the  remarkable  equilibrium  and 
extraordinarily-flat  gliding  ^gles  of  the  Mont^ 
gomery  machine  (see  Page  139),  and  in  the  high 
sustention  per  unit  of  area  in  the  Bleriot  and 
R.  E.  P.  machines  (see  Page  162). 

For  reasons  that  are  elsewhere  explained 
herein  (see  Pages  168  and  169),  a  monoplane  will 
afford  more  sustention  i>er  unit  of  surface  than  can 
be  expected  from  each  of  two  or  more  similar  sur- 
faces placed  one  above  the  other — ^unless  an  alto- 
gether impracticable  amount  of  separation  be  used. 
The  chief  objection  so  far  urged  against  the 
monoplane  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  staying  the 
wing  surfaces  properly,  the  trussed  construction 
of  the  biplane  naturally  being  not  available.  Yet 
one  has  only  to  examine  the  internal  trussing  of 
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the  Antoinette  monoplane  (see  Figures  71  and  72), 
or  the  simple  staying  of  the  Bleriot  and  Mont^m- 
eiy  wing  surfaces,  to  realize  that  with  this  con- 
struction there  are  ways  and  means  of  achieving 
results  quite  as  successful  as  any  that  can  be  had 
with  others. 

IfULTIPLANES 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  multiplane  was  made 
by  F.  H.  Wenham,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Aeronautic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1868,  which  is  quoted  on  Page  149. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  superimpoeed 
planes  can  conceivably  be  used,  as  was  suggested 
in  the  decidedly  freaJdsh  "Venetian-blind'*  con- 
struction of  Phillips  (see  Page  157),  but  so  far 
the  most  successful  results  have  been  obtained 
with  not  more  than  two  planes,  this  number  afford- 
ing all  the  possible  advantages  of  trussed  construe- 
tion  with  a  miniTmim  of  its  disavantages.  It  is 
a  serious  though  at  the  present  time  little  regarded 
objection  to  multiplanes  that  they  increase  the 
necessity  for  always  maintaining  headway  to  main- 
tain sustention.  Thus,  if  a  biplane  starts  to  drop 
vertically,  in  its  normal  position,  it  can  oppose 
only  half  of  its  total  area  to  resist  the  fall.  Car- 
ried to  its  extreme  the  result  must  be  something 
like  the  Phillips  slat-like  machine,  which  without 
forward  movement  would  drop  like  a  brick.  Od 
the  other  hand,  the  Montgomery  monoplane  glider 
can  be  released  in  the  air  wholly  without  forward 
movement,  in  which  case  it  simply  settles  slowly 
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as  it  commeDcee  to  glide.  Much  the  same  is  true 
of  any  monoplane,  unless  the  loading  i>er  imit  of 
area  is  carried  to  extreme. 

BIPLANES 

The  biplane  is  of  particular  Interest  as  being 
tlie  tTpe  of  machine  with  which  Lilienthal  was  ez- 
periznenting  when  killed,  the  type  of  glider  with 
wMch  Chanute  attained  the  greatest  success,  and 
the  form  of  flying  machine  which  has  developed  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  Wright,  Yoisin,  Curtiss,  and 
^Bimaan  constructions— not  to  mention  the  close 
and  Bignificant  analogy  it  finds  in  the  box  kite. 

HOSE  THAN  TWO  BUBFACE8 

The  only  multiplanes  that  ever  have  aocom- 
pliBhed  any  really  successful  flying  at  the  present 
writing  are  the  Vaniman  triplane  and  the  Yoisin- 
Farman  triplane,  the  latter  IDuBtrated  in  F^w^ 
211,  Both  have  been,  however,  discarded  for  re- 
turns to  the  biplane  construction. 

F0BU3  OF  SUBFACES 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  of  most  ojrdi- 
nary  engineering  attainments  that  Ihe  only  pos- 
sible complete  and  thoroughly  logical  method  of 
treating  the  subject  of  wing  forms  and  related  air 
reactions  is  the  math^uatical,  but  since  aerody- 
namics involve  perhaps  the  most  difBcult,  obscure, 
and  least-investigated  and  understood  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  force  and  motion,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  to  offer 
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final  and  definite  explanatione  of  prineiples  in- 
volved. The  most  that  may  be  reasonably  at- 
tempted is  to  marshal  connectedly  the  empirical 
deductions  that  have  been  reached,  to  state  the 
few  generalizations  that  seem  reliable,  and  to  give 
space  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  authori- 
ties on  the  subject* 

Certainly  it  must  become  evident  upon  the  most 
casual  investigation—upon  the  least  reading  of  the 
great  mass  of  speculation  and  attempted  analyses 
of  aerodynamic  reactions — ^that  nearly  all  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  have  been  struggling  in  the 
dark,  and  that  their  conclusions,  when  not  wholly 
worthless,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  accepted  only  in  part 
or  with  many  reservations.  An  example  of  this 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  well-known  aeronau- 
tical journal,  in  which  there  appears  an  article  by  a 
writCT  evidently  well-versed  in  modem  physical 
science  and  related  modes  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Yet,  at  the  end  of  a  labored  dissertation— in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle traveling  along  a  line  tangent  to  the  advancing 
edge  is  the  correct  section  for  a  wing  surface  (m 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  successful  natural  or 
artifical  flier  uses  this  curve  or  setting — instead  of 


tviij  fonnulated  bj  Praltmor  Honteomerr,  and  have  been  pat  to  tom- 
plete  and  moat  remarkablj  niMeflafia  t«at«  in  the  way  of  experimfatal 
TerJfleatioB  and  eonflnnaUon.  TbeM  inTestifcationa,  a  part  of  wUeb 
are  only  briefly  ontlined  in  Page*  178  to  203,  ineluMve,  will  in  tiie 
near  future  be  nibinltted  to  the  eonaideration  and  eritieism  of  tiM 
vorld.  Tbe  writer  eonfldeotly  predicts  that  they  win  not  only  amue 
by  the  originalitr  and  completenen  of  tbe  reBenrebes  and  analTtef 
invoWed,  bnt  will  alao,  by  applieatloo  of  their  profonnd  prindplei^ 
vaatly  advance  the  aeienee  of  aerial  nafigation. 
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earning  to  the  definite  condusionB  one  would  natu- 
Tally  exx>ect  as  a  result  of  the  math«natical  method 
the  whole  question  is  characteristically  begged  in 
this  wise:  "We  cannot  follow  clearly  the  pressures 
and  motions  that  take  place  when  a  surface  travela 
obliquely  through  the  air — ^because  they  are  very 
involved  ",  as  if  there  could  be  any  possible  occasion 
for  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  that  should 
not  in  some  measure  dispel  the  confusion  that  sur- 
loundsil 

rLAT  SECTIONS 

As  the  most  elementary  possible  conception  it 
is  quite  natural  that  many  among  the  earlier  and 
even  some  more  recent  aeroplane  experiments 
should  have  involved  the  use  of  flat  surfaces.   It  is 


__    ._.     __    Vertical    I __    __ 

nmnt  ot  25  mllM  ■•■  bour  the  rarfan  at  M*  recelTM  a  praaanra  of  >^4 

-^  '-  "-^  aqaare  foot,  wlille  tbe  anrfaec  laellnrd  IB*  from  tiM  drecttoa 

•. 1 —  .  ____  ,(  fj^j  _jg  pounds  and  at  the  aame  time 

now  proved,  however,  that  such  surfaces  are  quite 
ineffective  as  compared  with  curved  surfaces. 

Though  useless  for  sustention  in  any  prac- 
ticable aeroplane  construction,  except  by  wasting 
enormous  excesses  of  power,  a  flat  surface  well 
illustrates  a  basic  principle,  of  sustention  by 
moving  an  inclined  surface  through  the  air,  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  42. 
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CDKTED  8BCTI0M8 

The  sections  of  all  animal  wings  being  more  or 
less  curved  it  is  a  fairly  direct  condualon  that 
there  are  important  reasons  behind  the  use  of  such 
formations — a  conclusion  that  becomes  stronger 
the  more  the  subject  is  studied. 

Arcs  of  Olrdei,  as  affording  curved  surfaces  of 
comparatively  simple  character,  were  the  first 
tried  by  earfy  dissentos  from  the  idea  of  flat  sur- 
faces. Their  use,  while  neither  as  scientific  nor  as 
successful  as  that  of  other  curves,  will  afford 
&ir  results  under  certain  conditions,  but  far  more 
important  than  any  success  that  has  attended  thdr 
use  has  been  their  influence  in  su^Eestii^  further 
deviations  from  preconceived  opinions.  For  ex- 
ample, Lilientbal  in  comparing  fiat  with  curved 
surfaces  discovered  that  while  a  fiat  surface  placed 
with  no  angle  of  incidence  in  a  horizontal  wind 


to  ^OSt  If. ft 

rravn  4t.— ComptrlMa  id  PIsm  aad  Arched  Snrtee«*  WiOoot  A^lc  «f 
iMtdne*.  UUMtlwl  taamA  tkat  wUl*  tb*  Ittl  o<  •  flat  nrtMC  pieced  *■ 
■bera  waa  mk,  the  an:  of  ■  drata  fare  a  lift  egnal  to  SI  pwcttit  tf  ttc 
preMore  npM  It  wbaa  aipoaed  la  a  vntkal  poillloB  to  tba  mim  wind. 

afforded  no  lift,  as  would  be  expected,  a  circular 
arc  placed  in  the  same  position  gaye  a  lift  equal 
to  52%  of  the  normal  pressure  on  the  same  surface 
held  vertically  in  the  same  wind  I  This  phenome- 
non, which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  43,  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  there  being  an  effect  of  the  sur- 
face on  the  air  currents  in  advance  of  the  surface 
— ^realization  of  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  sue- 
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eessful  work  in  aeronautics  and  all  correct  reason- 
ing upon  its  problems.  (See  Page  174). 

Parabolic  Snrfaces,  with  minor  modifications 
(to  suit  certain  practical  exigencies)  into  approxi- 
mations of  other  of  the  conic  sections  and  other 
curves,  have  been  proved  experimentally  and  can 
be  demonstrated  mathematicaUy  to  be  tiie  correct 
curves  for  wing  sections.  In  an  empirical  way 
this  was  first  deduced  by  Lilienthal  and  Phillips, 
while  exact  examination  proves  it  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  curve  of  birds*  wings,  but  it 
has  remained  for  liontgomeiy  to  discover  the  laws 
involved.  These  are  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  tiie  following  popular  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  formation  of  wing  surfaces 
is  reprinted  as  the  most  valuable  and  practical 
material  available  for  the  student  of  the  subject* 


"Although  the  subject  of  flig^ht  has  been  a  constant 
and  aniversal  stady,  we  find  that  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena are  still  involved  in  mystery,  while  many 
others  present  only  unexplained  anomalies.  This  of 
itself  would  suggest  the  question:  have  the  fonda- 
mental  principles  or  laws  been  formulated  T 

"From  what  I  have  gleaned  from  the  writings  of 
tlie  various  students  I  believe  they  have  not — this  for 

*TUa  'fiKgtt,  wUek  wai  nvlMd  in  1907  for  prMenUtion  to  the 
latarutlonftl  Aamiaatieftl  CoBgnM,  and  nlMeqanatlT  pnbllihed  In 
" AfntmrnUM,"  under  the  title  of  " Principle*  InTOlved  in  the  Fonna- 
tioB  of  Wing  Buifeeee  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Boariag,"  ii  an  anplifl- 
ettion  of  an  article  1^  PmteMor  Itvai^mewj,  entitled  "New  Piin- 
ctplw  In  Aerial  FUglit,"  whldi  appeared  in  the  Bdentifle  Ameriean 
SnpplMBant  of  Nerember  2fi,  1905 — eonie  montba  after  the  Iret  trieli 
with  the  UaaHfemuj  gUder  la  CaBftmila.  Uneh  earUer  than  thie,  !■ 
IMS,  eabeuatblljr  Ae  MUM  ntteiU  wu  MbBitted  bf  Mantgoaair  ta 
OettTt  Chamtai 
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the  reason  that  because  of  the  apparent  ramplicity  of 
the  phenomena  we  are  tempted  to  take  too  maeii  for 
granted  and  have  been  misguided  in  our  trend  of 
thought  My  own  studies  end  investigationB  have 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fii^t  we  have  a 
special  and  unique  phenomenon,  which  for  its  compie- 
hen&ion  requires  something  more  than  the  simple  sug- 
gestione  odered  hy  the  study  of  surfaces  acted  upon 
by  the  moving  air,  jast  as  the  action  of  the  gyroscope 
presents  special  phenomena  which  are  in  advance  of 
our  first  ideas  of  rotation. 

"Having  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  forced  to 
present  it  in  its  entirety,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  researches  of  others  to  which  I  coidd  add  mine  as 
an  amplification,  and,  while  brevity  forbids  that  I 
shonld  enter  into  the  many  points  involved,  I  desire 
to  make  use  of  snch  as  seem  to  constitnte  a  direct 
and  ccouplete  line  of  demonstration,  nsing  some  well 
known  phenomena  and  principles  and  developing  them 
in  the  lines  peculiar  to  this  problem. 

"At  the  Aeronautical  Congress  of  1893,  in  Chi- 
cago, it  was  my  privilege  to  call  attention  to  some 
phenomena  that  I  had  noted,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  this :  A  current  of  air  approaching  tut  indmed 
surface  is  deflected  far  in  advance  of  the  surface,  tatd 
approaching  it  in  a  gradually  increased  curve,  reaches 
it  at  a  very  a&nipf  angle*  This  phenomenon  is  the 
basis  of  the  observations  and  studies  that  I  deedre  to 
present  to  your  Congress. 

"In  the  idea  of  deriving  support  by  mo^ng  an 
inclined  plane  through  the  air,  the  first  conception  is 

*  Th«  italic!  UB  son.  Thli  ezeMdlngl^  tulf  reeoguitioii  bj  Homt- 
gouBVtf  of  tUi   fnndaraentallr-impoTtaiit   phanomeiiaii,   itUI   little   ap- 

ItTMlated  bj  vxKhj  modem  inveitigatoTa,  u  Btone  anoogii  to  MtablM 
ti  diai!ov«rer  m  on*  tA  the  pionoen  of  neeMifnl  moden  MraoantiCk. 
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the  reaction  of  a  mass  meeting  or  unpinging  upon  the 
indined  Btirface,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Borface 
and  the  mass  are  forced  in  opposite  directions.  This 
idea  would  be  complete  and  the  resnlting  phenomena 
simple  and  reducible  to  well  known  formnlae  if  the 
mass  acting  on  the  BTirface  were  a  solid,  bnt  in  the 
present  case  this  is  far  from  being  so,  as  the  mass  is 
an  almost  perfect  flnid,  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
are  varied  and  complicated  accordingly.  The  particles 
of  air  coming  in  contdct  with  the  surface  are  deflected 
as  a  solid  mass  wonld  be,  but  in  being  driven  from 
their  course  they  are  forced  agfunst  other  exterior 
particles,  which  while  deflecting  the  coarse  of  the  first 
particles  are  themselves  disturbed. 

"The  questions  presented  by  these  considerations 
are :  first,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  the 
particles  due  to  these  deflections  and  disturbances; 
second,  what  form  of  surface  is  best  soited  for  pro- 
dndng  the  original  deflection,  and  then  meeting  the 
new  conditions  arising  from  the  disturbance  in  the 
snrronnding  air;  and,  third,  what  is  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  particles  thus  disturbed  or  thrown  into 
motion.  In  the  study  of  the  first  two  questions,  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  a  fluid  is  the  safest  guide. 
For  this  observation  we  may  use  a  gas  or  a  liquid, 
as  both,  being  fluid,  show  the  same  phenomena  and 
reveal  the  same  laws;  the  only  important  difference 
being,  that  owing  to  the  limited  viscosity  of  a  gas,  its 
movements  are  more  perfect  and  rapid  than  those  of 
a  liquid,  whose  viscosity  hinders  the  perefectly  free 
movement  of  the  particles.  But  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  experiments  may  he  performed  and 
the  movements  detected,  the  use  of  a  liquid  offers 
many  advantages.    For  the  purpose  of  study,  I  used 
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a  broad  sheet  of  water  (preferably  distilled,  aa  a 
slight  snrface  tension  in  ordinary  water  prevents 
certain  delicate  movements  being  revealed)  which  by 
snitable  means  can  be  set  in  motion,  giving  a  perfectiy 
even  stream  whose  velocify  is  regulated  at  will,  to 
make  manifest  the  various  phenomena. 

"The  first  phenomena  to  be  noted  is  when  the 
water  is  at  rest.  If  a  tnbe  be  placed  dose  to  and 
parallel  with  the  snrface,  - 

and  a  quick  blast  of  air  '  I 

is  forced  through  it,  two  \  / 

opposite  idiirls   are  _  ^  -^ 

formed,  which  advance 
over  the  sorface  as  they 
increase  in  size,  as  in 
Figure  44.  These  are 
made  manifest  by  very 

light  chaff  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  In  passing,  I 
may  note  the  difference  between  the  action  in  water 
and  in  air.  If  a  similar  puff  be  made  in  air,  by  which 
vortex  rings  are  produced,  we  notice  that  the  elemeuts 
of  rotation  forming  a  secUon  of  the  ring  are  much 
smaller  and  more  rapid  than  these  rotations  sbowa 
in  water. 

"But  if  a  small  flat  surface  b.  Figure  45,  be  placed 
in  the  water  and  a  steady 
jet  forced  through  the 
tube  a,  two  whirls  are  pro- 
duced and  maintained  in 
front  of  the  snrface  and 
two  in  the  rear,  while 
some  of  the  rotating  ele 
ments  of  those  in  the  rear  conflict  and  then  blend  to 
form  a  stream  c. 

"If  the  surface  be  placed  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
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jet,  OS  in  E^^ore  46,  there  is  a  breokiiig  np  of  the 
system  of  rotations,  bat  that  Gorresponding  to  d, 
Fignre  45,  is  developed  and  predominateB.  The 
impulse  sent  frcon  the  jet  over  the  surface  simply 
reveals  the  toidency  to  rotation  when  a  stream 
impinges  upon  a  surface.  This  tendency  may  or  may 
not  appear  as  an  actual  rotation  according  to  circom- 
v.^^  stanoea,  as  the  following 

— A— I    V^^*^^^ClCv        '^  show.    If  a  plane  be 
'^^^"T^*''^^*.^^^  placed  in  shallow  water, 
ramm  M  *'^  lower  edge  resting  on 

the  bottom,  and  moved 
gently  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  then 
stopped;  four  rotations,  corresponding  to  those  of 
Figure  45,  will  appear,  wbidi  move  away  in  the  direc- 
tion c  c  c  c,  Fignre  47.  Again  ^ 


if  this  plane  be  moved  at  an    f^\ 
angle  (about  45°  seems  best)    \*J 


9^ 

as  in   Fignre   48,   and   then      ZT  CHRK' 

stopped,  the  two  rotations  oor-    {4    .    f  g\ 

Teqwnding  to  c  and  g.  Figures  tN-  ^    ^ ^^ 

45  and  47,  will  have  disap-  ,„„„  „ 

peered  and  those  correspond- 
ing to  /  and  d  will  remain.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
two  have  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  incipient  rotation  in  the  water 
as  indicated  by  the  small  ar- 
rows h. 

"If  at  the  very  instant  of 
'  stoppage  the  plane  be  qmcUy 
lifted  from  the  water,  the 
two  rotations,  /  and  d,  will 
immediately  blend  and  form 
themselves  into  one  large 
rotation,  as  is  very  dearly  shown  in   fignre  49. 
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"From  these  experiments  we  see  that  a  surface 
moving  a  flnid  has  a  tendency  to  build  up  rotaiionB, 
which  under  certain  dremnstances  will  blend  into  one, 
this  being  retrograde  as  shown  in  the  last  experiznent, 
with  the  ascending  element  of  rotation  in  advance  of 
^^^  ^  the  Horfaoe.     Farther  tests  in 

moving  water  will  reveal  this 
more  completely  (with  other 
interesting  phenomena  appli- 
cable   to    questions    of    eqni- 

librinm). 

"A  suface  a,  Figure  5(^  is 
placed  in  a  gentle  stream  s  and  immediately  whirls  will 
be  noted  in  its  rear,  which  on  examination  are  seen  to 
have  a  syndironons  movement 
whose  time  is  dependent  on  the 
velocity  of  the  stream  and  the 
size  of  the  snrface.  At  one  * 
instant  the  whirl  d  is  devel- 
oped BO  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
space,  while  the  whirl  e  is  sup- 
pressed to  a  minimTim-    At  this  instant  d  moves  in  the 


direction  c,  while  e  develops,  and  another  d  exists  as  a 


(' 


V 


riQDn  BO 


miniature,  as  shown  in  Figure  51.   Between  these  alter- 
nately escaping  whirls  there  is  a  wave  line,  shown  at 
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w.  Figure  51,  soggestiTe  of  the  waving  of  a  flag  (the 
latter  phenomenon  being  definitely  dne  to  the  existence 
of  sach.  whirla) ;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  front  of  the  plane  delicate  lines  appear, 
which  swing  from  aide  to  aide  with  the  movements  of 
the  whirls  in  the  rear.  These  lines  are  not  ordinary 
wave  lines,  bnt  sharp  distinct  lines  of  division  between 
the  movements,  etc^  of  the  flnid  immediately  related 
to  or  inflnenced  by  Ihe  deflecting  snrface,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flnid  mass  approaching  it,  while  the  whirls  in  - 
the  rear  indicate  a  similar  division.  These  and  other 
>•  "-N  phenomena  indicate 
^  i  \  that,  though  there  is  a 
.     \ /      /^\         general    movement 


~^     '^*^*S**.A  1^  V    ^^  ^^^  produced  by  a 

"^ — '    Fi        B2    ^^^^  deflectii^  snrface,  there 

is  a  distinction  between 

that  immediately  related  to  the  surface  and  that  which 

is  further  removed. 

"When  the  plane  a  is  placed  at  an  angle  with  the 
stream,  as  in  EMgnre  52,  the  whirla  continne  to  appear 
and  alternately  escape,  d  being  more  pronounced  and 
powerful  than  e,  while  the  stream  at  c  rises  in  front 
of  the  plane  and  that  at  w  descends.  If  the  planes  in 
these  two  tests  are  pivoted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
free  movement,  they  take  np  a  sli^t  swinging  or 
rocking  motion,  responsive  to  the  movements  of  the 
whirls.  This  movement  is  much  more  pronounced  if 
similar  tests  be  made  by  moving  corresponding  sur- 
faces through  the  air. 

"Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  enough  to  indi- 
cate: first,  that  an  impulse  in  a  flnid  tends  to  set  up  a 
Beries  of  rotations ;  and  second,  that  a  surface  inclined 
to  the  impulse  tends  to  suppress  some  of  these  rota- 
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tions  wMle  angmentmg  others,  and  finally  to  blend 
all  into  one.  An  analysiB  of  these  points  most  be 
omitted  for  hrevity's  saJce.  However,  this  element  of 
rotation  will  appear  again  in  speaking  of  the  proper 
form  and  adjustment  of  Borf aces. 

"In  determining  the  proper  form  of  surface,  the 
first  enggestions  are  derived  from  the  eonoepfion  of  a 
body  projected  in  a  straight  line  bnt  deflected  from 
its  course  by  a  constant  force  acting  at  right  angles 
— as  a  mass  projected  horizontally  and  pulled  dovn 
by  gravity,  thns  describing  a  semi-parabola,  according 
to  well  known  laws. 

"In  Figure  53  let  a  5  represent  the  direction  and 
distance  a  mass  m,  projected  horizontally,  wonid  pass 
in  two  instants  of  time, 
a  e  and  e  h  representing 
eqnal  times.  Bnt  under 
the  action  of  gravity, 
the  mass  will  describe 
the  curve  ah  d.  Drop 
the  perpendicular  e  k 
to  the  curve;  then  the  point  k  will  mark  its  pomtion 
at  the  end  of  the  first  instant,  while  d  is  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Then«  as  the  work  per- 
formed by  gravity  during  the  two  periods  of  time  is 
equal,  that  performed  on  a  Ji  equals  that  on  h  d.  But 
as  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  if  a  ft  ti  be  a  curve  and 
a  mass  m  is  driven  along  its  surface  by  a  force  f, 
parallel  with  a  b,  its  reaction  against  the  curve  will 
exert  pressures  perpendicular  to  a  b,  which  are  equal 
on  the  two  branches  a  h  and  h  d.  While  this  idea 
affords  an  elementary  conception,  we  find  it  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  moving  fluid  maas, 
and  applies  only  to  those  particles  in  contact  mth  the 
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surface.    Henoe  we  must  look  to  some  other  analTsis 
for  a  full  conceptioD.' 

"In  a  stady  of  the  par&hola,  we  find  it  has  an 
intuoate  relation  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex  and  the 
circmnfereDce  of  an  oscnlatory 
conti^ons  circle  whose  center 
is  at  its  focns,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 54.     In  this  a  6  is  the  di- 
rectrix, Z  m  the  tangent,  and  c 
the  focns.    In  the  evolntion  of 
the  pB.ra.\)ola,  fg=:cg,kh=c  h,  i 
etc     Subtracting  the  distance 
a  I,  between  the  directrix  and 
the  tangent,  from  f  g,  It  K,  etc., 
and  the  radii  of  the  circle  from  wtmswa  h 

c  g,ch,  etc.,  the  differences  are 
equal,  that  is,  the  perpendicniar  distances  from  the 
circle  are  equal  to  those  from  the  tangent  A  farther 
study  of  this  development  shows  that  all  these  lines, 
f  9tCg,  etc.,  form  equal  angles  with  the  tangents  to  the 
f  curve  at  the  pointB  of  inter- 

L  section.  From  these  two  con- 

— * — » — «cc.-< — * siderations  we  see  that  eqnal 

I  impulses  from  the  tangent  I  m 

and  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  will  meet  at  the  carve, 
producing  resultants  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangents  at  these  points.    And  finally, 

*To  itadsnta  who  are  able  to  follow  tbem,  tbo  rMwrning  and  the 
Kuiyet  from  thii  point  to  the  end  of  Prot«Mor  Hontcotnny'i  paper 
are  comnMnded  ■■  worthy  of  tk«  profo«ndctt  tttention  and  coniideratioii. 
The  time  ii  eartaia  to  eome  when  tbe  dear  logic  and  brillianey  of  tbeae 
murkable  InTeatigatioiw  and  coneluatoni,  taken  In  conjunction  with 
tbelr  wonderfnl  experimntal  TariSeatloB  In  Califonib  In  IMS  (aaa 
Pige  138),  win  rank  their  aottaoT  not  merely  with  preaent-day  aviatora, 
but  with  the  world 'a  gT«ct«*t  phyileiata  and  mathMnatldana. 
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according  to  a  well  known  property  of  the  curve,  all 
impulBeB  from  the  center  will  be  reflected  from  a  pax- 
abolic  snrface  in  parallel  lines  (as  /  /),  and,  vice  versa, 
all  parallel  impulses  (as  j  y)  reaching  the  surface  will 
be  reflected  to  the  focus  c. 

"Before  making  application  of  these  properties,  I 
must  call  attention  to  a  phenomenon  of  jets  or  streams. 
If  two  jets  impinge  on  one  another,  as  shown  at  a  and 
h.  Figure  55,  the  particles  will  escape  at  the  point  of 
impact  in  lateral  movements  c  c.  If  the  streams  are 
equal,  the  point  of  impact  well  remain  fixed ;  but  if  they 
are  not,  it  will  be  driven  towards  the  weaker  jet. 

"The  application  of  these  various  elements  is 
shown  in  Figure  56,  in  which  a  ft  tf  is  a  parabolic  sur- 
face placed  in  a  fluid  and  «  is  a  jet  fixed  in  the  line  a  h. 
When  an  impulse  from  this  jet  impinges  on  the  surface 
it  will  develop  pressures  against  the  surface  as  shown 
in  Figure  53,  but  as  it  continually  moves  away  from 
the  tangent  line  a  &  it  produces  pressures  on  the  adja- 
cent fluid,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  /.  And,  further,  as 
it  moves  along  the  curve,  meeting  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  as  shown  at  o,  it  produces  the  phenomena  shown 
.  in  Figure  55.  And  as  the  direc- 
tion of  impact  is  parallel  with 
the  tangent  at  this  point,  one 
element  of  the  resulting  lateral 
pressure,  is  against  and  normal 
to  the  curve;  while  the  oppo- 
site element  is  towards  the 
fluid  mass,  and  in  the  direction 
the  normal  m  n.  But  an  analy- 
sis of  the  normal  shows  it  is 
composed  of  two  equal  elements,  one,  m  c,  pointing  to 
the  center  c,  and  the  other,  m  ;,  perpeudicolar  to  the 
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line  ab.    Am  this  impact  of  the  stream  and  reaction  of 
the  disturbed  flnid  takes  place  along  the  entire  snrf  ace, 
producing  a  normal  pressure  at  every  point,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  pressures  in  the  flnid  mass,  which  diversity 
is  harmonized  by  the  analysis  given ;  all  the  elements 
represented  by  m  c  going  to  the  center  c  to  build  np  a 
center  of  presanre,  while  the  elements  represented  by 
m  j  develop  parallel  pressures  against  the  -fluid.   These 
pressnreB  being  parallel  with  those  represented  by  / 
combine  with  the  latter  to  produce  a  compound  effect — 
first,  they  impart  to  the  adjacent  mass  the  movements 
p  F  p,  and  this  movement  sets  np  a  rotation  around  the 
center  c;  and,  second,  the  reaction  of  the  distnrbed  mass 
against  the  impulses  /  and  j  is  transmitted  as  an  im- 
pulse back  to  the  surface,  and  is  reflected  to  the  center 
c,  thns  increasing  the  compression  at  this  point.    As 
might  be  surmised,  the  reflected  impulses  to  the  center 
c  woTild  have  a  tendency  to  drive  it  out  of  position,  hat 
tile  impulse  s  (as  an  element  building  up  this  rotation), 
is  an  opposing  force,  keeping  it  in  place.   Owing  to  the 
concentration  of  the  various,  lines  of  force,  and  the  re- 
straining influences,  and  because  of  the  rotation,  the 
point  c  becomes  a  center  of  pressure  from  which  there 
are  constant  radiating  impulses,  which  reaching  the 
curve  are  reflected  from  its  surface  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  first  impulses.    But,  as  a  radiating  center 
Bends  out  equal  impulses  in  equal  angles,  there  is  a 
new  distribntion  of  pressure  on  the  curve  because  of 
these  radiated  impulses.    An  inspectioQ  of  Figure  54 
Till  show  that  the  angle i  c  e^e  c  d.    Hence,  the  im- 
polses  falHng  on  I  ^  equal  those  falling  on  g  d.    The 
point  g  then  becomes  the  center  of  pressure  on  the 
cnrve  due  to  the  radiated  impulses  from  c,  while  h  is 
that  due  to  tiie  parallel  impulses  from  the  first  reac- 
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tions,  /,  Figure  56,  of  the  moTing  particles  against  the 
carve.  Bnt  betwerai  the  points  g  and  h  there  sbonld 
be  another  central  point  of  pressures  due  to  the  ele- 
ments m  n.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing consideration.  Suppose  we  have  a  number  of 
elastic  particles  in  a  straight  line,  and  a  constant  force 
acts  on  the  first;  each  ppnicle  snccessively  will  react 
against  the  force,  thereby  building  np  a  gradually 
increasing  pressnre,  till  the  last  is  set  in  motion. 
And  owing  to  these  saccessive  increments  of  reaction 
against  the  force,  the  pressure  will  be  least  at  the  last 
particle,  gradually  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression to  the  first.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that 
the  eloments  m  %  should  increase  in  iatensity  from  d 
to  a,  thereby  causing  the  central  point  of  pressure, 
from  these  elements,  to  be  located  near  the  front  edge 
(approximately  one- third  Hie  total  distance). 

"Another  conclusion  from  this  principle  of  aucces- 
sive  reactions  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  particles 
in  series  the  more  intense  should  be  the  pressure,  and 
as  a  general  result  of  this  tiie  intensity  of  pressure  on 
a  surface  should  increase  with  its  dimensions.  And  in 
the  special  application  to  wing  surface  in  gliding  move- 
ment (where  the  escape  at  the  ends  is  cut  off  by  the 
length  of  the  wings),  the  intensity  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  width.* 

"This  principle  seems  to  receive  confirmation  in 
the  following  experiment.  If  a  plane  be  placed  in  a 
constant  stream,  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water  will  increase  from  its  edges  to  its 
center.   But  if  the  plane  be  doubled  in  width,  the  eleva- 


*  TUi  !■  nndotibtodlr  Uw  liw  nnderljiiig  tin  mtl-reeagiilMd  Aecnam 
1  proportion  of  ktm  to  weiriit,  M  tha  enatnm  IweonM  lare*r,  in 
itBTt'i  fljlnf  mwhliwi. — [Eb^ 
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Uon  at  the  center  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  first 
inBtance,  and  as  the  elevation  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  presanre,  the  oonclnaion  is  obvioos. 

"In  an  experiment  illustrated  in  Figure  57  some 
of  the  phenomena  mentioned  are  shown.  In  this  a  b 
and  a  d  are  two  sorfaees,  corresponding  to  ah  d,  Fig- 
ore  56,  placed  in  shallow  water,  and  j  is  a  jet  of  air 
near  and  parallel  with  the 
surface.  The  jet  sets  np 
a  stream  on  the  snrface, 
which  is  cnt  by  the  point 
a  and  flows  along  the  j 
cnrres  as  shown  at  h  and 
i.  In  flowing  along,  these 
streams,  h  and  t,  set  up 
movements,  as  shown  by 
the  small  arrows,  wbidi 
pass  into  rotations  aronnd 
the  points  c  /.  Partides  of  chaflE  on  the  snrface  reveal 
these  movements,  while  pins  fixed  at  the  foci  of  the 
parabolic  cnrres,  and  extending  above  the  snrface, 
assist  in  observation. 

"If  the  planes  shown  in 
the  last  experiment  are 
placed  in  a  stream  a,  Fig- 
ure 58,  the  same  develop- 
ment of  pressures  takes 
place  bnt  the  complete 
rotations  are  hidden  he- 
canse  of  the  general  move- 
ment, thon^  they  sub- 
stantially exist  in  a  gen- 
eral wave  line.  In  t^is  system,  there  are  three  general 
element!  of  action  and  reaction;  first  and  second  are 
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h  and  i,  which  mutually  hold  one  another  in  balance, 
and  act  reciprocally  in  building  np  and  Tn*<T"tflining 
the  Tarions  moTements  and  pTesanres;  and  the  third, 
these  combined  reacting  on  the  exterior  stream,  ac- 
cord to  the  statements  in  the  discussion  of  Figures  50 
and  51.  Should  one  of  the  elements  h,  for  instance, 
be  removed  by  taking  away  the  curve  a  d,  the  develop- 
ment would  be  destroyed  and  there  would  be  an  escape 
from  i  towards  the  side  h.  And  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish the  pressures  on  the  curve  a  b  there  mnst  be  a 
readjustment  by  which  the  necessary  element  is  de- 
rived from  the  stream.  An  inspection  of  the  figures 
shows  that  the  rotary  tendencies  aroond  /  press  upon 
those  of  c  taxd  also  on  the  rear  of  the  curve  a  b.  Then 
if  we  draw  a  tangent  of  this  circle  /  to  the  point  b,  and 
so  place  the  carve  that  the  stream  comes  from  the 
point  m,  we  find  the  desired  adjustment,  thongh  the 
pressures  on  the  curve  are  derived  from  modifications 
of  the  ideal  movements. 

"On  placing  the  cnrve  a  b  bo  that  the  stream  ap- 
proaches in  the  direction  m  b.  Figure  59,  we  test  the 
^  adjustment  as  follows: 

Fine  sand  scattered  at 
a  on  the  bottom,  by  its 
novements  will  indicate 
that  the  approaching  stream  is  cut  by  the  point  or  edge 
a.  But  if  this  point  be  lowered,  there  will  be  a  pressure 
on  the  upper  surface,  causing  a  whirl  /.  Whereas,  if  it 
be  elevated  a  reverse  whirl,  c,  is  prodnced,  as  shown  in 
the  illnstration. 

"In  Figure  60  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
complete  system  of  movements  in  this  adjustment 
The  stream  s  gradually  rises  and  is  cut  by  the  edge  b; 
the  portion  flowing  below  the  curve  slows  np  and  is 
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more  or  leas  ill-defined  in  its  moTement  Bnt*  pressing 
agaiikst  the  cnrre,  it  canses  the  water  level  to  rise  and 
passes  ont  as  shown  \fj  the  arrows  g.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  cnrve  there  are  jerky  movements  as  shown 
at  c  e  e.  Above  the  surface,  the  current  sweeps  around 
a,  leaving  a  deep  depression,  bnt  tnms  and  descends 


against  the  rear  npper  surface,  and,  conflicting  with 
the  currents  coming  around  the  rear  point  e,  produces 
a  violent  distnrbance.  Some  of  the  current  around  e 
takes  the  direction  n  but  terminates  in  the  whirl  m. 
In  the  rear  the  various  movements  combine  and  form 
a  displaced  current,  traveling  in  the  direction  /,  par- 
allel with  the  original  stream.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  descending  current  on  the  npper  rear 
surface,  the  effectiveness  of  that  on  the  under  surface 
is  reduced.  An  inspection  shows  the  height  of  water 
from  e  to  A  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  that  from  e 
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to  m,  while,  owing  to  the  deep  depression  at  a  and  the 
elevation  from  b  to  h,  the  greatest  effective  pressure 
is  located  in  this  region.  The  general  movement  of  the 
corrent  forms  a  wave  line,  this  being  a  resultant  of 
rotary  movements  and  the  rectilinear  movement  of  the 
stream. 

**Bnt  the  complete  rotation,  indicated  by  the  circle 
of  arrows,  gives  a  positive  demonstration,  and  may 
be  produced  as  follows : 

"Let  the  velocity  of  the  stream  be  gradually  de- 
creased till  a  reverse  current  takes  place  on  the  surface. 
This  reverse  current  will  carry  all  the  floating  particles 
towards  upper  end  of  tiie  stream.  In  this  movement, 
these  floating  particles  serve  as  an  indicator  for  any 
general  tendenues  in  the  water,  and,  on  reaching  the 
region  of  the  curved  surface,  take  up  the  indicated 
rotation,  continuing  to  rotate  around  the  surface  with 
perfect  regularity  as  long  as  the  stream  continues; 
meanwhile  the  auapended  particles  of  chaff  reveal  the 
varied  movements  within  the  stream.  In  passing,  I 
must  state  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  this  surface  whirL 
The  movonent  of  the  water  mnet  be  perfectly  regnlar 
and  under  perfect  control  as  to  velocity.  There  must 
be  no  irregularities  in  the  channel  and  the  water  mnst 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  viscosity  and  any  surface 
film,  rmn  water  being  the  only  kind  I  have  succeeded 
with. 

"While  this  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  form  and 
position  of  a  surface  for  receiving  fluid  impulses  and 
developing  the  proper  reactions,  there  are  certain 
modifications  to  be  introduced  In  practice  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following: 

"It  will  be  noticed  in  these  demonstrations  that 
the  free  moTements  of  the  water  are  referred  to  the 
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front  and  rear  edges,  there  being  no  escape  around  the 
edges  at  the  bottom  or  the  surface  of  the  stream.  But 
if  we  take  a  carved  surface  narrow  enoo^  to  be  sub- 
merged, part  of  the  fluid  will  escape  over  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  reactions  necessary  to  produce  the  rising 
current  in  advance  of  the  plane  are  only  partially 
developed.  Hence  to  have  the  front  edge  cut  the  cur- 
rent, it  must  he  elevated.  This  required  elevation  of 
the  front  edge  increases,  as  the  surface  is  more  com- 
pletely submerged,  as  the  escaiw  of  the  water  over 
the  upper  edge  is  thereby  increased.  But  if  portions 
of  the  front  edge,  as  shown  at  a  6  c  ^,  etc.,  Figure  61, 
be  cut  off,  to  allow  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  rising  cur- 
rent, the  front  edge  of  the 
curve  may  be  lowered  so  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  curve  may  assume  its 
proper  position.  The  application  of  tMs  is  readily 
apparent  in  the  wings  of  a  soaring  bird.  Towards  the 
center,  near  the  body,  the  curvature  is  at  its  fullest 
development  But  near  the  outer  extremities,  where 
the  air  partially  escapes  around  the  ends,  the  sharp 
front  curvature  disappears,  the  wing  surface  becoming 
less  curved  and  more  narrow — a  fact  that  has  been 
noted  by  many  investigators. 

"Here  I  must  call  attention  to  an  important  ele- 
ment In  discussing  3BHgUTe8  54,  55,  and  56 1  pointed  out 
the  pontions  of  the  centers  of  pressures,  and  in  Figure 
62  we  find  the  application.  Let  e  &  be  the  horissontal, 
Slid  also  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  curve  a  6,  in 
its  proper  position.  From  the  coiistmction,  we  see  that 
the  center  of  pressures  due  to  the  dvreci  reaction  of  the 
moving  particles  is  at  /  while  that  due  to  the  pressure 
emanating  from  the  center  o  is  at  g.    If  we  draw  a 
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normal  from  the  point  f,  its  inclination  is  agunst  the 
direction  of  motion,  e  b.    Bnt  one  drawn  from  g  in- 
clines  witii  it,   or   for- 
i^:''  ward.    The  resnltant  of 

tfaeae  two  pressures  is 
indicated  by  h,  and  the 
normal  to  the  tangent  at 
this  point  shows  a  slight 
forward  pressnre.  £Vom 
the  study  of  Mgore  56 
we  find  that  there  is  a 
third  elonent  of  pres 
snre,  m  n,  whose  intensity  is  greatest  towards  the 
front  This  again  changes  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressnre,  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  point  h.  And 
as  the  normal  at  this  point  inclines  forward,  there 
should  be  a  perceptihle  forward  pressnre  developed, 
a  phenomenon  I  have  observed  when  testing  my  aero- 
planes, and  one  which  I  believe  has  been  observed  by 
others.* 

"These  conclnsions  regarding  the  location  of  the 
center  of  pressore  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions made  when  I  first  entered  this  study.  Taking 
specimens  of  large  birds,  eagles,  pelicans,  buzzards, 
etc,  newly  killed,  I  braced  their  wings  in  the  normal 
position  of  soaring.  I  then  balanced  the  body  by  thmst- 
ing  sharp  points  into  it,  immediately  under  the  wings, 
(frequent  corrections  having  been  made  to  adjast  the 
bracing  so  as  not  to  introduce  errors  Into  balancing), 
and  I  found  the  center  of  gravity  under  a  point  in  the 
wing  approximately  corresponding  with  the  point  I 
have    indicated    as    being   the    center    of   pressure. 
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"Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  suhject  I  must  call 
attention  to  two  important  elements — ^first,  from  a 
sttidy  of  Figures  59  and  60  it  is  seen  that  it  is  the 
reaction  within,  or  tmder,  the  corve  that  canses  the 
ascending  current  in  advance  of  the  curve,  faoice, 
should  there  be  an  object  within  this  space,  causing  a 
resistance  to  the  fluid  movement,  it  by  reaction  will 
farther  increase  this  rising  current,  and  as  this  is  in- 
creased the  front  edge  may  be  lowered  still  more,  and 
thereby  the  element  of  pressnre  on  the  forward  sur- 
face augmented,  which  will  partially  ccnnpwnsate  for 
the  resistance  due  to  the  object;  second,  in  the  use  of 
tvro  surfaces,  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  line  of 
development  is  suggested  in  Figure  59.    Suppose  this. 
surface  be  divided  at  d  and  the  sections  moved  apart, 
the  intervening  space  gives  to  each  part  an  individual- 
ity, but  their  mutual  reactions  ^ve  them  an  interrela- 
tion.   Hence  in  the  practical  use  of  snch  surfaces  the 
curvature  of  that  forward  should  be  more  pronounced, 
and  its  inclination  greater  than  that  in  the  rear.   How- 
ever,  without  a  proper  understanding  how  to  deter- 
mine these  dements  dangerous  mistakes  might  be 
made.* 

"Having  pointed  out  what  seon  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  formation  and  adjustment  of 
a  gliding  or  soaring  surface,  I  now  place  the  whole 
idea  in  a  single  expression,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
consideration  of  mechanical  principles  relative  to  the 
problem  of  the  energy  involved. 

*  Deflnit«  lawi  lia*«  been  foand  to  txist  In  keeordanee  with  whieli 
the  relation  between  the  focal  len^  and  the  ebotd  length  of  th« 
parabola  variea  in  aeeordanee  with  the  aiie  of  the  machine  and  *  '" 
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"Oonoeive  a  long  narrow  surface,  Bach  as  a  bird's 
wings  in  a  horiaontal  position,  having  no  foimed  mo- 
tion, bnt  being  palled  dovn  by  gravity.  In  descendiiiK 
thFongh  the  air  this  surface  sets  np  two  whiris  around 
its  edges^  and  we  readily  perceive  that  the  woik  of 
gravity  in  pnlUng  the  surface  down  is  divided  between 
the  descending  sorf ace  and  the  whirls  escaping  aroiuid 
its  edges.  Now,  suppose  the  snrface  be  given  a  hori- 
zontal movement  of  such  velocity  that  the  complete 
system  of  movements  shown  in  Fignre  60  is  built  op; 
then  these  opposite  whirls  being  blended  into  one  rota- 
tion, having  its  ascending  elements  in  advance  of  the 
surface,  the  work  of  gravity  impressed  npon  the  air 
comes  back  to  the  snrface,  giving  it  an  upward  impulse. 

"Now  let  OS  inquire  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
operation,  relative  to  the  question  of  energy.  This 
point  is  well  worthy  of  the  aincerest  inquiry,  for  who 
has  not  been  enchanted  and  mystified  by  the  beantifal 
movement  of  the  soaring  birdf  And  who  has  not  asked 
the  question,  over  and  over  again,  whence  does  it  derive 
tiie  power  to  perform  suc^  feats,  so  much  at  variance 
with  other  phenomena  and  our  ideas  of  motion  t 

"Having  passed  throng  the  ordeal  of  these  per- 
plexing questions,  and  been  forced  to  their  solution  by 
going  back  to  the  infancy  of  mechanics,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  that  some  of  the  elementary  questions,  as  they 
appear  in  our  text  books,  have  not  been  developed  as 
completely  as  they  should  have  been,  and  thus  the 
minds  of  even  the  best  students  have  been  left  with 
some  erroneous  conclusions,  attributable  directly  to  a 
too  restricted  investigation. 


"In  entering  into  this  question  let  me  suggest  that 
we  abstract  our  minda  as  far  aa  possible  from  all 
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knowledffe  and  condnsioiiB  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
foliow  the  bnildin^  np  of  the  demonstrations  without 
prejudiciii^  them  by  ideas  that  we  possess,  or  which 
must  in  their  natural  order  come  later.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  we  shall  simply  go  back  to 
the  most  elementary  prindples,  and  expand  them,  em- 
phaaizing  such  points  as  relate  to  the  question." 

POBOB  AND  MOnOK 

"A  force  acting  npon  a  movable  mass  imparts  to 
it  a  velocity  which  is  a  prodact  of  the  force  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  action  j  v  =  /*. 

"The  force  may  be  a  pore  force,  as  gravity,  it  may 
be  the  pressure  of  a  compressed  elastic  body,  or  it  may 
be  the  impact  of  a  moving  mass.  Begarding  the  forces 
derived  from  a  moving  mass  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  there  is  a  series  of  impacts,  the  element  of  time 
is  composed  of  the  duration  of  each  impact  multiplied 
by  the  number. 

"From  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject  erro- 
neous conclusions  sometimes  arise.  A  force  is  simply 
considered  a  force  in  a  general  way,  and  must  produce 
BO  much  motion  and  no  more,  the  element  of  time  and 
the  factors  that  determine  it  being  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  Experiments  illustrated 
in  Figure  63  will  be  instruc- 
tive on  these  points.  A  and 
,  B  in  this  illustration,  are  two 
j.^^j,^  '"'  maBBes  fastened  to  rods  and 
vD^  7*'  supported  by  the  pivots  /  /. 

nam  w  Between  them  is  the  spring 

c.  In  the  first  experiment, 
let  A  and  B  be  equaL  If  the  compressed  spring  be  re- 
leased, it  will  drive  the  two  masses  apart,  A  reaching 
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the  point  d,  but  in  a  second  experiment  let  B  be  sweater 
than  in  the  first,  A  remaining  the  same ;  then  when  tbe 
compressed  spring  is  liberated,  the  mass  A  is  forced 
to  a  hig^r  point,  e,  owing  to  a  greater  velocity  beiLg 
developed  through  the  time  of  action  being  prolonged 
by  the  greater  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  B.  A  fnll  and 
clear  conception  of  the  formula  v=ft,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  masBes  operated  upon  are  im- 
portant elemraitB  in  determining  the  time,  are  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  tbe  preaoit  problem." 

HOICSNTUH 

"When  a  mass  is  in  motion  we  have  not  only  the 
question  of  velodty,  but  also  that  of  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, or  momentum,  expressed  l^  the  formula  m  v.  A 
unit  of  force  acting  for  a  unit  of  time  on  a  unit  ot 
mass  will  develop  a  unit  of  velocity,  and  the  nnit  of  s 
mass,  multiplied  by  the  nnit  of  vdodty,  gives  a  mut 
of  momentum.  Then  introducing  the  element  of  mass 
into  the  formula,  v  =  /*,  we  have  m  v  =  /t.  Multiplying 
both  sides  of  the  equation  by  m  units,  we  have  ntn  v  = 
n  f  t,  A  general  ^iression  for  the  generation  of  mo- 
mentum. (In  these  expressions,  t  signifies  one  unit  of 
time,  /  one  unit  of  force,  v  one  unit  of  velocity^  m  one 
nnit  of  mass,  and  n  a  known  quantity.) " 

ACTION  AlTD  RIAOTIOIT 

"According  to  a  well  established  prindple  of  'ac- 
tion and  reaction,'  a  force  can  only  impart  motion  to 
a  mass  by  the  reaction  of  another  mass,  the  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  opposite.  As  a  positive  de- 
duction from  this  it  may  be  stated  that  if  we  find  a 
body  moving  in  a  given  direction  there  is  somewhere 
an  equal  and  opposite  motion.    The  first  and  most 
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elementary  way  of  expressing  this  motion  is  in  terms 
of  momentum;  and,  representing  the  opposite  direc- 
tions by  -f  and  —  we  have  as  a  general  expression, 
—         + 
mv  =  tn, «!. 

Let  ns  now  develop  this  formula  in  a 
special  line,  so  as  to  give  a  rational  explanation  to  what 
may  appear  as  an  absurdity  in  some  processes  widcb 
follow. 

"In  the  last  formula  let  v  =  Vii  +  Vm;  then  substi- 
tuting these  and  developing,   the   formula  becomes 

^ ^«,i;,.  For  the  purpose  of  nung  this 

mvti-rfi*  fill 

{ormula  to  illustrate  certain  points,  let  us  put  it  into 

figures. 

"Let  m^l;  m,^2;  i;n  =  l;  t;,ii«»4,  then,  from 
the  fonnnla,  Vi  is  found  to  be  }.  We  now  place  thrae 
figures  in  order  and  leave  them  for  future  use. 


m  Vn  +  *»  I'm        ***'  "* 

lXH-lXi«»2XI 
Momenta  = ,  ,  . "  1 J 


IMFAOT  OF  ILISTIO  BODnS 

"The  impact  of  elastic  bodies  presents  phenom- 
ena which  very  few  seem  to  have  studied,  still  fewer 
uiderstand,  and  which  many  are  ready  to  deny  on 
Seneral  principles.  And  because  of  certain  vague 
ideas  r^farding  motion  and  the  exchange  of  momenta 
there  seems  to  be  an  inability  to  grasp  the  truths  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  mathematical  formuls,  or  to 
nuderBtand  the  phenomena  of  their  experimental  dem- 
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onstrations.  To  have  a  proper  conception  of  these  one 
must  have  reconrse  to  a  little  more  profound  stndy 
than  is  afforded  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

' '  In  the  present  discussion  all  that  I  hope  to  do  is  to 
^ve  a  d^nonstration  of  the  tmth  of  some  of  the  prop- 
ositions, with  general  snggestions,  as  the  revolving  of 
the  snhject  in  its  many  phases  wonld  be  too  lengthy. 

"In  presenting  the  formolie  of  the  impact  of  elastic 
bodies  I  shall  develop  a  special  case,  so  as  to  demon- 
strate that  what  appears  an  absurdity  is  a  rational 
conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  formula  of  action-and- 
reaction  just  developed.  These  are  general  f ormnhe  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocities  of  two  elastic 
bodies  after  impact,  and  cover  all  possible  cases. 

"Let  A  and  B  represent  two  elastic  bodies,  having 
the  respective  velocities  V  and  TJ ;  and  let  v  and  h  rep- 
resent their  velocities  after  impact 

Then  {A-^B)v=»BU-¥(A—B)V 
(A+B)  u=eA  F—  (A—B)  U 
LetA  =  l,V  =  l,B  =  S,V  =  0 

"Substituting  these  values  in  the  formals,  we  find, 
v  =  i;  u ^ i ;  these  being  the  velocities  and  directions 
after  impact  Multiplying  these  velodties  by  the  re- 
spective masses  gives  the  respective  momenta,  that  of 
A  being  i,  and  B,  li.  This  latter,  to  many,  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity;  for  as  the  original  momentum  of  ^  is 
supposed  to  be  only  1,  how  can  it  ^ve  lif 

"Let  us  analyze  the  problem,  and  assume  that  two 
equal  elastic  masses  m  =  1  and  Wi  =  1,  are  acted  npon 
by  a  force  /,  which  imparts  a  velocity  1  to  each,  as  in 
Figure  64. 

"Let  m„  now  impinge  on  the  elastic  mass  Jf =2. 
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Theo,  according  to  tbe  formnls  just  presented,  m,  will 
reboimd  from  M  with  a  velocity  Vn  = — J.    If  this  be 

<t^  ®  A  ®  .am  (g)V-o  JI5JJ  iiDBif, 


teJ®         l^^^mitmi 


SO,  toe  have,  on  one  side,  two  masses  having  a  velocity 
and  momentum  in  the  —  direction 

mv  =  —  1,  M,  Vii  =  —  1. 
"Bef erring  now  to  the  formula  of  action-and-reac- 
tion,  we  see  there  mnst  be  an  equal  and  opposite  mo- 
mentnm  in  the  +  direction  of  1),  and  this  we  find  in 
M  =  2,  with  F  =  |. 

"Now  let  ns  combine  these  ideas  with  those  pre- 
sented under  the  discnssicm  of  Fignre  63,  and  we  have 
a  nnlTersal  expression  of  the  phenomena  of  action-and- 
reaetion.    In  Figure  63  it  was  noted  that  with  a  given 
force  the   resnlting  motion  of  momentmn  was  de- 
pendent  on  the  masses 
^/^^^      @^  •  "ScBB  IRBvr     of  the  bodies  acted  upon. 
But,  it  is  apparent,  this  is 
not    final,    for   a   given 
•A*o  force  /,  Fignre  64,  acting 

^)    (^^^^-^UStlUKCt  on  m  and  m.,  generates 
notrusB  momenta    which    are    a 

proximate  result;  bnt  as 
Ml  impinges  on  another  mass  M  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  action  of  the  force  is  the  momentum  generated  in 
^-  In  this  case  m,  may  be  considered  a  force  acting 
on  M,  and  the  momentum  generated  is  measured  by 
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the  intensity  nraltiplied  by  the  Ume,  and  the  Ume  is 
determined  by  the  inertia  of  the  masses. 

"An  inspection  of  the  system  presented  in  E^gmc 
.>-N»         u      /-N  ^   shows    tiiat    variom 

@*^  ^=^^@JOTtt  arcr  ideas  are  presented  so- 
cording    to    the    view 
taken.    One  is  that  the 
force  acting  on  m*  nlti- 
*'     fa)  (^^^^TllBi  MKT   mately  cansea  it  to  move 
fj„,„  ^  against    the    force,    an- 

other is  that  titi  iiD- 
presses  upon  M  a  momentum  equal  to  its  impact  sod 
reaction.  Fnriher,  while  we  may  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  special  deductions  fix  our  attention  on  the 
movement  of  one  or  another  of  the  masses,  we  most 
bear  in  mind  that  each  is  only  one  of  the  operating 
elements  in  a  system,  and  hence  must  not  be  consid- 
ered by  itadf,  but  as  an  dement  related  to  the  whole. 
f^naUy,  whatever  motion  any  of  the  elements  may 
have,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  movements  in  the 
system  must  be  zero. 

"In  applying  the  formnbe  of  the  impact  of  elastie 
bodies  to  the  case  of  two  equal  masses  m  and  Mi,  Fig- 
ures 65  and  66,  if  m  be  moving  with  a  velocity  v  and 
mi  is  at  rest,  after  impact  f»i  moves  with  a  velocity  v, 
and  m  is  brought  to  rest  But  if  the  masses  be  moving 
against  one  another,  with  the  respective  velo<dtiee  v 
and  Vi,  after  impact  Mi  has  the  velodty  v,  while  m 
has  fj,." 

ncPAGi  or  vLinDB 

"The  elements  of  a  fluid,  being  elastic,  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  just  stated,  but,  th^  free 
movements  being  restrained  by  the  reactions  of  the 


g ^ 
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BnrroiindiDg  finid,  their  impnlsei  are  propagated  as 

compreaaion  waves,  whidi  in  their  movements  come 

under  the  same  laws,  as  the  well-known  experiments 

in  sonnd  prove.    Bnt 

when  there  is  a  path  of 

least    resistance    the 

.   pressure  exerted  on  a 

fluid   gives   rise   to   a 

stream,  which  while 

^/  ' X,-'' .  not  bdng  elastic  as  a 

nnn  n  mass,  owing  to  its  fluid 

nature,  produces  the 
same  set  of  actions  and  reactions  as  if  it  were.  For 
the  first  particles  which  reach  a  surface  impart  to  it 
the  momentum  of  thcar  impact,  and  then  are  forced 
away  by  the  oomt>ression  arising  from  those  following, 
and  hence  exert  another  dement  of  pressure  by  their 
reaction." 

APPUC&XIOV 

'■Having  ^ven  the  elonentary  prindples  involved, 
I  now  present  their  application  in  an  ideal  case,  in 
Figure  67,  in  which  o  and  b,  in  the  views  to  the  right, 
are  two  eqnal  elastic  masses  moving  horizontally,  as 
indicated  at  h,  with  equal  velocities,  while  m  m  is  the 
elastic  snrface  of  an  infinite  mass.  At  any  instant  let 
an  impulsive  force  /  act  on  a,  which  will  cause  it  to 
impinge  on  b,  the  two  masses  exchanging  their  mo- 
menta the  latter  will  take  the  path  b  c,  while  a  will 
continue  its  original  direction  towards  d.  But  b  will 
rebomui  from  the  snrface  m  m,  and  take  the  direction 
c  i,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  a,  whidi  has  reached 
ttie  point  d,  will  impart  to  it  the  vertical  component  of 
its  motion,  causing  it  to  take  the  direction  a  e  while  h. 
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having  lost  its  vertical  element  of  motion,  vill  continae 
in  the  direction  d  g.  Bnt  suppose  that  at  an  instant 
jnst  previous  to  this  impact,  another  impnlse  /,  act 
npon  a,  then  the  two  masses  will  exchange  their  mo- 
menta, a  taking  the  direction  ae,  and  b  the  dilu- 
tion b  m. 

"Examining  this  development,  we  find  that  the  first 
force  /  has  simply  set  np  a  series  of  actions  and  re- 
actions in  consequence  of  which  a  is  left  nndistnrbed 
while  b  impresses  on  m  m  the  force  of  its  action  and 
reaction,  these,  In  this  theoretical  case,  being  eqoal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  original  force  /.  After  the  second 
force  has  acted  on  a,  and  the  masses  have  exchanged 
their  momenta,  we  find  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  these 
two  forces  /  /,  and  the  reactions  of  a  and  b  and  m  «> 
that  there  are  two  elements  of  force  in  m  m,  and  one  in 
the  descending  mass  b,  while  a  has  an  ascending  vtHoe- 
ity  theoretically  eqaal  to  the  downward  movement  im- 
parted by  the  first  impulse  /.  From  this  analysis  11 
appears  that  each  downward  impnlse  imparted  to  a 
mass  may  he  transmitted  to  a  larger  mass,  which  while 
absorbing  all  the  original  impnlse  gives  hack  an  ele- 
ment of  reaction  which  in  turn  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  body  first  acted  upon,  ^ving  it  a  movement  op- 
posite to  that  given  by  the  first  for<% ;  and  the  large 
mass  then  has  not  only  the  motion  dne  to  the  actios  of 
the  force,  bnt  also  that  dne  to  the  reaction  of  the  nuss 
moving  from  it. 

"In  these  demonstrations  we  have  one  element  of 
the  actions  and  reactions  taking  place  in  the  phenom- 
enon of  soaring — a  representing  tiie  bird,  b  the  air  im- 
mediately snrronnding  it,  m  m  the  great  mass  of  sur- 
rounding air,  and  /  /,  the  impulses  of  gravity.  Id  th« 
demonstration  the  impulses  are  represented  as  distinct 
and  defined,  as  are  also  the  masses  a  b  and  m  "■> 
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whereas  in  the  phenomenon  of  soaring,  the  action  of 
gravity  and  the  impacts  and  Teactions  of  the  air  are 
continnons,  while  the  reflecting  masB  of  air  is  ever 
present  in  all  positions.  But  becaase  of  losses  dne  to 
varions  catises,  the  final  effect  is  far  below  the  ideal. 
The  formation,  adjustment,  and  forward  movement  of 
the  wing  snrface,  are  only  the  means  by  which  the  air 
immediately  sarronndlDg  is  thrown  into  the  movements 
by  which  these  elementary  processes  are  perpetuated. 

"To  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  process  of  soaring, 
8Qpi>ose  that  an  appropriate  surface  be  held  in  the 
proper  position,  relative  to  the  horizontal,  as  shown  in 
Figure  59,  but  having  no  horizontal  motion.  Under 
the  influence  of  gravity  it  will  slowly  descend.  Bat  sup- 
pose it  receive  a  gradually-increasing  horizontal  veloc- 
ity, then  a  time  will  come  when  the  various  elements  of 
action  and  reaction  in  the  air  will  just  balance  the  im- 
pulses of  gravity,  and  the  surface  will  travel  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  then,  if  this  motion  be  further  in- 
creased, these  actions  and  reactions  over-balancing 
gravity  will  canse  it  to  rise,  the  rapidity  of  its  ascend- 
ing motion  depending  on  the  increase  in  velocity.  It 
must  be  noted,  that  these  various  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  movement,  are  due  to  a  variation  of  velocity 
(Uone,  for  the  surface  is  supposed  to  retain  the  position 
indicated  in  Figure  57,  and,  further,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment indicated  in  Figure  62,  the  pressure  sup- 
porting it  tends  to  maintain  its  forward  movement,  or 
at  least  to  balance  the  retarding  resistances. 

"If  it  he  necessary  to  acqnire  an  increase  of  veloc- 
ity, the  snrface  may  be  slightly  inclined  and  a  new 
impetus  obtained,  whose  measure  is  not  the  distance  it 
descends  through  space,  but  that  through  the  rising 
current  of  air. 
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"I  am  aware  varioiu  objections  may  be  made,  based 
upon  the  oommon  principles  relative  to  bodies  deacend- 
ing  ind  ascending  under  tbe  inflnenoe  of  gravity.  Be- 
garding  these  possible  objections,  I  shall  state,  that 
there  are  four  general  cases  involved  in  these  princi- 
ples— first  bodies  moving  in  free  space;  second,  as 
elastic  mass  let  fall ;  third,  the  movement  of  a  pendo- 
Imn;  fourth,  the  movement  of  a  ball  over  inclined 
planes. 

"A  little  thonght  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  are 
only  special  expressions  of  the  great  fnndamental  law 
of  action-and-reaction,  or  the  exdiange  of  momenta, 
and  hence  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  passing 
judgment  on  more  complicated  and  advanced  develop- 
ments of  the  same  basic  principles. 

"In  condnsion,  the  phenomenon  of  soaring  is  the 
practical  operation  of  a  principle  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion under  Figure  64 — that  a  force  may  act  on  a 
body  under  snch  conditions  as  to  cause  the  body  to 
move  against  it.  One  important  and  practical  instance 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle  is  the  tacking  of  a 
ship  against  the  wind.  Of  course,  this  operation  has 
been  frequently  analyzed  and  explained,  but  underly- 
ing ail  we  find  only  the  working  out  of  this  principle. 
So  it  is  with  the  analysis  relative  to  soaring,  with  this 
important  difference.  In  the  instance  of  the  tacking 
of  a  ship,  the  force  is  the  moving  air,  while  in  soaring 
it  is  the  pnre  force  of  gravity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  ship  tacks  against  tbe  wind,  but  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  process  must  move  through  a  more  or  less 
lateral  course,  while  in  the  second  the  bird  tacks 
against  gravity,  its  horizontal  motion  through  the  air 
being  only  an  Yemeni  in  the  process. 

"In  our  conception  of  these  operations,  we  should 
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not  fix  our  attention  too  closely  on  the  moving  objects^ 
bat  most  consider  them  as  only  one  of  the  elements  in  a 
system  of  moving  bodies. 

In  each  of  these  cases  we  have  f onr  factors : 

First,  a  force,  the  wind,  acting  on,  second,  the  satis; 

Third,  the  huU,  acting  on,  foorth,  the  water. 
and 

First,  a  force,  graviiy,  acting  on,  second,  the  ma»»; 

Third,  the  wings,  acting  on,  fourth,  the  air. 

"From  this  stndy  of  the  movements  of  fluids,  and 
the  special  laws  involved,  we  see  that  gliding,  or  soar- 
ing, flight  is  not  the  haphazard  dragging  of  an  inclined 
surface  through  the  air,  but  a  special  and  tmiqne 
phenomenon  of  motion  and  energy,  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inclined  planes 
as  the  operation  of  the  gyroscope  does  to  the  simple 
rotation  on  a  fixed  axis.  And  in  the  process  of  soaring, 
there  are  not  only  the  form  and  adjustment  of  the  sur- 
face, but  also  the  proper  speed  and  manipulation  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  special  development  of  movements 
and  energy,  which  may  he  properly  termed  soaring. 

"In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  that  this  is  one 
of  the  operations  in  nature  based  upon  a  set  of  laws 
BUted  to  itself;  and  we  must  realize  that  to  reach  the 
end  to  whiidi  we  aspire  we  must  understand  what  these 
laws  are  and  follow  them  in  the  designing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  our  devices." 


Flattened  Tips  to  wing  surfaces,  which  are  the 
nile  with  all  birds*  wi^igs,  are  not  conunonly  em- 
ployed in  modem  aeroplanes,  several  highly  suc- 
cessful machines  being  notable  offenders  hi  this 
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respect.  Fortunately  their  absence  does  not  ren- 
der a  construction  inoperative,  but  it  does  set  op 
wholly  unnecessaiy  forward  resistances,  whidi 
waste  power  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle.* 

Angles  of  Chords  of  wing  sections  are  the 
"angle  of  incidence"  of  curved  surfaces.  For  the 
best  results  these  angles  should  be  veiy  flat  to  the 
path  of  movement — ^much  flatter  than  is  common 
practice,  in  which  the  use  of  inadequate  or  wronger 
curved  surfaces  is  made  possible  to  consideratle 
extents  by  the  employment  of  excessive  angles  of 
incidence.  A  method  of  determining  proper 
angles  of  incidence  is  explained  on  Page  186. 

Wma  OUTLINES 

There  is  such  great  variety  in  the  wing  out- 
lines of  flying  animals  as  to  force  the  conclusion 
that  within  considerable  limits  the  wing  plan  does 
not  matter^  and  that  various  straight,  curved,  and 
irregular  &ont  and  rear  edges,  and  difference  in 
the  rounding  of  wing  tips,  may  be  determined  more 
by  structural  exigencies  than  by  laws  of  wing  ac- 
tion. 

Length  and  Breadth  do  vary  systematically, 
however,  the  one  rule  that  is  evident  in  the  bird 
mechanism  being  the  provision  of  long  and  narrow 
wings  for  fast  soaring  flight  and  of  shorter  and 
broader  wings  for  slower  and  flapping  flight 


*  The  poinU  inroWed  in  tlia  fonnation  of  tbe  ends  of  wing  mrftMi 
an  referred  to  on  Ptge  189,  and  are  alio  explained  In  the  doaing  paia- 
grai^  of  the  Hontgomerj  patent  g---"--^'— 
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AEHAKGEMENTS  OP  SUBFACE3 

Besides  in  the  forms  and  outlines  of  tiie 
sustaining  surfaces  of  an  aeroplane  there  is  also 
possible  great  variety  in  their  number  and  arrange- 
ment. 

ADTANCINQ  kSD  FOLLOWING  BUBFACES 

The  use  of  two  or  more  surfaces,  one  preceding 
another,  has  a  number  of  merits,  one  of  which  is 
the  compacting  of  the  supporting  areas  in  a  mini- 
mum space,  and  another  of  which  is  their  utiliza- 
tion to  afford  fore  and  aft  balance  (see  Page  221). 


The  use  of  pluralities  of  surfaces  in  vertical 
series  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion of  multiplanes  and  biplanes  commencing  on 
Page  168. 

STAOOEBED  BUBFACES 

Biplanes  with  the  upper  surface  set  ahead  of 
the  lower,  as  in  Figure  68,  have  been  built  to  secure 
the  supposed  advantage 
of  locating  the  two  smv 
faces  directly  above 
one  another,  not  in  ap- 
parent aspect,  but  No'J^^t^t.n^fKSSthJKSi 
within  the  actual  flow  of  n,mii\i'of"Spwd^1SriSrSr*rt 
uie  VM  streams,  which 

approach  with  a  rising  trend  as  streams  indicated 
ty  the  arrows.    A  recent  biplane  of  this  type. 
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whicli  proved  only  indifferently  BuccessfuL  is  illua- 
trated  in  Figure  69. 

LATERAL  FLACINOB 

In  all  successful  aeroplanes  that  have  been  built 
the  sustaining  surfaces  extend  to  much  greater 
distances  laterally  than  they  do  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. This  limits  the  variety  of  practicable  coni- 
binations. 

Separated  ^HngSt  with  either  an  open  interral, 
as  in  Figure  33,  or  the  body  of  the  machine  be- 
tween them,  are  the  commonest  construction  in 
monoplanes.  The  arrangement  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  «>«ini«l  mechanism,  and,  similarly, 
is  probably  most  effective  when  the  body  has  a 
smooth  under  surface  and  sides  against  which  the 
wings  abut  closely  enough  to  prevent  any  flow  of 
air  through  the  juncture.  Several  such  construc- 
tions are  well  illustrated  in  Figures  171,  216,  222, 
247,  and  249. 

For  maintaining  lateral  balance,  widely  sepa- 
rated movable  wing  surfaces,  or  "ailerons**,  are 
often  used,  but  these  are  not  main  sustajning  su^ 
faces  (see  Page  217). 

Oontilinou  Wings  are  used  in  nearly  all  bi- 
planes, to  which  type  of  machine  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted.  In  such  vehicles  the  upper  sur- 
face usually  is  not  only  continuous  but  is  also  free 
of  attachments  and  obstructions,  while  the  lower 
surface  affords  at  its  center  mounting  for  the  en- 
gine,  accommodation  for  the  operator,  etc.,  as  is 
shown  in  Figures  23, 172, 189, 190, 208, 224  and  24a 
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lAteral  Onrrature  is  often  imparted  to  wing 
surfaces  for  one  reason  or  another — usually  in  not 
always  discriminating  though  often  effective  imi- 
tation of  the  similar  aspect  of  birds*  wings. 
Probably  the  best  form,  if  other  details  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  permit  it,  that  in  which  the  wing  ends 
droop  to  a  pronounced  extent,  as  in  the  machine 
illustrated  in  Figures  225,  ^6,  and  260,  which  from 
the  front  closely  resembles  the  soaring  attitude  of 
the  gull.  .Another  instance  of  this  wing  form  was 
the  upper  surface  of  the  "June  Bug",  of  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Association.  In  this  biplane 
the  lower  surface  was  curved  up,  so  that  a  very 
favorable  form  for  structural  stifEness  was  realized 
in  addition  to  a  combination  of  the  merits  of  the 
drooped  wing  with  those  of  the  dihedral  form.  The 
Wright  machines,  which  appear  to  be  quite 
straight,  are  said  to  fly  best  when  so  trussed  that 
there  is  a  slight  droop  to  the  wing  ends. 

Dttwdral  Anj^es  at  the  juncture  of  wing  pairs, 
as  in  the  Langley  model  illustrated  in  Figure  70, 
in  which  the  angle  was  135",  have  the  merit  of  af- 
fording considerable  automatic  stability  in  calm 
ah-,  but  in  disturbed  air  have  just  the  opposite  ef- 
fect, the  low  position  of  the  TiriftTiTnnin  weight  caus- 
ing the  invariable  trouble  that  results  from  thus 
placing  It — a  pendulum-like  oscillation  of  increas- 
ing amplitude  until  the  vehicle  overturns  (see  Page 
216).  Birds  often  soar  and  maneuver  with  their 
wings  in  the  dihedral  posilion,  but  their  ability  in- 
stantly to  adopt  other  positions  relieves  tbem  from 
the  risks  that  appear  when  the  angle  is  permanent. 
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Fiaou  TO. — Lantf  ey*!  2S-Potii>d  Double  UanopUne.  With  Wlagi  tX  Dlbednl 
AiuIb.  Tbla  uoderaQ  ll>y  B,  1896,  flew  lor  mot«  thui  half  ■  mile  ortr  IM 
Potomac  BiTer,  mt  m  Bpeed  of  aboDt  20  mllea  an  hour.  SatMeoDeBtb,  oa 
NoTcmber  38,  1904,  wltb  ■  dmllat  model  welsblnK  about  30  pooada,  a  um- 
quarter  mile  fll^t  at  about  SO  mllat  an  tionr  waa  acblered.  TUa  waa  at  llR 
end  of  a  three  jeara'  period  of  experimenting  that  bad  for  Ita  object  tbt 
oitlmate  production  of  a  man-carrrlnc  machine.  The  alie  of  the  beaTlcr  aalA 
waa  a  utile  orer  13  leet  from  tin  to  Up,  with  a  length  of  aboat  16  fat  The 
whole  power  plant,  which  conafited  of  a  S-poond  boiler  and  a  36-onnce  noa- 
eondenilnx  steam  engine  that  developed  \%  horaepower,  welched  aboot  I 
potrnda.  Propniilon  wai  br  berel-nar  drlren,  two-bladed  twin  ecrewa,  rotitlBf 
In  oppoalte  dlrectlona  behind  thelonrard  nrfacee  at  about  1,200  rerolatiiat 
a  nbute.  The  hull  wai  metal  abeathed  to  protect  the  bDmer  from  the  wM. 
and  the  TeaaEl  between  the  forward  eDrfacee  wai  a  float  to  keep  the  miclilK 
up  when  It  alighted  upon  the  water.  In  conjonctlon  with  the  eiperfnmti 
with  a  man-earrrlDc  machine,  which  terminated  with  the  nnaucceaaful  UukI- 
Ing  on  December  S,  1903,  a  model  itmllar  to  the  abOTe,  bnt  welghlnc  S9 
Monda  and  haTlng  S4  eqnare  feet  of  matalulng  anrface — It  being  a  Vf- 
(onrtb  alae  copr  of  the  Uu|*  machine — waa  aucceasfnllr  Sown  with  in 
S-horaepowet  mator. 

The  Bleriot,  Santos  Dumont,  and  Antoinette 
monoplanes  have  the  wing  surfaces  dihedrally 
placed,  as  is  evident  in  Figures  200,  215,  and  220, 
but  in  all  successful  models  of  these  aeroplanes  the 
angle  is  very  slight  and  its  merit  much  in  doubt 
The  only  biplane  of  which  the  writer  knows  in 
which  dihedral  wings  were  used  was  the  not  very 
successful  machine  of  Ferber's,  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 224.  Nearly  all  modem  biplanes  are  built  with 
straight  or  almost  straight  wings. 

Many  soaring  birds  which  in  flight  set  tbdr 
wings  at  a  drooped  or  flat  angle  are  observed  to 
hold  the  extreme  tips  of  their  wings  pronouncedly 
upturned — ^possibly  for  the  balancing  efEect  of 
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the  dihedral  positi<m,  though  this  is  hj  no  means 
certain. 

VEBTICAL  STJBFACES    . 

Surfaces  placed  vertically,  tiiough  not  present 
in  any  flying  animal  except  the  varieties  of  flying 
fishf  are  found  quite  indispensable  in  man-made 
fliers,  in  which  they  are  made  to  serve  various  pur- 
poses, including  the  maintenance  of  lateral  bal- 
ance, and  the  effectuig  of  lateral  steering  (see 
Pages  216  and  224).  Properly  placed,  they  also 
tend  to  keep  a  machine  to  a  dedred  course  regard- 
less of  disturbing  influences,  or  headed  into  gusts 
of  wind  that  if  they  continued  to  come  from  one 
Bide  might  prove  very  dangerous.  To  meet  these 
latter  purposes  most  efEectively,  the  vertical  sur- 
faces should  be  placed  to  the  rear,  as  in  the  ma- 
chine illustrated  in  Figures  225,  226,  227,  and  260, 
BO  that  the  effect  of  side  gusts  always  must  be  to 
swing  the  machine  into  the  wind. 

The  use  of  large  vertical  surfaces  forward  is 
now  found  only  in  a  few  machines,  and  is  probably 
altogether  mistaken  design — a  conclusion  that  is 
especially  impressed  by  the  disuse  of  these  surfaces 
in  machines  of  the  Farman  and  Voisin  construc- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  these  were  the  earliest 
and  most  consistent  adherents  of  this  design. 

Very  small  vertical  surfaces  in  the  forward 
elevator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  semicircular  surfaces 
Jh  Pigure  185,  in  the  Wright  machines,  and  the  tri- 
angular surface  j.  Figure  229,  in  the  Ourtiss  ma,- 
c^es,  are  not  quite  so  uncommon  as  are  larger 
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vertical  surfaces  in  front,  but  even  so  their  Tahie  is 
decidedly  doubtful  unless  to  ofEset  some  other  de- 
fect in  design.  In  the  Wright  machines  these 
vertical  "half  moons'*  are  not  rigidly  fixed  but  are 
allowed  a  few  inches  of  flapping  movement,  on 
fheir  diameters  as  the  axis,  under  tiie  influence  of 
side  gusts,  presumably  with  the  idea  that  they  thus 
tend  to  nose  fhe  front  of  the  machine  into  the  wind. 

SUSTENSION  OP  8UBFACES 
The  sustaining  capacities  of  different  flat  and 
cnrved  aeroplane  surfaces  moved  through  iihe  air 
at  different  speeds  and  at  different  angles  of  in- 
cidenee  greatly  vary  with  every  new  combination 
of  the  innumerable  possible  factors.  DetemmU' 
tioD  of  the  most  suitable  surfaces  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  therefore  has  long  been  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aeronaut- 
ical progress. 

EFTTCT  or  SECTION 

As  has  been  previously  suggested  (see  Page 
171),  there  is  the  greatest  imaginable  difference  in 
the  sustaining  effect  of  different  wing  sections,  flat 
surfaces  being  quite  inferior  to  curved,  of  which 
the  best  are  more  or  less  exact  approximations  to 
parabolic  forms.  Moreover,  with  the  ideal  su^ 
&ces  there  are  very  curious  and  not  widely  imdei^ 
stood  relations  between  the  lift  and  drift— between 
the  amount  of  sustention  afforded  by  a  given  speed 
of  movement  and  the  resistance  (other  than  head 
recdstancee  and  skin  friction)  to  the  forward  move- 
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ment.  With  proper  design,  there  is  a  positive  for- 
ward inclination  to  the  sustaining  force,  or  lift, 
which,  instead  of  being  normal  to  the  chord  of  the 
surface  or  to  its  direction  of  movement,  is  inclined 
forward  to  an  extent  sufficient,  with  certain  angles 
and  certain  ciirves,  wholly  to  overcome  the  drift 
(see  Page  190),  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  phe- 
nomenon pertaining  only  to  incorrect  surfaces. 

EPPECT  OF  ANGLE 

Measured  as  a  proportion  of  the  unit  resistance 
met,  when  a  given  surface  is  opposed  flatwise  or 
with  its  chord  at  right  angles  to  tlie  air,  the  values 
of  lift  and  drift  with  diffo^nt  surfaces  can  be 
tabulated  in  percentages  of  this  "normal"  at  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  different  angles.  Many  such 
tobies  have  been  prepared — ^most  successfully  by 
empirical  investigations — and. from  these  tables  it 
has  been  attempted  to  deduce  working  formulas  by 
which  to  solve  the  variety  of  practical  problems 
that  can  arise  in  given  cases.  Unfortunately  these 
formulas  have  been  found  not  to  work  out  cor- 
rectly in  practice  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
many  inaccuracies  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
most  highly  regarded  tables,  such  as  those  of 
Smeaton  and  of  Lilienthal,  the  latter  of  which 
are  widely  considered  fairly  correct — though 
slightly  too  high  at  very  small  angles. 

EFFECT  OF  SPEED 

The  many  formulas  that  are  more  or  less  widely 
used  in  calculating  the  effect  of  speed  upon  the 
sustention  of  different  surfaces  cannot,  in  Uie  light 
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of  recent  deTelopments  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  aeronautics,  be  accepted  as  correct  except  within 
very  narrow  limits  or  in  a  very  general  way.  It  can 
be  safely  asserted  only  that  the  sustention  in- 
creases much  faster  than  the  speed — possibly  with 
its  square. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  connection, 
rather  than  especially  exact,  is  the  glimmer  of  truth 
in  "Langley's  law" — according  to  which  the 
power  required  for  propelling  an  aeroplane  sur- 
face through  the  air  indefinitely  diminishes  as  the 
speed  increases. 

EFFECT  OP  OUTLINE 

With  all  other  conditions  equal  the  sustention 
of  a  surface  is  subject  to  variation  with  change  of 
outline — ^particularly  with  difference  in  width  (see 
Page  184).  Ko  adequate  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  known  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
reference  cited. 

EFFECT  OF  ADJACENT  SITBFACES 

A  given  surface  moved  through  the  air  under 
given  conditions  will  invariably  afford  greater  sup- 
port when  alone  than  when  adjacent  to  other  sur- 
faces. In  a  biplane  the  sustention  of  the  upper  siur- 
face  is  always  materially  lower  than  that  of  the 
lower  surface,  especially  if  the  separation  of  the 
surfaces  is  insufficient  or  the  forward  speed  very 
low.  In  the  case  of  following  surfaces,  as  in  Figures 
97  and  225,  at  least  partial  correction  for  the  ad- 
jacent disturbance  of  the  air  can  be  had  by  making 
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the  two  surfaces  of  different  form  and  inclination 
(see  Page  248). 

CENTEB  OF  PBEBSUBE 

The  center  of  pressure  of  a  sustaining  surface 
is  the  lateral  axis  on  which  the  load  is  balanced 
(see  Page  181  and  Figure  62) .  With  wrong  sur- 
faces at  wrong  angles  the  center  of  pressure  is  a 
most  elusive  and  variable  factor,  tending  always 
to  imcertain  and  precarious  equilibrium,  but  with 
correct  surfaces  it  can  be  very  definitely  located 
and  equilibrium  maintained  by  keeping  the  center 
of  gravity  beneath  it. 

HEAD  BESISTANCES 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  the  forward  re- 
sistances encoimtered  in  moving  any  object 
through  the  air,  no  matter  what  its  form,  are 
closely  related  to  the  "projected  area",  being  little 
influenced  by  "wind-cutting"  shapes,  thin  edges, 
and  other  misguided  expedients  to  reduce  tMs  re- 
sistance. This  is  experimentally  proved  in  the 
use  of  racing  automobiles,  which  at  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  100  nulffl  an  hour  do  not  measurably  differ 
in  their  head  resistances  whether  they  have  flat 
or  elaborately  xwinted  fronts.  Projectiles,  even,  of 
the  common  pointed  ogival  forms  do  not  travel  at 
velocities  perceptibly  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions  with  flat- 
fronted  projectiles.  The  reason  for  this  seemingly 
anomalous  effect  appears  to  be  that  in  case  of  a 
flat  or  blunt  surface  there  is  carried  on  the  front 
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of  the  visible  structure  an  inTisible  cushion  of  com- 
pressed Bii—-vKrjm%  in  its  length  and  form  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  speedy  but  always  automaticaUj 
created  to  the  exact  shapes  best  calculated  to  poie- 
trate  and  part  the  main  body  of  the  atmo^heie 
in  most  effectlTe  manner. 

Against  fiat  surfaces  moved  through  the  air,  the 
pressure  is  usually  stated  to  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  Telocity,  a  surface  one  foot  square  placed  at 
90°,  as  in  Figure  42,  receiving  pressures  as  follows, 
according  to  one  authority:* 

teMd  <tf  Bovtamt  la  uDm  pvr  hoar  T  14  ll  41  «1  n  « 
i^Mnira  In  pound*  per  •gnu*  toot.     J        »      lA      1A    lft.7    ao.T    HJ 

At  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  the  surface  re- 
ceives a  pressure  of  3.24  pounds,  while  when  it  is 
inclined  to  15°  from  the  direction  of  the  current 
this  pressure,  or  drift,  is  reduced  to  .33  pounds, 
with  a  lift  of  1.5  pounds,  as  is  made  clear  in  Figure 
42.  The  ratio  of  lift  to  thrust  greatly  increases  as 
tiie  inclination  decreases. 
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Though  not  especially  affected  by  the  form  of  a 
surface,  head  resistance  is  affected  by  the  extent 
of  surf  ace,  being  lower  per  unit  of  area  on  ranall 
areas  than  it  is  on  large.  This  is  because  the  air 
centrally  in  front  of  a  la^^  surface  must  be  dis- 
placed to  a  greater  extent  laterally  to  pass  the  sur- 
face than  is  necessary  with  a  small  surface.  Also, 
the  rear  form  of  an  object  is  of  importance,  a  blimt 
front  and  finely  tapped  rear  outline  being  that 
calculated  to  displace  and  reform  the  air  streams 
with  the  e^enditure  of  the  leaAt  energy. 

BALANCING 

An  aeroplane  can  only  tip  over  sideways  or  end- 
ways, consequently  to  maintain  it  right-side  up  can 
require  proTision  only  for  maintaining  lateral  and 
longitudinal  equilibrium. 

LA.TEBAL  BAI.AHCE 

It  is  now  well  established  both  from  obaerrar 
tioQ  of  flying  animals  and  in  the  construction  of 
flying  machines  that  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  ways,  all  more  or  less  effectiTe,  of  maintaining 
the  lateral  balance  of  an  aeroplane.  These  methods 
are,  moreover,  capable  of  use  both  independently 
and  in  various  combinations.*  Furthermore,  some 
of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  operate  automatically 
agtunst  disturbing  forces,  whereas  others  require 
actuation  by  controlling  means. 

*  Uaaj  Urdi  obttonilr  onpl^  wlnf  warping,  tilting  ud  nriiig:tiig 
at  irlng  tip«,  TarUtton  of  wing  ktmu  ud  uglM,  and  iWftiin  of  the 
*^i,  in  I  imM  mietr  of  fionbiutiana. 
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Vertical  Snrfaoes  for  mamtaming  balanee  are 
analogous  to  the  similar  use  of  such  surfaces  in  box 
kites,  and  act  in  a  most  effective  and  wholly  auto- 
matie  manner — any  tilting  bringing  the  side  of  the 
vertical  surface  that  is  towards  the  inclination  into 
play  as  a  more  or  less  effective  lifting  surface  (ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  tilting) ,  with  the  result 
that  tiw  air  pressures  promptly  force  it  back  to  its 
normal  position.  As  has  been  previously  explained 
(see  Page  209),  it  seems  for  a  niuuber  of  excellent 
reasons  inadvisable  to  place  vertical  surfaces  any- 
where but  at  the  rear  of  a  machine. 

Dihedral  Angles  of  wings  operate  similarly  to 
vertical  surfaces  in  maintaining  balance,  being  in 
their  normal  position  at  angles  of  less  than  their 
maximum  effectiveness,  so  that  tilting  of  the 
vehicle  renders  the  lowered  wing  more  effeetiye 
and  thus  automatically  corrects  itself.  The  objee- 
tions  to  dihedral  wings  are  explained  on  Page  207. 

Wing  Warping  as  a  means  of  steering  or  bal- 
ancing, for  which  it  is  used  in  the  modem  Wright, 
Bleriot,  Montgomery,  and  other  machines,  consists 
of  a  simple,  unsymmetrical  twisting  of  the  wing 
ends  by  any  suitable  means  so  as  to  transfer  the 
maximum  lift  from  one  side  of  the  machine  to  the 
other  by  varying  the  angles  of  wing-tip  inclination 
to  the  line  of  travel.  This  method  of  balancing, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  known,  was 
patented  in  PrMice  by  D'Estemo,  was  used  by  Le 
Bris,  and  was  first  patented  in  the  United  States 
by  Mouillard  (see  Figure  262).    Another  early 
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recognition  of  its  merits  appears  in  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement  of  June  4, 1881,  in  which,  in 
an  article  on  aeronautics  by  Tim  Choinaki,  it  is  re- 
marked that  "When  a  flying  bird  wante  to  go  side- 
wise  or  turn,  it  slopes  backward  to  an  inclined 
plane  but  one  wing  of  that  side  where  it  wants  to 
go."  Despite  tiie  numerous  early  recognitions  of 
the  value  of  wing  warping  it  did  not  appear  in 
combination  with  otherwise  successfully  operative 
mecbaniHms  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  Its  application  to  the  Wright,  Bleriot,  and 
Montgomery  machines  is  shown  in  Figures  185, 
197,  and  225.  An  objection  to  wing  warping  as  it 
has  been  commonly  applied  is  that  tiie  abrupter  in- 
clination of  that  end  of  the  wing  may  cause  a 
greater  resistance  to  and  consequent  slowing  of 
the  side  of  the  vehicle  which  should  go  the  fastest 
in  executii^  a  turn — ^it  being  necessary  in  some 
aeroplanes  to  resist  this  tendency  by  the  simulta- 
neous manipulation  of  rudder-like  vertical  sur- 
faces. 

Tilting  Wing  Tips,  capable  of  being  thrown  up 
or  down  into  positions  less  effective  than  the  nor- 
mal, constitute  a  means  of  balancing  that  was 
tried  by  Mairiinj  and  which  would  seem  at  least 
to  present  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  variation 
in  forward  resistances  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

ffinged  Wing  Tips,  or  "ailerons'^  adjacent  to 
the  end  or  the  rear  edges  of  the  wing  tips  proper, 
01  wholly  separated  from  these  in  the  case  of 
several  biplanes,  are  a  common  and  successful 
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means  of  maintaining  lateral  balance  without  re- 
course to  wing  warping.  Typical  aileron  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  shown  at  a  a  a  a  in  Figures  76, 77, 
78,  79,  80,  and  81. 

Vaxiable  Wing  Areas,  while  a  common  maneu- 
ver with  many  birds,  have  not  yet  been  provided 
for  in  any  successful  flyii^  machine.   A  su^ested 
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method  of  varying  wing  areas  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  82,  It  is  evidently  analogous  to  shifting  the 
weight,  securing  practically  the  same  result. 

Rhifting  Weight  as  a  means  of  controlling 
lateral  balance  was  first  practically  employed  by 
LUienthal,  and  subsequently  by  Pilcher,  Chanute, 
and  others.  In  some  of  their  early  experiments 
the  Wrights  controlled  the  wing  warping  by  a 
movement  of  the  operator's  foody  sidewise  in  a 
cradle-like  control  frame,  thus  securing  a  combina- 
tion of  warping  with  weight  shifting  (see  Page 
229).  One  very  serious  objection  to  shifting 
weight  is  that  it  requires  extraordinary  acrobatic 
skill  to  apply  this  method  successfully. 

Rocking  Wings,  pivoted  at  theirpoint  of  attach- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  machine,  are  a  very  old 
idea.  A  notable  application  of  this  principle  in  a 
successful  modem  monoplane  is  found  in  some 
recent  Antoinette  machines,  in  which  the  lateral 
balancing  is  effected  solely  by  disBimilaT'  rocking 
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of  the  entire  wings.  One  of  these  machines  is 
illustrated  in  Figures  215  and  216.  A  most  unusual 
application  of  rocking  wings  is  that  in  the  Godj 
biplane  (see  Figure  202),  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  forward  elevator  and  serve  to  control  either 
lateral  or  longitudinal  balance,  according  to 
whether  they  are  rocked  oppositely  or  together. 

Swinging  Wing  Tips  are  another  feature  of  bird 
mechanism  that  offers  interesting  possibilities  of 
application  to  aeroplanes.  This  idea  was  probably 
first  used  by  Chanute  in  his  patented  construction 
described  on  Page  462,  and  illustrated  in  the  form 
preferred  by  bim  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  in 
Figure  261,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  wing  tips 
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was  effected  solely  by  variations  in  wind  pressure. 
A  control-manipulated  system  of  swinging  wing 
tips  is  suggested  in  Figure  83.  It  is  an  idea  of  the 
writer's  that  if  in  this  the  wing  tips  aaaahe  given 
a  down  curve  at  their  ends,  thus  approximating  a 
correct  wing  section  in  two  directions,  the  result  of 
swinging  them  to  the  rear  will  be  to  increase  the 
sustention  and  the  tangential  component  forward 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  head  resistance. 
This  would  afford  an  ideal  method  of  steering  and 
close  observation  is  convincing  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  a  method  used  by  many  birds. 
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Plural  Wing  Tips  are  plainly  existent  in  the 
finger-like  separated  tip  feathers  of  the  wii^  of 
many  soaring  birds.  The  exact  utility  and  manipu- 
lation of  this  type  of  wing  is  a  mystery  still  await- 
ing satisfactory  explanation,  and  perhaps  contain- 
ing the  secret  of  some  most  advantageous  construc- 
tion. 

LONGITUDINAL  BALANCE 

Longitudinal  balancing  means  are  necessary  for 
two  purposes — ^primarily  to  prevent  forward  or 
backward  upsetting  of  the  vehicle  and  secondarily 
to  provide  means  of  steering  on  up  or  down  slants 
of  air.  As  in  the  case  of  lateral  balance,  the  prob- 
lem of  longitudinal  balance  is  one  that  admits  of  a 
variety  of  solutions. 

By  Front  Bndders,  or  "elevators",  the  hori- 
zontal course  of  an  aeroplane  can  be  effectively 
kept  under  control,  as  is  well  proved  in  the  case 
of  many  modem  aeroplanes  (see  Figures  80,  172, 
187, 196, 207, 208,  209,  211,  and  229).  This  elevator 
placing  is  more  common  to  biplanes  than  to  mono- 
planes. 

By  Bear  Bndders  practically  the  same  effects 
can  be  had  as  with  front  rudders,  the  placing  being 
therefore  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  minor  considera- 
tion. Typical  rear-rudder  arrangements  for  con- 
trolling fore-and-aft  balance  are  shown  ai  h  h  in 
Figures  85,  216,  217,  222,  and  229,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  both  front  and  rear 
elevating  surfaces  are  provided. 

Box  Tails  as  longitudinally  stabiliziog  elements 
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are  found  highly  effective  and  almost  automatic. 
The  most  important  present  examples  of  this  con- 
struction are  the  Farman  and  Voiain  machines 
(see  Figures  81,  207,  and  211). 

Shifting  Wei^ts  for  maintaining  longitudinal 
balance  are  even  less  suitable  than  for  lateral  bal- 
ancing (see  Page  218).  In  the  Weiss  monoplane 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  recently  made  to  ai>- 
ply  this  principle^  the  weight  sliding  on  wires  and 
being  actuated  by  a  lazy-tongs  device. 

Plural  Canying  Surfaces  are  commonly  pro- 
vided as  important  features  in  the  design  of  many 
modem  aeroplanes.  And,  indeed,  imless  definitely 
made  to  operate  against  the  air  above  them  as  well 
as  that  below  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wright 
flexible  elevator  (see  Figure  84),  it  is  necessary 
that  elevator  surfaces  carry  some  weight  if  their 
action  is  to  be  effective.  This  being  tiie  case,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  carried  on  the  elevator 
win  be  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  its  area  to 
that  of  its  main  surfaces.  An  estrone  example 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  appears  in  the 
Montgomery  double  monoplane  (see  Figure  225), 
in  which  the  two  main  sustaining  surfaces,  though 
equal  in  area,  can  be  variably  inclined  to  each  other 
for  the  piUTpose  of  controlling  longitudinal  equi- 
librium (see  Page  220). 

AUTOMATIC  EQUILIBEIUM 

In  its  common  significance  this  term  has  come  to 
be  descriptive  of  means  or  devices  for  correcting 
an  aeroplane's  deviations  from  its  normal  level 
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automatically,  independent  of  the  attention  of  the 
operator.  In  the  majority  of  projects  for  its  appli- 
catiim  it  is  designed  to  effect  only  the  lateral  con- 
trol— the  fore-and-aft  control  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator  as  a  necessary  means  of  gov- 
erning descent  and  ascent 

Arrangement  of  Surfaces  is  probably  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
maintaining  lateral  balance  automatically,  as  is  ex- 
plained on  Page  216,  where  the  effect  of  vertical 
surfaces  is  set  forth  in  detaiL 

Electrical  Dericea  for  securing  equilibrium  are 
of  a  class  tbat  automatically  correct  rather  than 
maintain  balance  of  a  machine,  and  even  in  their 
simplest  forms  are  of  a  complication  requiring  that 
hand  control  be  always  ready  to  supplement  their 
action  if  disaster  is  not  to  be  deliberately  courted. 
One  proposal  for  an  electrical  balancing  device 
involves  primarily  a  bent  glass  tube  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury  mak^  and  breaks  differ 
ent  contacts  as  the  vehicle  tilts  in  different  direc- 
tions. Through  these  contacts  power  is  applied  to 
the  devices  that  must  be  manipulated  to  rectify 
the  equilibrimn. 

nie  Gyroscope,  because  of  its  peculiar  property 
of  resisting  forces  that  tend  to  shift  its  plane  of 
rotation,  can  be  so  mounted  as  to  remain  in  a  given 
position  irrespective  of  tiie  movements  of  its  sur- 
roundings. In  this  way  a  secondary  control  can 
be  maintained  over  stabilizing  surfaces  by  the  auto- 
matic distribution  of  power  for  their  manipulatioii- 
Another  way  of  utilizing  the  gyroscope  is  b? 
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making  it  comparatively  heavy  and  moimting  it 
solidly  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  most  impractical 
feature  of  this  plan — the  weight  involved — ^it  is 
proposed  to  escape  hy  utilizing  as  gyroscopes  parts 
of  the  machine  that  are  reqtiired  in  some  form  in 
any  case,  as  the  flywheels  of  engines,  etc. 

Compressed  Air,  or  "fluid  pressure",  has  been 
plazmed  for  as  a  means  of  transmitting  balancing 
manipulations  to  aileron  and  elevator  surfaces  in  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers  in  England. 
In  this  system,  the  initial  control  is  effected  by  the 
variation  of  the  air  pressures  on  specially  provided 
vanes,  or  by  the  swinging  of  a  pendulmn. 

The  Pendulum,  preferably  swung  in  a  reservoir 
of  oil  or  other  liquid  to  suppress  violent  oscilla- 
tioas,  has  been  often  suggested  as  a  possible  means 
to  automatic  stabili^,  but  attempted  applications 
have  met  with  no  more  success  than  has  attended 
efforts  to  make  practical  use  of  other  systems  of 
automatic  balancing. 

STEERING 
The  steering  of  modem  aeroplanes  is  a  problem 
that  presents  so  few  difficulties  that  it  has  been 
more  or  less  successfully  solved  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  constructions,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  certain  effects  and  conditions  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  the  experimenter. 

EFFECTS  OF  BALANCTNO 

In  balancing  an  aeroplane  laterally  by  the 
nieani>  at  the  present  time  most  preferred,  there  is 
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in  most  cozustructioiis  a  proDoxmced  steering  aa  well 
as  the  balancing  effect  Thus  in  wing  warping 
systems  the  manipulatioD  of  the  wing  ends  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  steering  and  in  several 
machines  is  definitely  bo  used,  la  such  steering, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  lag 
of  the  most  inclined  tip  (see  Page  217)  either  by 
the  side  resistance  of  a  la^e  fin  or  by  the  manipn- 
lation  of  a  smaller  rudder. 

TSBTICAL  BITDDEBS 

Vertical  rudders,  in  the  proper  significance  of 
the  term,  are  rudders  used  for  laiercU,  or  hori- 
sontal,  steering,  wherefore  they  must  be  placed  ver- 
tically. This  fact,  and  a  considerable  inconsistency 
in  different  writers*  use  of  the  term,  has  given  rise 
to  no  small  amount  of  confusion,  which  can  be  dis- 
pelled only  by  more  general  agreement  as  to  what 
terms  are  to  mean.  Perhax>s  the  easiest  escape 
from  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
substitution  of  "elevator'*  for  horizontal  rudder, 
leaving  the  "vertical  rudder*',  placed  vertically  for 
steering  on  a  horizontal  plane,  to  be  known  simply 
as  the  rudder. 

Pivoted  Budders,  as  shown  at  t,  Hgures  85, 
198,  209,  216,  224,  and  229,  and  in  Figure  195,  are 
the  common  form,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
meritorious. 

Flexible  Budders,  of  the  type  illustrated  in 
Figure  84,  which  is  taken  from  the  drawings  of  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers,  here  the 
merit  that  they  always  present  curved,  instead  of 


KciiUBE  SO. — Itcar  CantrolH  ot  AnLolnctte  Monuplsm-.  In  this  hi 
urfacsB  tor  atmrlng  up  or  down ;  I  Is  a  vertltBlly  pivoted  BDrface  t 
1^  a  TerticBl  fln  ub^d  for  ItK  stabillxiDE  elToct. 


t'louBK  bO. — Double  Control  from  KJnglc  WIippI.  As  I»  very  aiiiuirent  from  ilii-  sjbk 
sbonn  in  tbli  llluati-atlon.  tno  distinct  movpinentH  can  ho  reodltj'  produced  by  [nanlpulatl 
"I  *  single  wbeet.  For  eiample,  the  cords  passlnc  around  the  pulley  at  a  can  be  extend 
to  operate  wlnj  tlpii,  iDBtead  of  the  vane  h.  when  the  n-hi>pl  Is  revolved,  while  the  link  c  o; 
"s  »cii  be  eoonected  (o  a  vertical  ruddrr  ns  to  th"  arrow  1. 
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the  less  effective  flat  surfaces,  to  the  air  they  work 
against.     Obviotisly  this  principle  of  construc- 


Wbm  tha  hand  lartr  U 

.    , D  bj  Uw  dotted  Hdm  tlw  ■tcMlng  mr-- 

ttee*  ace  eeirespoDdliiKlr  ipruug  lato  cotTed  farm,  prei«iitlng  ipproilBatelT 

i^IoUd*  with  tb* 


tion  is  applicable  to  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
rudders. 

HOBIZONTAL  EUDDBBS 

Horizontal  ruddei^,  or  elevators,  usually  con- 
trol not  only  the  vertical  steering  but  also  serve  to 
maintain  the  longitudinal  equilibrium.  Conse- 
quently they  serve  a  secondary  f  imction  as  sustain- 
ing surfaces,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  already 
necessary  to  accord  them  fairly  exhaustive  con- 
sideration (see  Page  220). 

TWISTINQ  EXJDDEBS 

Eudders  of  the  type  illustrated  at  h  in  Figure 
^  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained (see  Page  161)  that  flying  fish  are  the  only 
ones  of  nature's  flyers  normally  provided  with  ver- 
tical surfaces,  but  this  statement  perhaps  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  most  birds,  by  twisting  move- 
inents  of  tiieir  tails,  are  able  to  use  these  as  vertical 
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mdders.  In  the  B.  E.  P.  rudder  just  referred  to 
it  is  sought  to  imitate  this  action  by  providing  a 
rudder  with  a  revolving  as  well  as  flexing  move- 
ment so  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  the  air  in  any 
possible  direction.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  action,  but  the  problem  of 
a  suitable  controlling  mechanism  for  it  is  another 
and  more  difficult  matter. 

CONTBOLLHf  Q  UEANS 

The  number  and  complexity  of  controlling 
movements  involved  in  the  operation  and  pilotiiig 
of  an  aeroplane  have  long  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  progress  in  this  field  of  engineer- 
ing, and  still  present  some  of  the  mdet  difficult  of 
its  unsolved  problems. 

Man  being  a  creature  possessed  of  only  two  feet 
and  two  hands,  and  flight  ordinarily  requiring— as 
displayed  by  the  birds — a  variety  of  manipulations 
delicate  and  vigorous,  quick  and  slow,  simple  and 
complicated,  which  man  can  scarcely  hope  to  imi- 
tate, the  difficulty  of  producing  them  in  unfailingtv 
effective  coordination  must  be  apparent. 

For  there  are  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance 
to  be  maintained,  vertical  and  horizontal  steering 
to  be  effected,  a  motor  to  regulate  and  adjust,  in- 
struments and  devices  to  be  watched,  and  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  starting  and  landing  to  be  en- 
countered— ^from  all  of  which  it  might  appear  that 
the  average  aviator  must  at  least  find  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  attention  if  none  of  these  functions  are 
performed  automaticaUy. 
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But  problems  do  not  exist  without  roads  to 
their  solution,  and  already  in  man's  advancing 
mastery  of  the  air  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  devising  of  simple  and  effective  controlling 
systems,  while  more  simple  and  more  effective  sys- 
tems are  quite  in  prospect 

COUK>rTn>  MOVEMENTS 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  control  is 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  movements  in  a 
device  manipulated  by  a  single  hand.  A  charac- 
teristic example  is  given  in  Figure  86,  which  is 
substantially  that  ranployed  in  the  Voisin  and  Cur- 
tiss  machines  (see  Figures  202  and  228).  Another 
example  is  the  lever  that  controls  the  wing  warp- 
ing and  the  vertical  rudder  in  the  Wright  machines 
(see  Figures  185  and  190). 

HiUBAL  0FEBAT0B8 

A  plurality  of  operators  in  steam  and  sailing 
vessel  navigation  is  the  rule  in  all  but  the  smallest 
craft,  larger  ships  being  not  capable  of  manage- 
ment by  a  single  individual.  In  tiie  largest  steam- 
ships tie  pilot,  upon  whom  devolves  the  steering 
and  the  general  control  of  the  vessel,  has  no  direct 
means  of  causing  it  to  change  its  speed,  stop,  or 
go  astern — ^tliese  maneuvers  being  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  with  whom  the  pilot  is  in 
communication  by  signals.  Similarly,  in  locomo- 
tive operation,  control  of  the  steam  pressure  and 
file  falls  to  the  fireman  or  stoker,  while  the  throttle, 
brake  handles,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  engineer  or 
driver. 
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In  flying  machines^  except  in  the  case  of  diri- 
gible baJloons,  the  only  use  of  two  operators  of 
which  the  Tvriter  knows  is  ascribed  to  the  Wrights, 
who  are  said  to  have  operated  their  early  three- 
lever  machine  together. 

In  further  development  of  flying  machines  the 
diief  need  for  two  operators  would  appear  to  be 
most  required  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  motor 
and  the  machine  generally  in  continuously  and 
safely  operative  condition. 


Wlieel  controls  having  been  fonnd  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  years  of  experience  with  antomo- 
biles  and  watercraft  naturally  have  found  exten- 
sive application  to  flying  machines,  in  which  their 
advantages  of  compact  form  with  great  range  of 
movement  prove  very  valuable.  Typical  wheel 
controls  are  illustrated  in  Figures  86, 172, 202, 228, 
229,  and  250. 


Lever  controls  are  almost  ideally  simple  and  in 
some  eireiunstances  perhaps  afford  less  chance  for 
an  operator  to  become  confused,  by  their  quaW 
of  obviously  indicating  their  position.  Levers  are 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  wheels  by  the  Wrights, 
and  have  been  employed  with  considerable  succeffl 
by  the  Voisins,  Farman,  Pelterie,  and  others  (see 
Figures  185,  190,  248,  and  252).  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  positive  action 
and  simple  and  inexpensive  construction. 
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PEDAia 

flzcept  for  the  manipulatioii  of  minor  devices, 
pedals  have  not  been  extensively  favored  in  aero- 
plane controlling  systems,  though  Bleriot  uses  a 
pedal  to  control  the  elevator  of  his  monoplanes 
(see  Figure  197).  Other  examples  of  foot  or  pedal 
control  appear  in  Figures  225  and  248. 

MISCDBLLANEOUB 

Besides  wheel,  lever,  and  pedal  controls,  there 
are  several  other  devices  that  have  been  found  of 
more  or  less  practical  utility. 

Shonlder  Forks,  embracing  the  shoulders  of  the 
operator,  as  at  d.  Figure  87,  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent to  control  lateral  balance  by  the  natural  swing 
of  the  pilot's  body  as  the  machine  cants  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  most  conspicuously  successful 
example  of  the  use  of  shoulder  forks  appears  in 
the  Aerial  Exi>eriment  Association's,  and  the  Cur- 
tisa  machines  (see  Figures  228  and  229).  Prac- 
tically similar  in  its  effects  though  not  in  its  con* 
struction  is  Santos-Dumont's  ingenious  control  of 
the  wing  warping  of  his  tiny  monoplane  (see 
Figure  221)  by  a  lever  engaging  with  a  short  piece 
of  tubing  sewed  into  the  back  of  his  coat 

Body  Cradles  (see  Figure  259)  were  at  first 
employed  by  the  Wrights  as  a  means  of  wing-tip 
control  for  their  early  glider,  but  have  since  been 
given  up  by  them  and  are  not  known  to  have  been 
«8ed  in  any  successful  flying  machine. 
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FBAMINO 

The  strongest  and  lightest  frame  constructioiB 
for  the  wings,  bodies  and  other  elements  of  aero- 
plane Btructures  have  so  far  followed  very  cloeely 
the  general  lines  suggested  in  Figures  71, 72,  ^ 
74,  75,  88, 89, 101, 170, 185, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 
225,  and  228.  For  further  details  concerning  this 
subject  see  Chapters  11  and  12. 


CHAPTKB  HTB 

PROPTTLSION 

Present-day  workers  in  aeronautics  hare  almost 
without  exception  achieved  their  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses with  machines  definitely  driven  through  the 
air  by  suitable  propellers,  the  power  for  which  is 
supplied  by  light-weight  engines.  This  is  true  of 
both  heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  ma- 
chines though  in  the  ease  of  the  aeroplane  there  is 
much  evidence  of  mysterious  and  little-understood 
laws — ^apsettings  of  the  very  fundamentals  of 
established  theories  of  force  and  motion — which  in 
the  opinion  of  at  least  a  few  investigators  of  the 
highest  standing  promise  that  man  will  ultimately 
achieve  the  indefinite  gliding  fiight  of  the  great 
soaring  birds.  This  question,  however,  is  one  that 
calls  for  only  casual  comment  here,  it  being  more 
fuUy  discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  6  (see  Pages  164 
and  169.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
assume  that,  present  flying  machines  requiring  pro- 
pulsion, it  is  of  importance  to  consider  and  define 
the  best  method  of  securing  such  propulsion. 

MISCELLAiraOTTS  PROPELLING  DEVICES 

Though  the  screw  propeller  is  the  only  device 
that  has  come  into  extensive  use  or  met  with  any 
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considerable  success  in  the  propulsion  of  aerial 
vehieles,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  device  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  purpose.  Such  other  mechan- 
isms as  hare  been  developed,  though,  are  interest- 
ing more  because  of  the  theoretical  alternatives 
they  present  rather  than  because  of  anything  prac- 
tical in  either  their  promise  of  their  performance. 
Of  the  miscellaneous  propelling  devices  that 
are  important  enough  to  be  considered  there  are 
three  chief  classes — reciprocating  wings  and  oars, 
paddles,  and  undulating  or  wave  surf  acee. 

FEATHESINQ  PADDLiES 

Feathering  paddles,  in  a 
measure  like  those  used  for 
boat  propulsion,  have  been 
proposed  for  propelling  and 
lif  tii^  flying  machines.  An 
example  of  one  for  both 
propelling  and  lifting  is  pic- 
tured in  Figure  90.  In  all 
devices  of  this  character  the 
principle  is  that  of  a 
plurality  of  surfaces  carried 
rapidly  around  in  a  revolv- 
ing structure,  within  which 
they  possess  a  secondary 
rimnta   M.  —  FMtbwiu-  movement  that  causes  them 
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simplified  modification  of  this  idea  is  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  paddle  wheel  in  a  housing,  as  shown  in 
Figure  91,  the  idea  being  that  its  exposed  portion 
at  a,  revolving  as  shown  hy  the 
small  arrow,  will  produce  a  for- 
ward drive  in  the  direction  of 
the  large  arrow.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  assert  that  all  de- 
vices of  this  general  character 
so  far  built  are  heavy,  compli- 
cated and  inefficient. 

WAVE  StTKFACES 

A  somewhat  peculiar  and  very  interesting  type 
of  propelling  or  sustaining  mechanism  is  that  sug- 
gested in  Figure  92,  in 
which  a  &  is  a  flexible 
surface,  of  length  and 
width  enough  to  pre- 
sent considerable  area, 
'"  made  capable  of  rapid 

tot  nnpnliloD,  tba  profTMilnB  alDnMlt/  UndulatlOn  bV  SmtabXC 
of  tDc  mrfan  a  b  Mu  azpcctod  to  tt-  •      •       n 

feet  ti»Td  In  tba  dinctioD  ot  um  wrow.  mechaoism  With  the 
idea  of  causing  it  to  progress  through  the  water. 
The  almost  hopelessly  difficult  problem  of  con- 
triving durable,  reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism 
for  effecting  the  undulation  required  is  probably 
a  far  greater  bar  to  a  practical  result  than  any  de- 
fect in  principle.  A  flying  machine  in  which  this 
principle  was  involved  was  that  of  F.  W.  Breary, 
secretary  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1879. 
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BBCU^OCATINO  WINQB  AND  OABS 

Reciprocating  wii^  being  the  mechanism  by 
which  birds,  insects  and  other  flying  aTiimals  secure 
propulsion,  and  in  many  eases  sustention,  it  is  only 
natural  that  many  designers  should  have  expected 
to  derive  satisfactory  operation  from  copies  of 
the  mechaniam  of  nature.  But,  more  because  of 
the  efficiency  of  properly  designed  air  propellers 
than  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  alternative  con- 
structions, and  because  of  the  greater  simplicity 
and  reliability  of  the  simple  rotating  device,  few 
engineers  of  real  standing  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  any  material  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  recourse  to  the  more-complieated  and 
less-promising  wing  propulsion.  Another  basis  of 
comparison  by  which  the  propeller  profits,  and 
which  incidentally  explains  nature's  use  of  a  typ^ 
of  mechanism  that  man  finds  less  suited  to  his  con- 
structing abilities,  is  discussed  on  Page  25. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  attempts  to  produce  a  dirig- 
ible balloon  involved  the  use  of  reciprocating 
wings,  the  ascent  being  that  by  Blanchard,  on 
Marcb2, 1784,  from  Paris  (see  Page  72).  These 
wings  being  worked  by  man  power,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  attempt  ended  in 
complete  failure. 

Both  before  and  after  the  foregoing,  hundreds 
of  investigators  have  sought  to  secure  sustention 
or  propulsion,  or  both,  from  the  action  of  recipro- 
cating wings.  Such  success  as  has  been  secured, 
however,  has  been  very  small,  though  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  reciprocating  wings  used  merely  for 
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propuLsion  have  usually  afforded  results  much 
superior  to  any  that  have  been  attained  in  con- 
structions  intended  to  lift  as  well  as  propel  by 
the  use  of  this  type  of  mechanism. 

Undoubtedly  the  mcHst  successful  use  on  record 
of  reciprocating  wings  was  their  employment  as 
propelling  elements  in  the  various  model  flying 
machines  built  and  flown  by  Hargrave  (see  Page 
122),  which  flew  well  for  distances  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  carry  fuel.  The  wings  used  on  the 
most  successful  of  the  Hargrave  models  were  nor- 
mally straight  and  flat,  the  curvature  and  varying 
angles  of  action  desirable  to  produce  the  best  effect 
being  had  only  to  the  extent  that  the  wings 
deformed  with  a  feathering  action  under  the  pres- 
sures and  the  inertia  effects  involved  in  the  rapid 
flapping,  thus  skulling  the  whole  machiue  along 
through  the  air. 

The  highest  speed  of  reciprocation  secured  with 
the  Hargrave  machines  was  248  double  beats  a 
minute  with  a  36-ineh  wing,  weighing  only  a  few 
oimees,  and  moved  through  an  arc  of  not  over  80°, 
corresponding  to  a  tip  speed  of  possibly  1300  feet 
a  minute — fully  twice  that  of  the  wings  of  any 
flying  animal,  which  Marey  and  Lendenf  eld  have 
shown  move  with  remarkably  little  variation  at 
about  half  this  speed,  the  proportioning  of  wing 
length  to  rate  of  vibration  being  invariably  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  this  result.  Thus  the  bee, 
^th  a  wing  length  of  about  ^  inch,  makes  11,400 
beats  a  minute;  the  sparrow,  with  a  wing  length 
of  about  4  inches,  makes  720  beats  a  minute ;  and 
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the  stork,  with  a  wii^  length  of  27  inches,  makes 
105  beats  a  minute.  When  it  is  discovered  MasA. 
iXll,400=2860;  4x720=2880;  and  27x105= 
2835,  at  least  a  glimmering  of  the  law  is  very  ap- 
parent 

It  is  a  safe  generalization,  based  upon  knovn 
facts  of.  engineering,  that  tip  speeds  materially 
higher  than  those  secured  by  Hargrave  are  not 
likely  to  be  attained  in  any  durable  reciprocating- 
wing  mechanism.  On  the  other  hand,  revolTUig 
propellers  are  safely  worked  at  peripheral  sj)eeds 
of  40,000  feet  a  minute.  Even  Hargrave  has 
admitted  "that  the  screw  and  the  flapping  wii^ 
are  about  equally  effective  as  instruments  of  pro- 
pulsion ' ' — despite  the  fact  that  he,  undoubtedly  the 
foremost  experimenter  with  omithopter  propul- 
sion, tried  propellers  now  known  to  be  exceedingly 
in^cient 

BCBEW  PBOPELLEBS 

Clearly,  the  surfaces  of  propeller  blades  are 
directly  analogous  in  their  action  upon  the  air  to 
the  action  of  aeroplanes  traveling  in  helices  (when 
the  machine  is  traveling;  in  circles  when  it  is  still) 
of  diameter  so  small  that  there  is  more  or  less 
material  difference  in  the  circiunferenees  of  the 
concentric  paths  traversed  and  in  the  consequent 
relative  speeds  of  the  portions  of  the  blade  surfaces 
traversing  them.  These  considerations  therefore 
indicate  that  the  problems  of  propeller  design  mnst 
involve  all  the  complex  problems  of  ordinary  aen^ 
plane  supporting  surfaces  in  additon  to  other 
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intxlcate  factors  introduced  by  the  elements  of 
centrifugal  force,  the  screw  form  necessary  to  con- 
form to  tjie  peculiar  path  of  travel,  and  the  Tarjdng 
relative  speeds  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
surfaces. 

SOHB  C0MPABI80N8 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the  past  and 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  who 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  air 
propellers  and  the  functions  of  similar  but  not 
analo^us  mechanisms.    To  dear  away  this  confu- 
sion, it  should  be  und^vtood  that  here  are  three 
possible  devices  of  the  same  general  appearance 
but  adapted  to  quite  different  purposes.    First  of 
these  is  the  ordhiary  windmill  wheel,  designed  to 
rotate  from  the  reactions  occasioned  by  a  cylin- 
drical stream  of  air  flowing  through  its  circle  of 
rotation ;  second  is  the  revolving  fan,  which  is  theo- 
retically and  practically  the  opposite  of  the  wind- 
mill wheel,  it  being  designed  to  produce  a  current 
by,  so  to  speak,  shearing  loose  a  cylinder  of  air 
from  the  surrounding  air  and  forcing  this  cylinder 
of  air  to  flow  through  its  circle  of  rotation;  and 
third  is  the  air  propeller,  bearing  no  such  close 
i^lationship  to  the  other  two  devices  as  they  sus- 
tain to  each  other — an  air  propeller  being  intended 
in  a  strict  sense  neither  to  react  from  disturbed 
air  flowing  through  it  nor  to  cause  a  flow  of  air, 
ite  proper  function  being  that  of  progressing  with 
its  attached  mechanisms  through  the  air  with  a 
noinimum  disturbance — as  nearly  as  possible  like 
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a  screw  in  a  solid  nut.  Unavoidably,  when  first 
started  or  when  travelii^  slower  than  its  proper 
pitch  speed,  an  air  propeller  must  operate  as  a 
more  or  less  efficient  fan,  but  under  ideal  condi- 
tions of  proper  functioning  its  blades  will  slide 
throu^  their  helices  of  travel  (see  Page  239)  with 
no  disturbance  of  air  but  that  due  to  tiie  compres- 
sions and  neutralizing  reactions  against  their  ef- 
fective surfaces. 

ESSENTIAL'  CHABACTEBISTICS 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller being  its  perfect  adaptation  to  travel  in  a 
helical  path,  it  follows  that  in  addition  to  conform- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  to  other  considerations  of 
design  it  must  also  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
true  screw,  the  elements  of  which  therefore  demand 
examination. 

If  the  path  of  a.  Figure  93,  at  the  extremity^ 
of  a  revolving  and  advancing  propeller  blade,  be 
described  in  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder its  appearance  will  be  that  of  the  solid  Use 
c,  from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  there  are 
for  any  possible  screw  several  fimdamental  fac- 
tors. One  of  these  is  the  extreme  diameter,  which 
determines  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  air 
through  which  progression  is  effected;  another 
is  the  pitch,  which  is  the  amount  of  advance  per 
revolution ;  and  a  third  is  the  angle  of  blade  travel, 
which  clearly  bears  a  direct  determining  relation  to 
the  pitch  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  by  the 
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percent  the  pitch  is  of  the  circiuuf  erence.  Continu- 
ii^  the  examination,  it  devdops  that  a  point  in  a 
propeller  blade,  as  at  d,  not  at  the  extremity  of  the 
blade  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  travel  the 
smaller  dotted  helix 
e,  must  nevertheless 
advance    the   same 
axial   distance   per 
revolution    as    tbe 
point  a,  because  the 
propeller  as  a      .-.  , —  -  —  .--  ---—-._--  ._- 

^  *^  point  a  tht  courM  o.  Id  ■dTUclnic  tbroutli 

whole,  including  all  "»  •''■ 
points  within  It,  is  an  inflexible  mechanical  unit,  all 
parts  of  which  must  therefore  progress  at  a  uni- 
form rate  along  the  axis  of  the  invisible  cylinder  of 
air.  But  since  e  is  (in  the 
proportions  sketched,  and 
considered  as  a  circle)  only 
one-half  the  diameter  and 
circumference  of  the  helix  c 
the  given  advance  with  only 
half  the  rotational  travel  re- 
quires that  the  angle  of 
piSiS?  V»}.'"**t£|  blade  travel  at  d  must  be 
uui  the  point  a  th?  pitii    twlcc  that  at  a,  while  the 

*o,  when   the   propeller   to  ,  ,         n         n  .1 

nitndned  ftoa  adTudns.  anglcB  at  all  Other  pomts 
along  the  blade  lengths  must  similarly  vary  in  di- 
rect proportion  with  the  varying  helices  traveled. 
This  may  be  more  apparent  in  the  end  view,  Figure 
94,  of  the  propeller  and  helices,  in  which  the  hel- 
ical paths  of  the  blades  appear  as  circles — as 
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indeed  thej  become  if  the  propeller  is  pennittcd 
to  revolve  while  kept  from  advancing.  In  this 
figure  the  point  a  travelB  the  course  he  and  the 
point  d  travels  the  coiirse  e.  Further  to  simplifT 
the  analysis,  now  let  the  circles  be  and  e,  F^ure 
94,  be  represented  by  the  solid  lines  ic  and  e.  Fig- 
ure 95,  in  which  each  of  these  lines  starts  from  a 
point  at  a  place  proportionate  to  the  circumference 
it  represents — e  being  only  .7  as  long  as  6c— while 


Fiatm  90.— DUuran  of  PnnMllar  Plteb.  The  bua  line  repKNst)V°* 
elKiiiiiferaici  of  tE«  pnwiiller  circle,  the  dlSereot  dlMoD«l  &»<■  tv"*™ 
tiM  aaglea  of  tnTBl  «f  dlfltrent  bl«de  portloiM. 


the  distance  f  g  equals  the  pitch  of  the  Bcreir. 
Obviously  now,  as  has  been  explained,  for  the  point 
d  in  the  propeller  blade  to  travel  from  /  to  jl  i^ 
the  distance  eg  it  must  be  inclined  at  twice  the  aii^'^ 
called  for  at  a  to  make  the  distance  f  g  '^  P'^^ 
the  length  of  he.  Intermediate  portions  of  the 
blades,  having  to  travel  along  circumferences  rep- 
resented by  the  infinity  of  dotted  lines  BUggestw 
at  h  and  t,  will  correspondingly  call  for  an  infin^ 
of  angles  of  travel  corresponding  to  the  angles  of 


FiaoBR  103. — W<K)d«D   Piopellcr  Applied   (o  Car  ot  Clement  Dirigible   Bellooa. 


FiOD«i!  104.— All-Mct«l  Propeller  Applied  to  Dirigible  Balloon.  This  U  a  aomewhai 
UDoniil  construction.  iDTOlvlnfc  hub  arms  welded  to  the  rarefaction  siirfaee  of  the  sheet-metal 
blidei.  It  constltntes  an  iDterestlng  example  ot  an  allpinpt  lo  secure  results  with  the  highest 
pasiible  grade  of  material  In  combination  with  a  most  modern  method  ot  assembling. 
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h  i,  giving  to  the  theoretically  correct  blade  a  grad- 
ual twist  of  blade  travel,  increasing  from  a  blade 
travel  parallel  with  the  propeller  axis  at  the  exact 
propeller  center  j  to  a  surface  traveling  at  the 
pitch  ang^e  at  the  propeller  tip  a. 

A  very  curious  development  in  propeller  prac- 
tise has  been  the  highly-successful  use  of  propellers 
with  "straight  pitch" — that  is,  with  blade  angles 
not  varying  from  hub  to  tip,  thus  defying  most 
theories  of  propeller  construction.  It  was  with 
such  a  propeller,  of  uniform  blade  width,  that 
Olenn  Cuiiiss  flew  at  Bheims,  France,  in  August, 
X909,  on  which  occasion  it  was  experimentally 
determined  that  a  scientifically  designed  and  per- 
fectly constructed  Chauvifere  propeller,  such  as 
was  used  by  Bleriot  in  crossing  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  by  Farman  in  his  118-mile  fl^ht  at  Hheims, 
materially  slowed  Gurtiss'  biplane.  The  explana- 
tion possibly  is  to  be  found  in  some  not-imderstood 
flows  of  outer  cylinders  of  air  over  concentric 
cylinders  of  air  within  them. 

EffectlTe  Surface  of  a  propeller  is  that  portion 
of  the  circle  swept  by  the  blades  against  which 
thrust  is  developed.  For  two  principal  reasons 
there  is  little  advantage  in  attempting  to  make 
effective  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  circle.  One 
reason  is  that  the  speeds  and  angles  of  blade  travel 
towards  the  center  of  the  circle  are  too  slow  and 
too  inclined  to  produce  material  thrust  with  any 
form  of  blade  surface  that  it  is  possible  to  devise. 
The  other  reason  is  that — the  areas  of  circles  vary- 
ing with  the  squares  of  their  diameters — ^very  littie 
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area  is  lost  in  eliminating  from  thrust  conaideTa- 
tion  considerable  portions  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  propeller  blades.  Thus,  if  one-half  of  the  blade 
length,  from  j  to  d.  Figure  94,  is  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  thrust  surface,  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  a  b  c  is  still  retained— the 
circle  d  e,  swept  by  j  d,  being  only  one-fourth  the 
area  of  o  6  c,  three-f  ourtiis  of  which  is  swept  by  d  a. 
Angles  of  Blades  in  an  aerial  propeller  should 
not  be  the  same  at  given  points  as  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  blade  txavel,  though  it  has  been  a 
common  mistake  to  assume  that  they  should.  The 
reason  of  this  becomes  most  apparent  by  consid- 


Fiovn  M.  ABsIa  ot  Propeller-Blad*  to  An^*  of  TnnL  With  tin  VmM 
novlns  In  the  direction  a(  th«  iaxn  arrow.  It  U  obrlooi  that  to  ptodim 
•  thruit  In  tba  dltwtlon  of  tha  Hull  acroir  tba  blada  •  mart  be  IncUael  ti 
the  pitch,  or  Una  «f  tnTcL 

ering  the  passage  of  a  blade  through  the  air  as 
though  it  were  an  ordinary  aeroplane  surface  mor- 
ing  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  Figure  96,  in  which  a 
is  a  section  of  the  blade,  &  is  its  plane  of  rotation, 
c  is  its  pitch  or  angle  of  travel,  and  <2  is  its  angle 
of  inclination  to  its  angle  of  travel.  This  nec- 
essary difference  between  blade  angle  and  ai^Ie 
of  blade  travel  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  ccnn- 
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plicated  misconceptions,  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
confusion  it  has  occasioned  in  estimates  of  propel- 
ler pitch  and  slip  (see  Page  244).  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion becomes  very  apparent  when  Figure  96  is 
tilted  so  that  c  can  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  path 
along  which  a  is  travelog  in  the  direction  of  the 
large  arrow.  This  point  of  view  gained,  it  is  an 
obvious  absurdity  to  expect  a  to  exert  a  pull  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  arrow  unless  it  is  thus 
inclined  to  its  path  of  travel. 

The  amount  of  inclination  necessary  in  a  pro- 
peller blade  varies  just  as  it  does  in  an  aeroplane 
in  accordance  with  several  factors,  chief  among 
which  are  the  speed  of  travel,  the  width  of  blade 
section,  and  the  form  of  blade  section.  It  con- 
sequently is  a  safe  generalization  for  the  designer 
to  assume  that  the  inner  and  therefore  slower-mov- 
ing portions  of  effective  blade  surface  must  present 
greater  inclination  above  the  screw-pitch  line  than 
the  outer  and  faster-moving  portions  of  blade  sur- 
face, that  wide  surfaces  probably  require  less 
inclination  than  narrow  ones  (at  given  speeds), 
and  that  the  greater  effect  of  properly-curved  sec- 
tions can  be  approximated  with  flat  and  wrongly 
curved  surfaces  only  by  the  use  of  excessive 
inclinations,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  wasteful 
power  application. 

Failure  to  give  due  regard  to  the  question  of 
blade  inclination  gives  rise  to  overestimates  of  slip 
in  all  cases  when  the  pitch,  or  angle  of  blade  travel, 
is  eonfoimded  with  the  angle  of  blade  setting.  A 
propeller  designed  with  the  blade  angle  the  same 
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as  the  supposed  angle  of  blade  travel  naturally  faib 
to  operate  at  the  pitch  that  is  calculated  for  it,  witb 
the  result  that  in  subsequent  trials  this  discrepanc? 
beween  the  real  pitch  and  the  supposed  pitch  is  dis- 
sovered,  added  to  such  actual  slip  as  does  occur, 
and  the  total  set  down  as  all  slip. 

Slip  is  a  phenomenon  that  {absents  itself  in  all 
mechanisms,  of  whatever  type,  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  produce  positive  movements  or  reactions  in 
fluids— liquids  or  gases — by  the  action  of  solid 
parts.  An  air  propeller,  for  example,  caused  to 
travel  through  an  internally-threaded  cylinder  d 
metal  would  in  fact  as  in  theory  progress  without 
slip — ^making  the  definite  and  invariable  advance 
demanded  by  its  pitch  for  each  revolution  or  part 
of  a  revolution  accomplished.  Working  in  its 
proper  element,  however,  a  body  of  yieldii^  air, 
the  amount  of  the  yield  causes  a  lagging  behind 
the  theoretical  rate  of  pitch  advance,  this  lading 
varying  with  the  design  of  the  propeller  and  the 
conditions  of  its  operation.  Naturally  the  mini- 
mization of  sHp  is  an  important  element  in  the 
problems  of  propeller  design. 

The  amount  of  slip  varies  in  different  propel- 
lers, and  at  different  speeds  of  working,  from  ten 
to  fifty  percent.  Ordinarily,  about  fifteen  percent 
slip  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  small  figure. 

rOBHS  OF  SURFACES 

In  the  study  of  propeller  design,  after  more 
fundamental  questions  are  disposed  of  tJiere  at 
once  appear  the  no  less  important  questions  con- 
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ceming  the  details  of  propeller-blade  forms.  Evi- 
dently an  infinite  variety  of  sections  and  outlines 
are  to  be  bad,  bo  it  bectnnes  necessary  to  select  on 
as  reasonable  grounds  as  may  be  reached  the  par- 
ticular combinations  best  adapted  to  afford 
required  results.  At  the  pres^it  time,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  aerodynamic  science,  it  is-  not 
possible  to  define  positively  and  logically,  by  any 
true  scientific  methods,  the  constructions  of  the 
highest  value.  Consequently,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  more  generalized  and  tentative  methods  of 
reasoning,  supplemented  by  empirical  investigation 
—by  experiment.  As  a  result  certain  important 
facts  are  fairly  well  established— though  the  num- 
ber of  these  that  are  common  knowledge  is  pos- 
sibly less  than  is  possessed  more  or  less  in  secret 
by  several  advanced  investigators. 

Plane  Sectloiu,  as  in  the  case  of  aeroplane  sur- 
faces, were  the  first  employed  by  early  designers 
of  air  propellers,  but  as  time  went  by  and  progress 
became  more  and  more  definite,  the  same  objections 
that  were  found  to  apply  to  flat  aeroplanes  (see 
Page  171)  were  found  idso  to  apply  to  flat  pro- 
peller blades,  which  in  consequence  have  been 
discarded  by  all  but  ignorant  or  uninformed 
experimenters. 

Parabolic  Sections,  modified  or  alMolute,  having 
now  become  the  most  approved  form  for  aeroplane 
surfaces  (see  Page  173)  after  years  of  unsuccess- 
ful experimentation  with  flat  surfaces  and  with 
other  curves,  also,  are  coming  to  be  regarded 
(though  in  this  particular  application  perhaps  less 
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well  established  as  yet)  as  the  correct  ones  for 
propeller  blades.  This  being  the  case,  the  same 
general  principles  that  have  been  found  to  apply 
in  the  design  of  sustention  surfaces  (see  Page  188) 
also  are  found  to  apply  to  the  cross  sections  of  pro- 
peller blades — ^with  certain  modifications  intro- 
duced by  the  necessity  for  traveling  in  the  circular 
or  helical  path,  whidi  most  particularly  involves 
a  more  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  cntr 
ting  back  the  front  of  the  curves  at  the  ends  of  the 
surfaces,  because  the  curved  path  and  the  centrif- 
ugal action  both  tend  to  augment  the  escape  of  air 
around  the  ends  (see  Page  189). 

Air  propellers  being  subjected  to  considerable 
loading  in  the  way  of  tiieir  ordinary  duty,  besides 
to  enormous  centrifugal  stresses  set  up  by  their 
unavoidable  hi^  peripheral  speed,  it  is  coznmonl; 
necessuy  to  construct  them  with  blades  very  thi<± 
in  proportion  to  width.  This  difficulty,  esi)eciall? 
marked  in  the  use  of  strong  but  bull^  materials, 
such  as  wood,  further  increases  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  applying  correct  and  efficient 
sections. 

Blade  Outlines  are  the  theme  of  more  dispute 
and  of  many  more  differences  of  opinion  than  pre- 
vail in  the  case  of  propeller-blade  sectiona  Deduc- 
tion from  present  practise  is  informing  as  much 
in  the  tendencies  it  discloses  as  it  is  in  particular 
examples.  Of  these  tendencies  there  is  that  of 
reducing  at  least  a  third  and  often  the  inner  half 
of  each  blade  to  a  mere  arm  or  stem  of  the  blade 
surface  proper,  this  stem  beii^  made  stoc&y  and 
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strong,  and  shaped  to  go  through  the  air  vriih  a 
minimum  resistance,  rather  than  to  produce  any 
measurable  thrust  The  portion  of  the  blade 
designed  to  produce  the  thrust  is  commonly  made 
widest  at  its  middle,  the  inner  end  narrowing  into 
the  stem  and  the  outer  end  narrowing  to  the  tip. 
The  object  of  narrowing  the  tip  is  twofold — ^first 
because  the  tip  travels  at  the  highest  speed,  mak- 
ing a  given  area  at  this  point  perform  the  greatest 
work  (besides  which  a  wide  tip  possibly  increases 
the  skin  friction  rather  materially) ;  and  second 
because  wide  tips  greatly  add  to  the  centrifugal 
stresses  without  adding  at  all  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure.  An  increasing  minorily  of  designers 
prefer  to  make  the  entire  advancing  edge  of  each 
blade  perfectly  stra^ht — lying  along  a  radius 
drawn  from  iiie  center  of  rotation — contending 
that  this  form  is  beneficial  in  that  it  causes  the 
edge  to  meet  all  air  particles  at  right  angles,  with- 
out setting  up  side  flows  and  eddies  in  the  concen- 
tric zones  or  helices  of  air  through  which  the  pro- 
peller passes.  With  a  straight  advancing  edge, 
the  following  edge  of  a  blade  must  be  irregular, 
Bince  its  contour  alone  must  provide  for  all 
required  variations  in  width  and  area.  This  con- 
sideration causes  a  decreasing  majority  of  design- 
ers to  dissent  from  the  theory  of  the  minority,  and 
divide  differences  of  area  more  or  less  equally 
between  the  advancing  and  following  edge  contours. 
In  the  matters  of  total  and  effective  blade  area,  the 
imdoubted  tendency  at  present  is  to  increase  speeds 
ftnd  correspondingly  reduce  areas.  In  a  past  era  of 
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inefficient  mtiltibladed  propellers  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  half  or  more  of  the  aiea  of  the  drde 
of  rotation  to  be  occupied  by  blade  width,  but  in 
modem  two-bladed,  more-efficient  propelleis  the 
blade  width  often  is  as  little  as  one-tenth  or  one- 
twentieth  of  that  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 


HUTIBLADGD  PB0PELLEB8 

It  seems  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  modem  engineers  that  the  fewer  the  blades 
in  an  air  propdler  the  nearer  ideal  its  conditions  of 
operation— too  many  blades  tending  to  interfere 
with  one  another  by  their  close  proximity  reqiiir 
ing  each  to  work  against  air  previously  disturbed 
by  the  blade  preceding.  The  condition  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  an  aeroplane  with  identical  advanc- 


Fiaoia  VI, — AdTandns   ind   rollowtnc  Statmam.     ShawlBc  the  naoadl) 
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a  b7  tiM  boat  wiac. 


ing  and  following  surfaces  closely  spaced  in  the 
same  plane,  as  at  a  &  and  c  d.  Figure  97,  rendering 
it  necessary  for  the  rearward  surface  to  derive  its 
sustention  from  air  to  which  a  downward  move- 
ment has  been  imparted  by  the  forward  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  correction  can  be 
effected  by  making  the  rearward  surface  of  a  dif- 
ferent curve  from  that  forward  and  by  inclining  it 
at  a  greater  ai^e,  as  in  Figure  97,  but  this  solutioii 
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obvioucdy  is  not  applicable  to  the  equally-spaced 
propeller  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  both  advancing 
and  following  because  of  their  rotary  traveL  The 
one  other  possible  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented in  Figure  97  is  to  increase  the  spacing  of 
the  blades,  which  in  a  propeller  can  be  done  only 
by  increasing  their  length  or  reducing  their 
number,  or  by  a  combination  of  these. 

A  modem  three-bladed  propeller  is  shown  in 
Figure  98  and  a  four-bladed  construction  in  Fig- 
ure 99.  Though  used  with  some  success,  neither  of 
these  meet  the  approval  of  the  most  successful 
experimenters. 

XWO-BLADED  FSOPEUiEBS 

Two  blades  in  a  propeller  is  the  least  niunber 
compatible  with  smooth  running,  as  a  one-bladed 
propeller  inevitably  must  be  badly  out  of  balance 
in  so  far  as  concerns  maintenance  of  a  fixed  cen- 
ter of  thrust — ^while  gyration  of  the  center  of  mass 
could  be  prevented  only  at  some  critical  speed  by 
the  altogether  unwarranted  expedient  of  a  counter- 
weight. For  these  reasons  two  blades,  oppositely 
placed  in  the  same  plane  or  other  figure  of  rotation, 
are  the  least  that  can  be  used,  and  are  generally 
preferred,  though  four-bladed  propellers  have 
some  slight  vogue  and  three-bladed  ones  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Modem  two-bladed  propellers 
of  successful  forms  are  illustrated  in  Figures  100, 
101, 102, 103,  and  104,  in  which  characteristic  exam- 
plea  of  all  the  more  approved  constructions  are 
clearly  shown.  A  close  scrutiny  of  these  will  prove 
Infonoing  to  the  student  of  the  subject. 
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FBOTELLXX  DIAHETEB8 

Mechanically  considered,  the  limiting  factor  in 
propeller  speed  is  peripheral  speed  rather  thao 
rotational  speed,  since  it  is  primarily  upon  this 
that  the  centrifi^al  stresses,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  severe  of  all  inTolved,  depend.  The  propeUeis 
of  practically  all  successful  aeroplanes  yet  built 
are  run  at  peripheral  speeds  of  from  12,000  to 
40,000  feet  a  minute,  with  occasional  instances  of 
speeds  of  over  50,000  feet  a  minute,  the  rotational 
speeds  being  so  adjusted  to  the  diameters  as  to 
produce  little  variation  outside  of  the  range  given. 
At  the  higher  of  the  speeds  mentioned — nearly  570 
miles  an  hour — the  centrifugal  pull  exerted  at  the 
blade  tip  is  enough  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
structural  materials  available. 

That  it  is  better  to  gain  the  permissible  periph- 
eral speeds  by  the  use  of  large-diameter  propelleis 
at  low  rotational  speeds,  in  preference  to  small 
propellers  at  high  rotational  speeds,  becomes  very 
evident  with  a  little  study.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  a  propeller  surface,  one 
foot  long  and  one  foot  wide,  traveling  edgewise 
around  a  thirty-foot  circumference  600  times  a 
minute — it  being  assumed  that  a  peripheral  speed 
of  18,000  feet  a  minute  is  as  high  as  it  is  consid- 
ered expedient  to  use  in  the  given  case.  With  the 
conditions  stated  the  surface  passes  any  given  point 
ten  times  a  second — often  enough  to  produce  ma- 
terial disturbance  of  the  air  worked  against.  Kow 
assume  the  circumference  reduced  to  fifteen  feet 
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by  a  corresponding  halving  of  the  propeller  di- 
ameter and  immediately  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  doubling  of  the  rotational  speed  is  allowed  with- 
out increasing  the  peripheraL  But  with  this  done 
the  assumed  propeller  surface  passes  any  given 
point  twenty  times  a  second — twice  as  often  as 
before — ^with  correspondingly  reduced  assurance 
of  finding  undisturbed  air  to  work  against  More* 
over^  since  the  blade  surface  travels  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  same  time  in  both  .cases,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  reduce  its  area  on  the  ground  of 
the  higher  rotational  speed  in  the  small  propeller. 
The  result  is  that  the  blade,  which  is  of  a  width 
only  one-thirtieth  the  length  of  its  patii  in  the  large 
propellers  is  in  the  small  propeller  one-fifteenth  of 
its  length — a  condition  that  operates  directly 
against  maximum  effectiveness.  Of  course  it 
is  reasonably  to  be  urged  that  when  a  propeller 
is  progressing  through  the  air  in  its  normal  con- 
dition of  operation,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  circle 
as  when  kept  from  advancing  the  blades  travel 
separate  helical  paths,  wholly  distinct  from  one 
another.  But  these  paths  are  nevertheless  closely 
adjacent,  and  become  more  closely  adjacent  with 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  blades  and  every 
decrease  in  the  pitch.  From  these  considerations 
it  must  be  evident  that  large  diameters  and  small 
blade  numbers  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  succes- 
sive traversals  of  the  adjacent  helices,  and  conse- 
quently the  frequency  and  adjacency  of  the  air 
disturbances.  A  practical  limit  is  set,  however,  by 
the  space  that  is  occupied  by  very  large  propellers. 
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ASBANOEUKNTS  OF  BLADXS. 

In  coBBidermg  the  design  of  aerial  propellers 
it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  there  ia  possihle  a 
considerable  variely  of  blade  arrangements.  Kot 
only  may  the  blades  differ  in  their  number,  in  their 
outlines,  in  their  cross  section,  in  their  pitch,  and 
in  their  angles  of  setting;  they  may  also  difCei  in 
the  angles  they  make  vith  their  plane  of  rotation, 
in  their  longitudinal  placing  on  the  propeller  shaft, 
and  in  the  use  of  longitudinal  sections — from  bnb 
to  tip — ^that  are  straight  or  curved. 

Bl^t-Ang^ed  Propeller  Blades,  at  right  an^es 
to  the  propeller  shaft,  as  in  ^^  Figure  105,  are  tbe 
commonest  form.  The  advantage  of  this  constmc- 
tion  is  that  the  c^trifugal  stress  exerts  a  direct 

lift 


pull  from  the  hub,  without  any  tendency  to  move 
the  blades  longitudinally,  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  revolution.  A  supposed  disadvantage  is  the 
radial  escape  of  air  from  the  propeller  tips,  as  sug- 
gested at  a  a,  without  helping  in  propulsion.  But 
since  such  radially-tiu;x)wn  air  is  more  apparent 
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when  the  propeller  is  kept  from  advancing,  and  is 
thus  worked  as  a  blower,  than  it  is  under  normal 
conditions  in  which  the  prox>eUer  goes  through  the 
air  instead  of  the  air  going  through  the  propeller, 
it  probably  is  not  deserving  of  Berious  considera- 
tion. In  fact  the  air  can  be  thrown  radially  with 
this  type  of  blade  arrangement  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  dragged  by  nk^v  Miction  or  by  incorrect 
propeller  section,  the  first  of  which  is  probably 
not  an  effect  of  great  magnitude  and  the  second  of 
which  is  a  subject  for  improved  design. 

IMhediaUy-AzTanged  Propeller  Bladw,  set  at 
an  angle  as  at  B,  Figure  105,  or  curved  as  at  C, 
Figure  105,  obviously  utilize  the  radially-thrown 
air  at  Z>  &  and  c  c  in  propulsion,  but  though  they 
utilize  it  they  must  also  increase  the  amount  of  it 
by  subjecting  the  air  behind  the  blades  to  direct 
centrifugal  action  as  well  as  to  the  mere  skin  fric- 
tion that  applies  in  A,  Figure  105.  Moreover,  they 
require  very  stiff  blades,  or  else  stay  wires  as  at 
d  d  and  «  e^  to  prevent  the  blades  from  straighten- 
ing up  under  the  powerful  centrifugal  pull.  The 
presence  of  the  wires  is  an  added  objection  in  that 
these  set  up  material  resistance  to  the  rotation, 
b^des  vrhich  they  add  the  distance  g  h  to  the 
necessary  overhang  of  the  propeller  from  the 
bearing  h. 

PBOPELLEB  EFFICIENCIES 

The  efficiency  of  aerial  propellers  is  a  factor  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  aeronautical  engineering 
because  of  its  relation  to  power  required,  which 
in  turn  involves  the  questions  of  engine  weight  and 
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fuel  quantity,  all  of  which  finally  decide  the  pos- 
sible radius  of  travel  without  alighting.  The  meas- 
urement of  efficiency  is  theoretically  very  mmple, 
fhoi^  practically  not  without  some  difficulties,  the 
essentials  being  the  thrust  developed  and  the  speed 
of  movement,  which,  when  multiplied,  give  the  foot 
pounds  utilized  per  unit  of  time.  Comparison  of 
tiiese  with  the  horsepower  developed  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  efficiency.  Thus  it  has  bees 
stated  that  in  the  Wright  aeroplanes  the  propellers 
produce  a  thrust  of  160  pounds  at  40  miles  an  hoar 
when  driven  by  the  30-horsepower  engine.  Assnm- 
jng  these  figures  to  be  correct — ^though  that  con- 
cerning the  thrust  is  probably  overestimated-^the 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  is  equivalent  to  3,520 
feet  a  minute.  This  multiplied  by  the  160  pounds 
requires  563,000  footpounds  a  minute,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  engine  output  of  990,000  foot- 
pounds a  minute,  indicates  an  efficiency  at  the  pro- 
pellers of  about  57%.  If  the  engine  develops  only 
25  horsepower,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  efficioic; 
figures  nearly  65%.  That  these  figures  are  in- 
credibly high  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  represent  not  merely  the  pro- 
peller ^cient^  but  the  combined  propeller  and 
transmission  efficiency— with  a  type  of  chain  trans- 
mission quite  wasteful  of  jwwer. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that  so  high  a  pro- 
peller thrust  as  160  pounds  is  altogether  beyond 
what  would  be  required  to  overcome  the  resistance 
that  should  be  encountered,  and,  if  developed,  its 
necessity  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that 
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to  the  tuuLToidable  head  resistances  there  must  be 
added  a  considerable  avoidable  resistance  due  to 
the  use  of  inadequate  or  wrongly-curyed  sustaining 
surfaces,  made  to  serve  only  by  being  dragged 
through  the  air  at  unduly  steep  angles  of  incidence 
to  the  path  of  movement  (see  Page  133). 

In  apite  of  the  difiScidties  that  have  been  en- 
countered during  the  experimental  period  of  aero- 
dynamic science  it  has  been  long  established  that 
properly-designed  air  propellers  afford  much 
higher  efficiencies  than  ever  have  been  realized 
from  water  propellers,  it  being  a  fully  demon- 
strated and  rather  amazing  fact  that  with  a  given 
engine  power  an  aerial  propeller  on  a  boat  can  be 
made  to  afford  a  higher  thrust  than  any  known 
form  of  -water  propeller  that  can  be  provided. 

The  Effects  of  Form  on  aerial  propeller  effi- 
denciea  are  very  marked,  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  best  forms  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined, enough  experimenting  and  testing  has  been 
done  to  disclose  the  widest  possible  differences  in 
the  efficiencies  of  the  different  blade  sections,  out- 
lines, pitches,  etc.,  that  have  been  tried. 

The  Effects  of  Rotational  Speed  on  aerial- 
propeller  efficiendes  having  been  discussed  at  some 
length  on  Page  250,  it  is  enough  to  add  here  that 
up  to  some  unknown  limit  the  more  rapidly  a  blade 
surface  travels  through  the  air  the  more  perfect 
the  reaction  from  the  stratum  of  air  behind  the 
blade,  and,  incidentally,  the  thinner  this  reactive 
stratum — a  phenomenon  that  has  important  bear- 
ings on  the  question  of  interference  between  a 
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plurality  of  blades.  The  head  resistance  to  the 
blade  edges  and  the  skin  friction  (m  their  surfaoes 
increase  with  the  speeds — ^the  former  about  witii 
the  square  of  the  speed  and  the  latter  probably  at 
8ome  much  slower  rate. 

As  a  rough  general  rule  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  driven  propeller 
cubes  with  increase  in  speed,  a  doubling  of  the 
propeller  speed  doubling  the  amount  of  air  acted 
upon,  doublii^  the  speed  at  which  it  is  acted  upon, 
and  doubling  the  rate  of  progress  through  the  air. 

The  Effects  of  Vehicle  Speed  upon  aerUl- 
propeller  ef&ciencies  are  especially  marked  when 
the  relations  of  pitch,  propeller  speed,  and  vdiicle 
^peed  are  such  as  to  compel  an  abnormal  amount 
of  slip.  Thus,  when  the  vehicle  is  kept  from 
movii^  at  all  the  slip  is  100%,  and  the  propeller 
works  as  an  air  blower,  driving  a  cylinder  of  air 
to  the  rear  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  tiie  propeller 
pitch  minus  its  slip  considered  as  a  blower,  not  as 
a  propeller.  If  under  this  condition  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinder  of  air  to  being  sheared  loose,  so  to 
e^)eak,  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  c<Hnpre88ed 
against  the  air  to  the  rear  of  it,  is  greater  than  the 
head  and  other  resistances  of  the  vehicle  at  any 
given  speed,  the  propeller  thrust  under  this  con- 
dition may  be  much  greater  than  can  be  reasonably 
expected  under  the  altogether  different  conditions 
that  prevail  when  the  propeller  is  moving  throi^ 
the  air  instead  of  the  air  moving  through  the 
propeller. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  failure  to  consider  these 
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points  has  been  the  reason  for  many  unwarrant- 
edly  high  estiniations  of  propeller  efficiencies,  based 
upon  tests  made  with  the  propellers  restrained 
from  movement  in  an  axial  direction  and  rerolved 
in  air  possessed  of  no  movement  other  than  that 
produced  by  the  propellers  themselves.  However, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Maxim  and  others  vig- 
orously oppose  the  claim  that  there  is  enough 
difference  in  the  conditions  to  invalidate  tests 
made  of  propeller  thrust  with  the  propeller  not 
advancing. 

The  greater  thrust  that  ordinarily  can  be  se- 
cured from  propellers  restrained  from  progressing 
at  their  pitch  speed  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  heli- 
copter principle,  the  helicopter  beii^  intended  to 
derive  sustention  from  the  reactions  under  one 
or  more  horizontally-revolving  propellers  rising 
through  the  air  at  much  lower  speeds  than  would 
result  from  a  rate  of  progress  equivalent  to  the 
pitch  (see  Page  244). 

The  Effects  of  Skin  Priction  upon  aerial- 
propeller  efficiencies  arc  much  less  of  a  factor  than 
they  are  in  water  propellers,  being  probably  almost 
negligible,  unless  at  ike  most  prodigious  speeds, 
though  there  are  a  few  authorities  who  hold  to  a 
contrary  view.  Moreover,  in  further  dissimilarity 
from  the  conditions  that  apply  to  water  propellers, 
^kin  friction  is  but  little  dependent  upon  extreme 
amootfaness  of  the  propeller  surfaces.  This  is  be- 
caiise  the  cohesion  of  the  air  is  so  low  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  energy  can  be  expended  in  sliding 
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one  portion  of  it  upon  anotiier,  even  should  it  be 
the  case  that  instead  of  the  propeller  surfaces  slid- 
ing through  the  air  they  carry  thin  air  filyna  with 
them,  dra  j^ed  along  hy  occasion  of  more  or  less 
imperceptible  deviationB  from  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  p^ect  smoothness. 

Determinations  of  skin  firidaon  can  be  best 
made  by  revolving  at  high  speeds  flat  propell^- 
like  surfaces  without  pitch,  though  in  making  testa 
of  this  sort  it  naturally  is  most  important  tJiat 
proper  allowance  be  made  for  the  other  resistance 
factor— the  head  resistance  of  the  edges  of  the 
surfaces. 

PBOPELLEB  PL&CINQS 

The  matter  of  propeller  placing  is  one  that 
admits  of  a  considerable  variety  of  schemes,  with 
a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which 
scheme  is  best  Maxim,  for  example,  opposes  the 
front-placed  "tractor  screw"  on  the  groimd  that 
it  "fails  to  take  advantage  of  air  set  in  motion  by 
the  machine  as  a  whole,  as  a  means  of  neutralizing 
some  of  the  normal  slip."  Pelterie,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  "that  the  wake  from  the  slip  itself 
is  turned  to  better  account  with  a  tractor  screw 
because  it  creates  a  higher  efficient  velocity  of  air 
under  the  center  of  the  main  wings."  To  the 
writer — in  which  opinion  he  is  upheld  by  others- 
it  seems  probable  that  both  of  the  foregoing  views 
are  based  upon  exaggerated  estimations  of  slip, 
which  with  modem  well-designed  propellers  prob- 
ably is  very  small  at  normal  vehicle  speeds.    In 
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this  opinion  he  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  highly-successful  modem  aeroplanes 
of  both  the  thrust-screw  and  the  tractor-screw 
types,  though  the  only  examples  of  the  former  are 
the  Wright,  Curtiss,  Cody,  and  Farman  machines, 
now  that  the  Voisina  have  gone  over  to  the  tractor- 
screw  design.  But  that  Pelterie's  theory  is  not 
without  a  measure  of  plausibility  is  rather  inter- 
estingly suggested  in  the  starting  system  recently 
patented  by  Bleriot  (see  Figure  169). 

Single  Propellen,  being  necessarily  placed  at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  head  and  other  forward 
resistances  to  the  progress  of  an  aeroplane,  can 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances  drive  the  ma- 
cMne  materially  out  of  its  course,  as  is  always 
dangerously  possible  with  two  propellers  (unless 
arranged  in  tandem  on  the  same  axis)  should 
one  or  the  other  for  any  reason  become  inoperative 
and  so  fail  to  maintain  its  normal  share  of  the 
thrust.  It  was  a  condition  of  this  sort,  arising  from 
the  breakage  of  one  of  the  propellers,  which  occa- 
sioned the  first  fatal  accident  in  the  history  of 
power-driven  heavier-than-air  fliers,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Selfrldge  lost  his  life  and  Orville 
Wright  was  injured. 

Plural  Propellen  are  advocated  by  a  few  be- 
cause against  the  use  of  single  propellers  there  is 
to  be  urged  the  objection  that  a  machine  is  unbal- 
anced by  the  gyroscopic  and  reaction  effects,  it 
being  evident  that  these  can  be  readily  neutralized 
V  the  use  of  two  or  more  projwllers,  of  the  same 
form  and  size,  symmetrically  placed,  and  revolved 
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in  opposite  directions.  That  such  effects  exist 
there  is^  of  course,  no  gainsaying,  but  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  generality  of  engineers  at  the 
present  time  is  that  their  magnitude  with  propel- 
lers ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
weighing  from  three  to  twenty  pounds  (with  a 
large  proportion  of  this  weight  in  the  hub),  is  too 
trifling  to  be  seriously  regarded — a  view  that  is 
experimentally  upheld  in  the  fast-increasing  num- 
bers of  single-propeller  machines.  Indeed,  the 
Wright  and  the  Cody  biplanes  (see  Figures  188 
and  202),  which  have  identical  propelling  systems, 
are  the  only  successful  twin-propeller  machines  of 
large  size  that  ever  have  been  designed  in  accord- 
ance witii  this  system,  which  was  first  seriously 
applied  by  Maxim  in  his  great  multiplane,  and 
subsequently  employed  in  Langley's  flying  models. 
It  certainly  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  reason- 
ableness that  a  thin  and  narrow  propeller  blade, 
from  two  to  five  feet  long,  moving  at  high  speed 
on  one  side  of  an  aeroplane,  cannot  produce  any 
considerable  reaction  per  unit  of  area  against  a 
compiu^tively  broad  wing  surface  on  the  opposite 
side,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long.  To  analyze 
a  particular  case,  let  there  be  considered  the  mono-, 
plane  with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  the  first 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel.  In  this  machine 
the  propeller  blades  are  about  3|  feet  long  and  the 
wing  span  is  over  25  feet.  The  most  effective  speed 
of  the  propeller  is  about  1,200  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, at  which  about  25  horsepower  is  applied.  This 
amount  of  power  is  the  equivalent  of  825,000  foot 
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pounds  a  minute,  or  688  foot  pounds  {>er  propeller 
revolution,  involving  that  the  two  propeller  hlades 
encounter  a  maximum  possible  resistance  to  their 
rotation  of  688  divided  by  21 — the  approximate 
circumference  in  feet  of  the  propeller  circle.  This 
is  an  approximate  resistance  of  33  pounds  figured 
at  the  propeller  tips.  This  load,  extended  to  the 
wing  tips,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  trifle  over  8  pounds 
unbalanced  load  on  one  wing  end,  raising  the 
weight  supported  per  square  foot  of  area  an  aver- 
age of  1 1^  ounces  higher  on  one  wing  than  on  the 
other.  Assuming  a  normal  load  of  75  oimces  to  the 
square  foot,  which  is  very  dose  to  correct,  the  addi- 
tion of  thia  amount  unbalances  the  machine  to  the 
extent  that  the  weight  is  only  about  2%  higher 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Wilbur  Wright  having  asserted  that  the 
Wright  machine  can  be  flown  with  fifty  pounds  of 
unbalanced  weight  at  the  tip  of  one  wing,  while 
Santos-Dumont  has  flown  with  a  forty-pound 
weight  at  one  side  of  the  body  of  his  little  mono- 
plane, nothing  more  than  a  slightly  greater  warp- 
ing of  tlie  wing  on  one  side  being  necessary  te  cor- 
rect the  balance,  the  altogether  immaterial  quality 
.  of  the  unbalanced  reaction  from  a  sii^Ie  propeller 
is  as  manifest  in  practise  as  it  ia  in  theory. 

Bef  erring  again  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  gyro- 
Bcopic  action  from  a  single  propeller,  these  are 
dependent  wholly  upon  the  factors  of  propeller 
niass  and  speed.  With  heavy  propellers  they 
^doubtedly  might  become  a  serious  factor,  but 
^th  the  light  wooden  propellers  most  favored  they 
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are  quite  as  negligible  as  the  reaction  effect  In 
fact,  this  seems  even  to  hold  true  of  the  heavier 
propellers  of  sheet  steel,  magnalium,  and  other 
alloys,  that  are  favored  by  some  builders. 

A  very  material  addition  to  the  gyroscopic 
effect  due  to  light  propellers  is  that  due  to  oom- 
paratively  heavy  flywheels,  when  these  are  used. 
Thus  in  ^e  Wright  and  Cody  machines,  in  which 
plural  propellers  are  used  to  balance  the  gyroecopie 
and  reactive  efEects,  there  must  be  introduced  a 
weight-adding  element  of  imbalance  in  the  fly- 
wheel, which  cannot  readily  be  eliminated  from  a 
power  plant  in  which  there  is  chain,  gear,  or  any 
other  than  absolutely  direct  application  of  the 
power. 

Nor  can  this  question  be  begged  by  the  ssaer- 
tion  that  geared-down  propellers — ^which  therefore 
might  as  well  be  plural — are  necessary  to  secure 
the  higher  efficiencies  known  to  be  secured  with 
larger  diameters  working  over  large  areas  at  low 
rotational  speeds.  For  the  answer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  any  given  cases  of  equally  sound 
designing  the  efficiency  thus  gained  at  the  propeller 
is  certain  to  be  lost  in  the  transmission— not  to 
dwell  upon  the  matters  of  greater  weight  and  com- 
plication, smaller  reliability,  and  the  entry  of 
otherwise  avoided  possibilities  of  derangement  or 
failure  of  a  type  so  dangerous  as  to  constitute  an 
ever-present  menace  in  the  use  of  machines  in 
which  this  construction  is  employed. 

Gyroscopic  action  is  possibly  most  apparent  in 
its  effect  upon  steering,  it  tending  more  or  less 
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markedly  to  doTlate  a  machine  from  a  desired 
course,  when  it  is  attempted  to  steer  it  This  devia- 
tion is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation. 
Thus,  with  a  propeller  rotating  clockwise,  as 
viewed  from  the  rear  of  the  machine,  in  steering 
to  the  ri^t  the  prow  drops  and  in  steering  to 
the  left  the  prow  rises.  In  steering  up  the  prow 
draws  to  the  right,  while  in  steering  down  the 
prow  goes  to  the  left  With  a  propeller  rotating 
coimter-clockwise,  as  viewed  from  the  rear,  the 
movements  in  aU  four  possible  cases  are  just  the 
opposite.  These  movements  have  been  elaborately 
confirmed  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  by  ezperi- 
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ments  with  a  small  gyroscope  in  a  case.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  a  machine,  this  peculiarity 
caxises  practically  no  trouble,  the  pilot  learning 
to  allow  for  it  by  always  executing  steering  move- 
ments of  an  angularity  sufScient  always  to  allow 
for  the  directional  disturbance.  These  points  will 
be  better  appreciated  from  reference  to  Figure  106. 
An  example  of  tandem  propellers,  which  may 
be  either  similarly  or  opi>orately  rotated  about  the 
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same  axis,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  107.  The  advan- 
tages are  few  and  the  complication  considerable. 
Location  of  Propftller  Throat,  which,  of  course, 
centers  along  the  propeller  axis  with  a  single  pro- 
peller and  is  balanced  betwerai  the  propellers  when 
a  plurality  is  used,  is  properly,  to  seexire  sustained 
flight  from  the  thrust  or  traction,  made  coincident 
with  the  exact  center  of  the  head  and  other  resist' 
ances  and  preferably  with  the  axes  of  rotation 
parallel  with  the  normals  to  ih.e  plane  of  resistance. 
In  a  correct  design  it  would  reasonably  seem  that 
the  normal  center  of  resistance  would  be  ch<ffien, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  neither  angular 
nor  other  deviation  is  incompatible  with  success- 
ful flight,  correction  for  the  loose  designii^  being 
simply  made  by  maintaining  unsymmetrical  set- 
tings or  abnormal  angles  of  the  wing  warping  or 
balancing  devices  and  of  tiie  vertical  elevators  or 
rudders. 

PBOPELLEB  lUTEBULS 

Of  all  the  possible  elements  in  a  flying  machine, 
an  aerial  propeller  probably  most  reqxiires  correct 
design,  careful  construction,  and  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  materials  to  make  it  stand  up  under  the 
severe  stresses  that  are  imposed  on  these  mechan- 
isms. In  every  way  approach  to  an  ideal  result 
is  restricted  by  the  severest  limitations.  "Weight, 
which  is  one  road  to  strength,  is  placed  quite  out 
of  court  by  the  tremendously  high  peripheral 
speeds  involved,  which  set  up  most  terrific  centrif- 
ugal loads.     Thickness,   permitting  hollow  and 
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built-up  constructions,  and  the  use  of  light  and 
strong  but  bulky  material,  sueh  as  wood,  is  objec- 
tionable in  that  it  greatly  increases  the  wasteful 
resistances  to  be  overcome.  Restriction  of  size  has 
its  limits  because  of  the  tenuity  of  the  medium 
acted  upon,  demanding  the  sweeping  over  of  large 
areas  as  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  a  req- 
uisite thrust  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Obviously,  the  inevitable  result  has  had  to  be  a 
series  of  compromises,  permitting  the  use  of  the 
best  of  such  materials  as  are  available  while 
minimizing  their  objections. 

In  all  propellers,  no  matter  what  the  material, 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  opposed  blades  accu- 
rately balance,  with  th^  center  of  gravity  exactly 
at  the  center  of  rotation.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
rotation  will  occur  about  the  center  of  gravity, 
around  "which  the  proper  center  of  rotation  will 
gyrate  in  a  planetary  path,  setting  up  destructive 
vibration.  In  finishing  metal  and  wood  propellers 
the  final  finish  or  carving  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  if  correct  balance  is  to  be  had. 
Even  an  extra  brush  stroke  in  painting  will  throw  a 
propeller  out  of  balance,  and  the  paint  must  be  cor- 
respondingly treated  in  polishing  to  correct  its 
distribution. 

Wood,  being  easily  worked  and  in  selected  qual- 
ities exceedingly  strong  and  reliable,  is  the  pre- 
ferred material  for  most  modem  aerial  propellers. 
Though  of  course  nowhere  near  as  strong  for  a 
Siven  section  or  bulk  as  are  many  metals,  for  a 
given  weight  it  is  excelled  only  by  the  finest  steels 
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(see  Chapter  11).  Because  of  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  only  really  severe  stresses 
on  a  propeller  are  the  centrifugal,  its  mass  works 
out  so  small  in  a  given  structure  that  it  reduces  the 
loads  even  more  materially  than  it  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  sections  that  must  sustain  them. 
This  becomes  very  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  propeller  described  on  Page  270  and  illustrated 
in  Figures  108  and  109. 

The  greatest  objection  to  wood  as  a  propeller 
material  is,  of  course,  its  bulk,  rendering  impera- 
tive the  use  of  blade  sections  decidedly  thicker 
than  are  most  desirable. 

The  preferred  constructions  of  wooden  pro- 
pellers involve  first  the  production  of  built-up 
blocks  troni  glued  lamiTiff*  of  selected  timber,  with 
the  grain  in  the  different  layers  crossed  at  a  slight 
angle  to  prevent  splitting,  after  which  the  desired 
form  is  worked  out  with  the  use  of  templets  to 
insure  correctness  of  the  different  sections.  To 
some  extent  solid  blocks  have  been  used  for  pro- 
pellers, and  this  perhaps  is  not  bad  practise  with 
certain  woods.  In  making  built-up  blocks,  the  indi- 
vidual boards  should  be  finished  with  a  tooth  plane, 
to  provide  a  slightly-roughened  and  interlocking 
surface  that  will  promote  adhesion  of  the  glue. 
Then  the  block  eOiould  be  clamped  under  heavy 
pTe88u]*e  until  thoroughly  dried. 

The  woods  considered  most  suitable  for  pro- 
pellers are  hickory,  applewood,  maple,  birch,  Cir^ 
cassian  or  * '  French ' '  walnut,  arfi,  and  spruce.  The 
properties  and  characteristics  of  these  materials 
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are  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  11^  which  fully 
treats  of  this  subject. 

Typical  wooden  propellers  are  illustrated  in 
Figures  100,  102,  103,  107,  140,  188,  and  246. 

Steel,  as  the  strongest  known  structural  mate- 
rial, compared  weight  for  weight  with  others,  has 
definite  points  of  superiority  over  anything  else 
that  can  be  used,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  producing  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  requisite  shapes. 

Two  princip^  methods  of  steel-propeller  con- 
struction are  at  present  in  vogue.  In  one,  sin^e 
sheets  of  steel  (sometimes  cast  or  sheet  metal  other 
than  steel)  are  cut  to  the  desired  outlines,  stamped 
or  bent  to  the  desired  forms,  and  then  autogene- 
ously  welded  to  steel  hub  arms  that  are  placed  on 
the  backs,  or  rarefaction  surfaces  of  the  blades. 
Such  propellers  are  shown  in  Figures  99  and  11M. 
In  the  other  construction,  the  blades  are  each  made 
of  two  sheets  with  the  arm  extended  between  them 
in  the  manner  of  the  wing  bars  a  a,  in  Figures 
72,  74,  193,  and  194.  Such  propellers  are  shown 
in  Figures  98  and  101,  and  are  best  assembled  by 
autogeneous  welding  of  the  hub  arms  and  the  blade 
edges,  though  riveting  and  brazing  are  employed 
to  some  extent.  The  qualities  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  steels  most  suitable  for  use  in  pro- 
pellers are  discussed  in  Giapter  11. 

Aluminum  Alloys  as  propeller  materials  have 
met  with  some  success,  when  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  metals  as  well  as  when  employed  simply 
for  blades  or  blade  tips,  mounted  on  steel  hub 
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arms.  One  of  the  best  of  the  almninum  alloys  is 
magnalium  (see  Chapter  11),  which  is  both  lighter 
and  stronger  than  pure  aluminum,  and  which  lends 
itself  readily  to  casting,  forging,  stamping,  and 
machining.  A  4-foot  propeller  of  this  material  sus- 
tained the  high^t  peripheral  speed  of  which  the 
writer  knows  in  this  field  of  ei^iineering.  This 
speed,  reached  in  a  laboratory  test,  was  50,265  feet 
a  minute,  involving  4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
Though  the  propeller  stood  the  test  without  flying 
to  pieces,  the  blades  warped  somewhat  out  of  shape 
at  the  higher  velocities.  This  may  have  been  due^ 
however,  to  poor  design.  Everything  considered, 
ease  of  manufacture  included,  there  seems  more 
than  a  fair  prospect  that  magnalium,  cast  in  iron 
molds,  may  prove  superior  to  all  other  propeller 
materials,  not  even  excepting  wood  and  steel. 

Framing  and  Fabric— the  use  of  tubular  steel 
frames  with  fabric  coverings — is  a  combination 
construction  that  has  been  experimented  with  in 
propeller  design,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  mono- 
plane illustrated  in  Figures  141,  217,  and  218. 
Even  with  ribs  and  edgings  to  stiffen  the  fabric, 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  con- 
struction to  maintain  correct  blade  surfaces  under 
the  distorting  influences  of  the  high  speeds 
Inquired,  and  in  all  cases  of  its  trial  so  far  it  has 
subsequently  been  abandoned. 


Propeller-hub  design  is  a  most  important  detail, 
since  through  the  hub,  necessarily  small  in  size 
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and  close  to  the  shaft,  where  the  tendency  to  break 
is  greatest,  must  he  transmitted  the  entire  power 
used  for  propulsion.  With  wood  propellers  the 
usual  design  inTolves  a  steel  shaft  through  a  hole 
in  the  wood,  with  one  or  two  flanges  through  which 
bolts  are  passed  to  transmit  the  turning  effort,  as 
shown  in  Figures  100  and  102.  A  less  usual  design 
is  that  shown  in  Figure  118,  in  which  a  steel  hub 
and  hub  arms  are  used,  to  which  the  wooden  blades 
are  riveted.  With  propellers  entirely  of  steel 
electric  or  autogeneous  welding  offer  simple  solu- 
tions of  hub  problems.  Similarly,  magnalium 
propellers,  cast  in  one  piece,  lend  themaelves 
readily  to  ideal  hub  design  in  combination  with 
inexpensive  production. 

A  very  unusual  propeller  hub  is  that  shown  in 
Figure  98,  and  another  interesting  propeller  is  that 
illustrated  in  Figure  171,  in  which  it  is  seen  that 
the  hub,  the  hub  arms,  and  the  blades  are  all  sepa- 
rately made  and  subsequently  assembled. 

A  TYPICAL  PBOPELLBB 
Having  now  discussed  all  the  more  important 
and  evident  considerations  that  influence  propeller 
design  and  construction,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  description  of  a  typical 
propeller,  which  has  been  found  to  come  very  dose 
to  realizing  the  various  ideals  and  requirements 
of  these  mechanisms,  in  bo  far  as  these  ideals  are 
correct  and  the  requirements  understood.  This  is 
the  propeller  illustrated  in  Figures  108  and  109, 
which  are  reproductions  of  the  mechanical  draw- 
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ings  and  templets,  respectively,  used  in  its  con- 
struction.   This  propeller,  being  designed  to  afford 
high  efficiency  with  Little  power  and  at  a  low  vehicle 
,  speed,  was  made  very  large  in  diameter 
in  proportion  to  its  blade  width,  and  very 
flat  va  pitch.  It  is  built  up  of  six  layers  of 
b^      4-i^ch  wood  and  two  of  i-inch  stock — 
^^      totaling  S^incdies.  The  two  j-ineh  layers, 
^2       nearest  the  front  surface,  which  is  Ihe 
^^       one  that  appears  in  the  drawing,  are 
maple  and  spruce,  respectively — the  first 
to  face  the  hub  and  afford  a  hard  surface 
against  which  to  clamp  a  flange  plate  and 
the  second  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.   For  the  latter  reason  the  first 
two  4-inch  layeis  are  also  spruce,  but  the 
third  ^inch  layer  is  of  red  birch,  which  ia 
veiy  resistant  to  splitting  and  which,  as 
appeara  particularly  in  the  side  section, 
extends  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
blades,  well  towards  their  tips.   Beneath 
this  come  two  more  layers  of  spruce,  to 
secure  extreme  lightness  in  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  blade,  and  then  comes  the  final 
p^^      layer  of  maple,  chosen  partly  because  of 
^^      its  hardness  as  a  flange  backing  but 
\=\     chiefly  for  its  quality  in  holding  up  in 
^     thin  and  finely  carved  edges,  such  as  ex- 
vwn*  108.  tend  clear  along  the  rear  edge  of  the 
jor^  to™riii|  blades  and  partly  aroimd  their  tips.   The 
W(!S«i'°pte?  advancing  edges  are  the  straight  ones,  as 
'*"*''         are  shown  in  the  end  sections,  and  the 
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pitch  is  18  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet  The 
heavy  lines  and  figures  on  the  end  sections  shov 
the  corresponding  angles  at  3-inch  intervals  from 
huh  to  tip.  The  chord  angles,  or  angles  of  blade 
setting  (see  Page  242),  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
and  the  light  figures  in  the  end  sections,  are  made 
steeper  to  calculated  extents  than  the  pitch  angles, 
and  then  a  slight  further  inclination  has  been  em- 
pirically allowed  in  certain  of  the  sections.  Close 
to  the  hub  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  thrust,  the 
sections  here  being  designed  to  go  through  the  air 
with  as  little  resistance  as  is  consistent  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  aftord  the  necessary  strength 

The  sections  of  the  effective  concavities  of  the 
blades  are  approximately  parabolic,  though  not 
exactiy  so  at  right  angles  to  the  radii. 

The  normal  speed  of  rotation  is  from  1,800  to 
2,000  revolutions  a  minute,  and  the  total  wei^ 
is  about  52  ounces,  of  which  30  ounces  is  within  as 
inches  of  the  hub  center.  This  leaves  a  wei# 
of  oDly  11  ounces  for  each  blade,  in  eadi  of  which 
fully  4  ounces  is  between  6  and  12  inches  ftm 
the  center,  leaving  only  7  ounces  in  the  outer  24 
inches  of  each  blade. 

The  finish  is  several  coats  of  spar  varnish  on 
a  priming  coat  of  white  shellac,  the  whole  polished 
to  a  glass  smoothness  after  being  thoroughly  dried. 
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CHAFTEB  SIX 

POWER  PLANTS 

The  question  of  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
various  kinds  of  flying  machines,  both  of  the 
beavier-than-air  and  ligbter-tban-air  types,  is  one 
at  the  present  time  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  recent  developments 
in  aeronautics  have  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  development  of  light-weight  motors 
that  has  been  involved  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Equally,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immedi- 
ate further  progress  is  the  lack  of  motors  still 
lighter,  more  ef&cient,  and  more  reliable.  Most 
flights  so  far  made,  for  example,  have  been  brought 
to  their  ends  by  motor  falling,  though  close  to  this 
limitation  always  has  been  that  of  fuel  radius, 
which  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  matters  of 
weight  and  efficiency. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  some  of  the 
best  flying  machines  of  the  present  time  might  be 
flown  with  much  heavier  motors  than  are  used  in 
them — with  motors  such  as  have  been  available  for 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  it  has  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  apply  the  light-weight  motor 
first  as  a  means  of  working  out  the  general  details 
of  the  necessary  mechanism,  the  discovery  that 
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heavier  motors  could  conceivably  have  been  used 
being  therefore  an  after  development. 

While  considering  this  question  of  power,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  (as  has  been  suggested  on 
Pages  164  and  169)  some  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  aeronautics — ^men  whose  theoretical  attain- 
ments are  as  indisputable  as  is  their  practical 
knowledge — stoutly  contend  that  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  ultimately  to  achieve  without  poffff 
something  akin  to  the  indefinitely-continued  soar- 
ing flight  that  is  so  indubitably  established  in  tbe 
case  of  the  larger  flying  birds.  Whether  or  not 
these  prophets  are  in  any  degree  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  only  time  can  tell.  But  certainlj 
it  must  require  some  daring  to  deny,  in  an  age  that 
has  seen  such  upsetting  of  theories  of  matter  and 
energy  as  has  been  involved  in  the  phenomena 
of  radio-active  substances  and  in  other  recent  in- 
vestigations, that  such  flight  is  possible.  It  mj 
be,  perhaps,  that  the  soaring  bird  does  derive  bus- 
tension  from  upward  currents  of  air,  caused  by 
wind  friction  over  stuf ace  contours  or  by  ascending 
streams  of  heated  air,  but  these  hypotheses  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  many  trained  olaerFers 
who  are  almost  unanimous  in  maintaining  that 
soaring  is  performed  by  the  birds  when  such  afr 
sumed  conditions  do  not  prevail.* 

•  In  fke  monntBiiu  back  of  SmU  Bvbkra,  CaliforaUk,  the  •*• 
ham  witnessed  tlie  Maring  flight  of  tiM  tnrkej  boczsrd  aid  the  ff^ 
California  vulture  onder  eonditiona  differing  from  any  be  IM  '"^ 
credited  to  an7  other  obeerrer,  and  more  than  an^  others  hading  tow 
coiiTietion  that  soaring  flight  does  not  reqnire  either  aaeendiiig  n  >^ 
sontal  earrenta  of  air.  In  the  locality  referred  to  it  freqnsnt^  ^"^^ 
tbftt  dense  fogs  drift  in  from  the  le*  aid  1^  motioaless  for  boo'* "'' 
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For  further  discuasion  of  this  subject,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  article  quoted  from  Prof. 
Montgomery,  in  Chapter  4. 

In  any  case  one  thing  seems  certain — that 
present  machines  are  exceedingly  wasteful  of 
power,  losing  either  through  excessive  head  resist- 
ances or  inefficient  application  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  is  developed.  For  example,  the 
latest  Wright  machine  requires  one  horsepower 
for  the  conveyance  of  each  fifty  pounds,  whereas, 
according  to  Langley,  the  condor  carries  seventeen 
pounds  with  an  enei^  output  estimated  to  be 
not  above  Vt  horsepower — 395  pounds  sustained, 
per  horsepower. 

Obviously,  in  providing  suitable  engines,  ex- 
tremely light  weight  and  high  efficiency  both  must 
be  sought,  since  both  are  means  to  greater  utilities 
in  the  way  of  increased  reserve-carrying  capacity 
—directly  by  reductions  in  engine  weight  and,  indi- 
rectly by  reduction  in  fuel  quantity  necessary  foi. 
given  distances  of  travel. 

The  conditions  imder  which  a  flying-machine 
engine  must  operate  differ  radically  from  the  con- 
ditions applying  in  ordinary  automobile  propul- 
sion, being  even  more  severe  than  those  appertain- 
ing to  racing  automobile  engines.  For,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  an  aeronautical  engine  must  be 


M  nnlfonii  and  -well-deflnvd  an  mppar  1«v«I  that  to  an  dimmt  wbo 
climba  the  monntAin*  to  above  the  fog  level  it  appear*  almort  intxtantial 
enough  to  walk  oDt  upon.  Yet  adjacent  to  the  Borfacei  of  theaa  p«r- 
feetlf  qnieaeent  leaa  of  fog,  ifhi«h  would  be  viaiblf  itiired  l^  Om 
fainteat  breath  of  air,  the  charaeteristie  aoaring  flight — with  ita  aeam- 
inglj  efloTtleM  gaining  of  altitnde,  haa  been  rapeatedlj  obaorred. 
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capable  of  running  for  hours  upon  hours  at  hi^ 
speed  and  high  power  output,  in  addition  to  whidi 
it  must  do  this  with  a  jnJTiimiipi  of  attentioiL 
These  requirements  can  be  met  in  the  case  of  the 
commonly-used  internal-combustion  motor  0x1171)7 
the  closest  attention  to  such  details  as  lubrication, 
cooling,  carburetion,  and  ignition.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  provide  reliability  and  durability  witli 
insufficient  bearing  sizes  and  crude  lubrication 
systems,  as  is  often  attempted  in  automobiles  by 
the  expedient  of  building  the  engine  large  enough 
to  give  much  greater  power  than  is  normaUv 
demanded  from  it,  defeats  its  own  end  by  the  great 
weight  it  involves. 

The  one  feature  of  its  use  that  favors  the  flying- 
machine  engine  is  found  in  the  fact  that  little  1 
fluctuation  is  required  in  the  power  output  and  stiO  I 
less  fluctuation  is  demanded  in  the  rotational  speed. 

Everything  considered,  and  aside  from  the 
matter  of  weight,  the  duty  of  the  aeronautical 
motor  is  more  closely  comparable  to  that  of  a 
motor-boat  engine  than  to  the  engine  of  an  auto- 
mobile. This  comparison,  too,  affords  a  mudi 
clearer  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
moimted,  for,  while  there  are  many  automobile 
engines  that  will  deliver  a  horsexwwer  for  each  ten 
or  fifteen  potmds  of  weight,  there  are  very  few  that  1 
will  do  so  for  long-continued  runs,  especially  with- 
out much  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor- 
boat  engines,  which  are  capable  of  delivering  full 
power  for  hours  without  attention,  weigh  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  horsepower.    And  jet    j 
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it  is  the  capabilities  of  these  engines,  rather  than 
those  of  automobile  engines,  that  constitute  the 
ideal  towards  which  aeronautical  motors,  weighing 
from  two  to  seven  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  must 
develop. 

The  quality  of  the  final  aduevement  must  be 
measured  by  weight,  efBciency,  and  capacity  to 
keep  running  without  care  or  adjustment  as  long 
as  fuel  and  lubricant  are  supplied. 

GASOLINE  ENOINEa 

The  gasoline  engine  in  certain  of  its  forms  being 
the  lightest  prime  mover  known,  and  having  been 
developed  to  high  degrees  of  reliability  as  an 
element  of  motor-boat,  and  automobile  mechanism, 
it  is  the  only  one  at  present  finding  any  consider- 
able amount  of  favor  or  offering  much  promise  for 
future  application  to  aerial  vehicles.  Aeronautical 
engines  using  gasoline  as  fuel  have  been  built  as 
light  as  1|  pounds  to  the  horsejwwer,  and  are 
made  of  considerable  reliability  in  weights  of 
from  2^  to  7  poimds  to  the  horsepower — the  latter 
figure  permitting  thoroughly  adequate  water  cool- 
ing and  including  the  weight  of  all  necessary 
adjimcts,  such  as  ignition  and  carbureter  equip- 
ment, flywheel,  radiator,  etc. 

UULTICTLINDEB  DESIGNS 

Multicylinder  gasoline  engines  possess  various 
naanifest  advantages  over  single-cylinder  construc- 
tions.   In  the  first  place,  the  more  usable  four- 
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cycle  motor  giving  only  one  power  stroke  in  eadi 
four,  it  is  rather  necessary  to  duplicate  cylindeis 
to  secure  smooth  and  uniform  rotation  without 
excessive  flywheel  provision  or  crank  balandng, 
Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  conatruction 
is  a  little  less  obvious,  this  being  its  effect  on 
weight.  To  explain,  assume  the  case  of  a  giv^ 
cylinder  capable  of  developing  five  horsepower  at 
its  maximum  speed.  This  speed,  as  is  well  vnier- 
stood  by  engineers,  is  only  secondarily  a  matter  of 
rotational  speed,  it  being  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
speed  of  piston  reciprocation.  Now  to  increase  to, 
say,  twenty  horsepower,  the  cylinder  most  be 
doubled  in  all  of  its  linear  dimensions— in  botli 
bore  and  stroke.  In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
law  of  geometry,  this  cubes  the  weights  and 
volumes,  so  would  at  first  appear  to  cube  the 
power,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  speed  ot 
rotation  were  maintained.  But,  because  of  the 
piston  speed  being  the  limiting  factor,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  larger  engine  to  reduce  the  rotational 
speed  one-half  to  avoid  increasing  the  piston  speed. 
The  consequence  is  that  though  the  weight  is  eight 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller  cylinder,  the 
power  developed  is  only  four  times  as  great,  with 
the  result  that  the  weight  per  given  power  is 
doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  the  small  original  cylinder  the  i»li<y 
be  adopted  of  duplicating  this  small  cylinder- 
ranging  four  of  them,  for  example,  along  a  single 
crankcase  and  crankshaft — ^then  the  power  is 
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quadrupled  with  only  a  quadrupling  in  weight, 
maintaining  the  original  advantageous  proportions 
between  weight  and  power. 

Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  construe' 
tion,  resulting  from  its  use  of  small  cylinders,  is 
that  these  are  more  readily  cooled  than  large, 
especially  if  it  is  undertaken  to  cool  them  by  air. 
Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  everything  mechan- 
ical, any  given  construction  is  rather  likely  to  be 
a  compound  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Among  the  latter,  operating  against  the  multicylin- 
der  engine,  is  the  fact  that  the  wall  area  of  the 
combustion  chambers  totals  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  total  combustion  chamber  voliuue 
than  is  the  case  with  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same 
total  capacity,  causing  greater  heat  losses  to  the 
cylinder  walls  and  consequently  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption with  reduced  efficiency,  other  things 
being  equaL 

CTUKDEB  ABBAKOEUXNTS 

In  engines  in  which  two  or  more  cylinders  are 
used  the  problem  of  cylinder  arrangement  becomes 
rather  a  vital  one,  because  of  its  many  bearings 
upon  weight,  accessibility,  and  mechanical  and 
explosion  balance.  The  arrangements  found  most 
suited  to  aeronautical  uses  are  the  vertical, 
V-shaped,  opposed,  revolving,  etc. 

Vertical  Oyllnders,  constituting  engines  of  a 
type  common  in  automobile  practice,  have  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  favored  by  aeronautic  engi- 
neers.   Cbaraoteiiatic  examples  of  this  type  of 
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construction  are  the  four-cylinder  motors  of  the 
Wright  aeroplane,  illustrated  in  Kgure  110,  and 
the  Panhard  motor  illustrated  in  Figure  115.  Ilie 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
light-weight  motor  construction  in  existence,  being 
adequately  wateiMMraled  and  developing  a  full  45 
horsepower,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  wei^t  is 
only  176  pounds. 

The  chief  objection  to  vertical  cylinders,  in 
their  usual  arrangement  in  a  single  line  along  a 
crankcaae,  is  that  their  use  inevitably  involves 
longer  and  heavier  crankcases  and  crankshafts 
than  are  required  by  some  other  constructions. 

Though  four  cylinders  are  commonly  favored  in 
vertical  gasoline  engines,  with  six  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  there  are  many  little-recognized 
merits  in  three,  five,  and  seven-cylinder  vertical 
constructions,  the  two  latter  of  which,  i>artieulariT, 
are  in  better  mechanical  balance  than  the  six- 
cylinder  (having  five  and  seven  throws  to  their 
crankshafts,  against  only  three  in  the  six).  At 
the  same  time  suf&cient  overlap  of  the  successive 
explosion  strokes  is  provided  to  afford  exceedingly 
even  torque  at  such  high  speeds  as  even  the  lowest 
required  in  aeronautical  work.  The  greatest 
objection  to  engines  of  these  odd  cylinder  numbers 
is  the  expense  of  manufacturing  suitable  crank- 
shafts. 

V-Shaped  Engines,  like  the  Antoinette  motor 
illustrated  in  Figure  111,  the  Anzani  engine  illus- 
trated in  Figure  113,  the  Renault  engine  illustrated 
in  Figure  114,  and  the  Fiat  motor  illustrated  in 
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Figure  115,  permit  the  working  of  two  cylinders  on 
each  throw  of  the  crankshaft — or,  briefly,  of  four- 
cylinder  crankshafts  for  eight-cylinder  engines, 
etc.  With  proper  angles  of  cylinder  placing  and 
proper  numbers  of  cylinders,  engines  of  this  type 
can  be  made  very  light  in  weight  and  exceptionally 
perfect  in  mechanical  and  expl<Htion  balance. 

Twin-cylinder  Vnshaped  engines,  which  have 
been  mu<^  used  for  motorcycle  propulsion,  are  in 
no  better  mechanical  balance  than  single-cylinder 
engines,  but  the  greater  frequency  of  explosions 
gives  smoother  running  and  evener  power  output. 

The  three-cylinder,  V-shaped  A"^aTii  engine, 
illustrated  in  figure  112,  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  motor  with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  his 
epoch-marldng  flight  across  the  English  channel. 

The  four-cylinder,  watei>cooled,  V-shaped  An- 
zani  engine  shown  in  Figure  113  is  of  a  ty^e  with 
two  throws  to  the  crankshaft,  with  two  cylinders 
on  each  throw.  It  has  very  much  less  crankcase 
and  crankshaft  weight  than  ordinary  four-cylinder 
engiaes,  is  in  excellent  mechanical  balance,  and  in 
explosion  balance  that  is  irregular  only  to  the 
rather  immaterial  extent  involved  by  the  slight 
angular  separation  of  the  two  cylinder  rows. 

The  ten-cylinder  R.  E.  P.  engine  illustrated  in 
Figure  119  is  an  extreme  but  very  successful 
example  of  modified  V-shaped  construction. 

Opposed  Cylinders,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
wankcase,  admit  of  perfect  explosion  and  mechan- 
ical balance  with  less  cylinders  than  will  give  any- 
tMng  Uke  an  equivalent  result  in  any  other  type 
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of  construction.  In  fact,  horizontal-oppoBed 
motors  of  the  two-cylinder  types  illustrated  in 
Figure  116  are  in  better  mechanical  balance  tiian 
vertical  and  V-shaped  engines  with  more  cylin- 
ders, because  the  masses  of  pistons  and  connecting 
rods  are  in  balance  not  only  in  the  opposition  of 
their  movements  but  also  in  the  rates  of  their 
opposed  movements  at  any  given  time,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  vertical  engines,  in  which  the 
angularity  of  the  connecting  rods  causes  the  pis- 
tons to  travel  the  upper  halves  of  their  strokes  at 
speeds  materially  higher  than  those  at  which  the 
lower  halves  of  the  strokes  are  traversed. 

BerolTlng  Oyllnders,  attached  to  a  crankcase 
that  revolves  with  them  on  a  stationary  crankshaft 
with  one  throw,  to  which  all  of  the  connecting  rods 
are  attached,  have  been  considered  rather  freakish 
but  in  many  respects  constitute  a  most  meritorious 
form  of  gasoline-engine  design.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages are  the  securing  of  a  considerable  fly- 
wheel effect  without  the  added  weight  of  the 
flywheel,  effective  air  cooling  due  to  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  the  cylinders  through  the  air,  positive 
closing  of  the  valves  without  the  use  of  springs 
(by  taking  advantage  of  the  centrifugal  force), 
greatly  reduced  crankcase  and  crankshaft  weight, 
simplification  of  the  ignition  system,  operation  of 
all  valv^  by  one  or  two  cams,  and  remarkably 
smooth  and  vibrationless  running,  even  at  high 
speeds,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  literally  no 
reciprocation  of  parts  in  the  absolute  sense,  the 
apparent  reciprocation  between  pistons  and  cylis* 
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ders  being  solely  a  relative  reciprocation*  aince 
both  travel  in  circular  paths,  that  of  the  pistons, 
however,  being  eccentric  by  one-half  of  the  stroke 
length  to  that  of  the  cylinders.    This  latter  point 
is  made  clear  at  Figure  117,  in  which  a,  b^  e,  d,  and 
6,  are  the  cylinders,  f, 
g,  h,  «',  and  j,  are  the 
pistons  and  ft,  I,  m,  n, 
and  o,  are  the  connect- 
ing   rods    of    a    five- 
cylinder  engine  of  this 
type.     The  pistons,  it 
will  be  noted,  revolve 
in  the  path  p  around 
the   crankpin   $   as  a 
center,  while  the  cylin- 
ders   revolve    in    the 
paui   r   a  r  o  u  n  a   me     pi^n,  ;  »  *  <  /  «na  thi  coauctuw 

>»u.w.1._l.  ..Ci.    .  rod!  t  I  m  M  a  rtTolTC  in  tlu  circle  ■ 

CranESnait   S.  UDuod  a*  ennkpln  e-    That  tbtn  to 

■r       >i        •        •■•  *>i>lr    >    rcUtln    redprocatjon — nan* 

In  the  imUtlOn  SVS-  *<»    reUtloo    to   citarnil    objceti— Id 

tern  no  separate  leads 

are  required  for  the  different  spark  plugs,  each  of 
which  wipes  past  a  common  contact  point  as  the 
cylinder  passes  into  firing  position.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  valve  push  rods  all  travel  over  com- 
mon non-rotating  cams. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  best  worked-out 
designs  of  revolving-cylinder  engines  is  the  seven- 
cylinder  motor  shown  in  Figures  107  and  118. 
This  motor  develops  50  horsepower  at  1,300  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  weighs  only  about  175 
pounds.    Ita  seven  cylinders  and  the  crankcase 
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ring  are  machined  down  from  solid  steel  forg- 
ings  to  as  thin  &8  -^  inch. 

HiflceUaneooB  Arrangements  of  cylinders  have 
been  devised  in  great  variety,  the  most  noteworthy 
and  successful  being  various  systems  of  grouping 
cylinders  closely  around  a  small  erankcase,  as  in 
the  engine  iUuata-ated  in  Figures  99  and  119.  Such 
grouping  of  course  reduces  crankcase  and  crank- 
shaft weight. 

lONrnoN 

Of  the  several  systems  of  intemal-combustion- 
engine  ignition  that  are  in  more  or  less  general 
use,  those  possessed  of  the  most  interest  from 
aeronautical  standpoints  are  make-and-break  igni- 
tion, with  a  working  element  paesing  through  the 
cylinder  walls;  jump-spark  ignition,  with  one  or 
more  coils,  external  break  by  a  timer  or  commu- 
tator, and  sometimes  vibrator  devices  in  the  exter- 
nal circuit;  ignition  by  heat  of  compression;  hot- 
tube  ignition;  and,  possibly,  catalytic  ignition. 

Of  the  foregoing,  each  has  its  different  merits 
and  demerits,  most  of  which  have  been  pretty  well 
established  through  long  experiment  and  applica- 
tion in  automobile  engines. 

Hake-and-Break  Ignition  systems  when  abso- 
lutely well  designed  are  most  reliable,  and  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  make  a  motor  work  at  its  maxi- 
maxa  power  output  and  efficiency,  but  with  poor 
construction  or  careless  adjusting  make-and- 
break  ignition  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  variety  of 
troubles,  among  which  are  leakages  along  the 
bearing  sur&ces  through  the  cylinder  wall,  and 
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(with  miilticyliDder  engines)  a  lack  of 
synchronism  in  the  ignition  times  Id  the 
different  cylinders,  due  to  uneven  wear 
of  the  operating  mechanisms.  The 
most-used  current  source  for  make-and- 
break  systems  is  the  magneto.  An  in- 
teresting and  very  successful  make-and-  jH^uc^k.^ 
break  ignition  system  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  120,  in  which  the  break  within  the  cylinder 
is  effected  magnetically  by  the  magnetic  plug. 

A  diagram  of  a  typical  ignition  system  with 
mechanical  break  inside  the  cylinder  is  presented 
in  Figure  121. 

Jump-Spark  Ignition  involTes  no  working  parts 
through  the  cylinder  walls  and  is  in  its  best  forms 
rather  more  economical  in  current  consumption 
than  make-and-break  devices — a  point  of  some 
value  when  battery  current  is  depended  upon. 
Furthermore,  a  jtunj^spark  ignition  system  may 

^j-— be  so  designed  as  to  involve  very 

jprMj'         ^^  g  few  mechanical  parts  requiring 

J    [  "*      much  attention  op  adjustment 

piooM  121— Mike.    Its  use  of  very  high  tension  cxuv 

^SSi  TS;?-  .^    reni^-approximating  30,000  volts 

It  the  paiikt  o  Is  eaoMd      ...  ■»  •         -j.  j 

to  iuk«  ni  bfMk  COB-    in  the  secondary  curcuit — ^renders 

tMt  with  tba  point  »..,,.,,,  ,   .       ,    >         ,         ,       . 

i.  thii'"^'^  ""?  "•  decidedly  subject  to  short  cir- 
<^*br's^t  1^  euiting  from  moisture  or  undue 
at  tattwj  a.  proximity  of  wires  and  other  ele- 

ments. However,  in  an  aerial  vehicle  it  is  easier 
to  guard  against  short  circuiting  from  moisture 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  automobile.  Designed 
with  multivibrator  coils — one  coil  for  each  cylin- 
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niBN  129.— Haebulcal-BiMk  Jomp-8p«it  laUtm  8r«t«a.  !■  tite  Oe 
eorrutt  tr«B  tin  balttrj  •  flowi  ttaMuxb  the  drealt  •  k.  wUd  I*  paatUnb 
bNkta  kt  inllaUe  iDtomto  br  tb*  "^Dapper"  darlca  a.  ThU  Indacc*  •  U^ 
t«Mltiii  aun  !■  tba  Am  wladlH  of  the  eoU  i,  at  tbt  auiie  monut  the  kc- 
onten  cnnM  In  d  a  to  dlMttaM  to  lb*  plu  b  ta  th«  cvUDder  I  br  (W 
dlttrtbotor  f,  whleb  U  Mmntod  es  U*  mow  aEbft  b«uln(  tb«  Mwpvw  MMb- 


der — it  is  apt  to  be  heavy,  unreliable,  uneconomical 
in  current  eonsumption^  and  subject  to  serious  dis- 
turbances of  synchronism,  but  with  single-coil 
systems,  and  especially  in  those  systems  in  which 

^ j^ an  exceedingly  rapid  mechan- 

^il  'M  *  tP  ical-break  device  is  substituted 
1  r  aB  ^7  for  the  vibrator,  it  becomes  one 
_        ,«       - of  the  best  of  all  forms  of  igni- 

PiauM    12S.  —  Jimp-  ^ 

^xJ^^^h  chSK  tion,  capable  of  running  a 
Jii^SutS  "?.  "^fcaSS  multicylinder  engine  for  many 

KM  tb*  coll  ?•  u>d**'a^   hours  upon  the  small  quantity 
cti    tb*    blad*    of    Um         ,  ,,.,.,.        .1 

rS?  ™«^  ^ptuS^  0^  current  that  is  to  be  had 
rJ^t'L'^^i^^  from  such  smaU  dry  cells  as 
c.r«.,t  cf.«m.i«..  ..t«.    ^g  ^g^  j^  p^^.^^^  flaahUghts. 

Larger  dry  cells  and  storage 
batteries  are  much  used  in  high-tension  ignition 
systems  for  automobiles,  but  a  magneto  is  superior 
to  these  current  sources  in  convenience  and  relia- 
bility, though  probably  no  magneto  system  can 


a  of  tb*  plug  i 
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be  made  as  lij^t  tus  such  a  syBtem  as  that  illus- 
trated in  E^igure  122,  in  which  very  email  dry  cells 
are  iised. 

A  Jump-Spai^  Ignitioxi  Sj^tem  with  vibrator 
coil  ifi  illustrated  in  Figure  123. 

Hot-Tube  Xgnition,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Mg- 
nre  12^  in  which  a  is  a  hollow  tube  projecting  from 
the  cylinder  b,  and  around  which  is  kept  playing 
the  flame  c,  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  internal- 
combustion  engine  ignition,  having  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  first  automobile  en- 
gines. In  its  best  types  it  is  exceedingly 
reliable,  requiring  but  little  fuel  to  main- 
tain the  external  flame,  and  in-  rraun  124.— Hot-Tnb* 
volving  only  the  weight  of  the    •^''^s.y_''^^  =,"5**.^" 


made  Tery  light.  The  difficulty 
of  timing  hot-tube  ignition  is  in  a  considerable 
measure  met  in  aeronautical  practice  by  the  small 
need  for  timing,  moat  aerial  vehicles  requiring 
motors  working  at  practically  constant  speeds. 

Ignition  by  Heat  of  Oompreasion  is  a  thing  of 
the  future  rather  than  of  the  present,  though  its 
possibiliti^  are  strikingly  suggested  in  the  com- 
mon "preignition"  that  constitutes  so  disconcert- 
ing a  debility  with  overheated  automobile  engines 
of  present  types.  Engines  have,  however,  been 
built  and  run  for  long  periods  on  ignition  by  heat 
of  compression,  and  with  careful  designing  can  be 
made  to  function  very  satisfactorily.  The  Dirael 
en^e— the  most  efficient  internal-combustion  en- 
gine ever  built — ^wor^  on  practically  this  plan. 
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The  eugine  illustrated  in  Figure  125  is  made  to  nm 
with  preignition,  though  in  its  present  forms  elec- 
tric or  other  ignition  is  required  to  start  and  keep 
it  running  until  it  reaches  its  normal  working  tem- 
perature. Naturally,  ignition  by  heat  of  eonipre&- 
sion  is  scarcely  applicable  to  mixture-fed  engines, 
working  best  with  fuel-injeetion  engines. 

Catalytic  Ignition,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  hydrocarbon  gases  of  the  fuel  upon  a  small  par- 
ticle of  platinum  black  or  similar  material  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  is  a  promising  suggestion  that  has 
hung  fire  for  a  niunber  of  years  in  the  automobile 
field.  Most  alluring  in  its  possibilities,  it  has  so 
far  resisted  all  serious  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  and  the  fact  that  a  small  particle  of  plati- 
num black  can  be  brought  to  a  bright,  white-hot 
glow  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  or  any  hydrocarbon 
gas  is  so  far  more  recognized  in  the  building  of 
pocket  cigar  lighters  and  automatic  gas  jets  than 
it  is  in  the  design  of  internal-combustion  engines. 


The  cooling  of  internal-combustion  aeronautical 
engine  is  very  much  of  a  problem  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  a  flying-machine  engine  is  designed 
of  a  size  to  afford  a  considerable  excess  of  power, 
which  imaToidably  involves  an  excess  of  weight, 
it  must  normally  and  continuously  be  worked  op 
very  close  to  its  maximum  capacity,  which  in  turn 
involves  much  more  severe  taxing  of  the  cooling 
system  than  is  the  case  with  automobile  engines, 
which  in  ordinary  use  are  worked  to  their  full 
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capacity  only  exceptionally.  This  haa  made  the 
application  of  air  cooling  seem  even  more  difficult 
than  in  automobile  engineering,  in  which  it  ia 
enough  of  a  problem  to  prevent  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers  from  attempting  it. 

Water  Oooling  therefore  being  more  or  less  of  a 
present  necessity  that  must  be  faced  in  making 
long  runs,  the  majority  of  designers  plan  to  pro- 
vide it  in  thoroughly  serviceable  and  efficient  form, 
keeping  down  weights  by  well-considered  applica- 
tion of  principles  long  established  rather  than  by 
innovations.  Light  and  effective  centrifugal 
pumps  are  used  to  produce  rapid  circulation,  often 
in  conjunction  with  considerable  thermosyphon 
action  secured  by  very  tall  radiators;  waterjackets 
are  made  of  light  sheet  metal,  preferably  applied 
by  autogenous  welding;  and  radiators  are  of  the 
thinnest  possible  materials,  most  carefully  put 
together. 

Typical  water-cooled  engines  and  cooling  sys- 
tems are  the  Wright,  Panhard,  and  Antoinette 
power  plants,  illustrated  in  Figures  111,  115,  and 
190  and  191,  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
differs  from  common  practice  in  that  the  water  is 
boiled  and  evaporated  into  steam  in  the  cylinder 
jackets,  thus  requiring  a  true  condenser  rather 
than  a  radiator  for  its  re-use,  and  permitting  the 
whole  motor  apparatus  to  function  at  a  tempera- 
ture materially  higher  than  the  objectionably  low 
temperature  of  ordinary  water-cooled  engines. 
The  Wright  engine  is  kept  cool  by  the  tall  tubular 
radiator  a.  Figures  190  and  191,  the  water  being 
circulated  by  the  centrifugal  pump  b. 
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Air  Cooling  baa  the  merit  over  water  cooling 
that  it  reduces  weight,  increases  reliability^  and 
simplifies  construction,  the  only  bar  to  its  uni- 
versal  use  being  the  question  of  its  effectiveness. 
In  a  flying  machine,  too,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
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Ami  'Ui*  onter  ~iuM«pb«re.'    At  the  Mid  ofthe  anctlon  itrcriie,''alr  « 
prBWifl  baoeath  the  platan  B  I*  acAveaced  Into  tbe  oUndar  A  by  the  -~ 

erlu  at  the  porta  P,  the  TalTo  L  remaining  open.     Darlns  t*- 

atnAe  the  eombllied  Toloaea  *t  air  rontlnn*  to  be  aca*etwed 
■     o  one-third  o(  lU  I 

.J  carried  to  a  Teri  ___  _. 

, e  M.    Cartraretlon  la  bj  tael  Injected  d!-. 

lato  tbe  crllDdir  Mar  tha  end  of  thla  atrokc.  and  Inltlon  ImmedUtelj  ta. 
low«,  balDg  iCected  bf  any  anltaUa  meaoa.  Alao,  dnrlnc  the  comprearioa 
atroka,  alt  la  Inaplred  banaath  tba  platon  thtoaib  the  leather  datt  Tain 
M.K.  Wall  baton  the  and  «t  the  etploatoD  atroke,  L  la  opened  by  the  «■ 
■aehanlwi  to  atrre  now  a*  as  exbanat  t«Iv«,  and  tha  bomed  naea  an  db- 
ebarfed  iMtnga  It  directly  Into  tbe  •tmaapher*,  belns  aided  in  thel 

■ — :^>.„  fciTi.  .* .■;  .k >.  «..  „ji  •>  -Th«D  ueae    " 

■e    L 
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aatognona  Vddliu  and  b  on^annniM  ball  bearlnsa  at  the  croaabvd'fl'  — 
the  crankpln  /,  ^  the  erankiban  E.  Tba  diak  platon  a  la  hniit  dv  Id 
aatofenoaa  waldlu  ot  a  atad  ecntat  and  a  caat-lroa  bearing  portion,  mi  !■ 
connected  by  the  bollow  atael  platan  rod  O  ta  B,  which  nma  in  the  laMa 
JJ  wdded  to  tha  Inme  VS  and  tha  baaa  F.  The  Internal  acaTUisinK  iSbrdi 
bleb  elBclency  and  tbonnuh  eoollnc,  but  the  enclne  la,  ol  eonrae,  Terr  cMi 
bacaoM  aTtEa  direct  dla^Eirca  oflhe  adiaoat. 

dirigible  balloons,  there  always  is  a  good  current 
of  air  available  (for  either  air  or  water  cooling) 
without  the  necessity  for  any  fan,  the  impossibility 
of  a  slow  rate  of  travel  of  the  vehicle  assuring  this. 
Nevertheless,  to  enhance  the  effect,  in  some  of  the 
most  successful  air-cooled  aeronautic  engines  there 
are  employed  blower  schemes  to  induce  powerful 
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air  currents  of  great  volume,  ae  in  the  case  of  the 
eight-cylinder,  V-flhaped,  air-cooled  Renault  en- 
gine illustrated  in  Figures  98  and  114. 

A  principle  that  is  greater  in  future  promise 
than  in  present  application  is  that  of  internal  air 
cooling — cooling  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  by  the 
scavenging  action  of  considerable  quantities  of  air, 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  the  charge  Tolumes, 
passed  through  the  interiors  of  the  cylinders  ia 
the  course  of  their  functioning.  Internal  air  cool- 
ing is  most  successfully  applied  in  conjunction 
with  fuel  injection  as  a  means  of  carbureting  the 
charges. 

An  internally-cooled,  fuel-injection,  foiuHjyde 
engine  patented  by  the  writer  is  shown  in  a  single- 
cylinder  construction  adapted  to  aeronautical  uses 
in  Figure  125. 

CABBUBZnON 

The  carburetion  of  the  liquid  fuel,  usually  gaso- 
line, necessary  for  the  common  forms  of  aero- 
nautical engines  is  very  much  of  a  problem.  The 
ordinary  carbureter  is  in  most  respects  a  non- 
positive  mechanism,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
functioning  is  attended  with  many  uncertainties 
even  in  its  application  to  automobiles.  These  un- 
certainties become  many  times  more  serious  ia 
application  to  aeronautics  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  adjustment  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  machine  in  ox^eration. 

Oarboreten  for  flying-machine  engines  are 
closely  similar  to  those  found  best  for  aut<nnobile 
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In  the  aut<nnobile  field  the  general  type  of  car- 
bureter most  used  is  that  illustrated  in  Figure  126, 
in  which  the  flow  of  fuel  from  the  main  fuel  tank 
is  controlled  by  the  float  a  operating  on  the  float 
valve  bf  the  fuel  enterii^  the  float  chamber  e 
through  the  pipe  d. 
From  the  float  chamber 
e  the  fuel  is  drawn  b; 
way  of  the  atomizii^ 
nozzle  6  into  a  current 
of  air  {)a8sing  throu^ 
the  pipe  f,  this  current 
being  induced  by  the 
suction  within  the  cybn- 
ders. 
riui-tii-ini^.vii^^a.  Obviously,  to  secure 
'^^nS,Sr^^t^^'':^t   uniformly-proportioned 

k  u  the  throtttot  »      -j  •.    • j..    j, 

fuel  it  IS  necessary  that 
the  fuel  level  in  the  atomizing  nozzle  be  maintained 
fairly  constant.  Also,  for  variable-speed  engines, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  carbureter  action  be  such  as 
not  to  derange  the  mixture  materially  through  vari- 
ation in  the  suction  from  difEerent  speeds.  With 
no  means  of  compensation,  at  higher  engine  speeds 
-^and  consequent  higher  suction— the  air  flowing 
through  /  tends  to  attenuate,  or  "wiredraw",  while 
the  quantity  of  fuel  passing  throu^  the  atomizing 
nozzle  increases,  thus  furnishing  a  fuel  altogether 
too  rich  for  best  results.  To  offset  this  effect  it 
is  customary  to  provide  means  of  admitting  extra 
air  into  /,  as  through  the  valve  g,  which  automati- 
cally opens  wider  and  wider  as  the  suction  in- 
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creases.  Other  means  of  arriTing  at  a  siimlar 
result  are  admission  of  air  through  positively-con- 
troUed  valves  interconnected  with  the  usual  but- 
terfiy  throttle  placed  as  at  h,  or  by  devices  that 
reduce  the  orifice  of  the  atomizing  nozzle  e. 

In  many  carbureters  designed  primarily  for 
automobile  use,  the  floats  and  float  chambers  are 
made  concentric  in  form*  surrounding  the  atomiz- 
ing nozzle,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  maintain 
a  constant  level  of  fuel  in  the  atomizing  nozde 
regardless  of  fore-and-aft  or  lateral  tilting  of  the 
vehicle.  In  a  flying  machine  this  seems  hardly 
necessary  because  longitudinal  tilting  never  imder 
normal  conditions  can  exceed  the  comparatively 
flat  angles  of  gilding  or  ascending,  while  lateral 
tilting  is  compensated  for  by  the  centrifugal  force 
set  up  in  turning,  which  acts  upon  the  liquid  within 
the  float  chamber  as  well  as  upon  every  other 
element  of  the  machine. 

Because  of  the  objections  to  carbureters,  the 
use  of  positive  fuel  injection,  either  into  the  intake 
piping  or  directiy  into  the  cylinders,  is  a  practise 
favored  by  several  foremost  designers.  Fuel 
injection,  besides  being  positivej  admits  of  much 
closer  regulation  than  is  possible  with  a  carbureter, 
and  because  the  injection  can  be  timed  permits  of 
high  compressions  without  preignition,  the  fuel  in- 
fection being  delayed  until  ignition  is  wanted. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  general 
employment  of  fuel  injection  is  that  of  commutai- 
ing  tlM  fuel  to  the  different  cylinders  without  the 
objectionable  scheme  of  employing  a  pluralitjr  of 
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pumps,  one  for  each  cylinder,  which  besides  adding 
complication  will  scarcely  admit  of  such  adjost- 
ment  as  to  give  exactly  luiiform  results  in  all  the 
cylinders — a  difficulty,  faowerer,  which  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  equalling  the  intake  manifold  from 
a  carbureter  bo  as  to  produce  uniform  f  eedii^.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  means  of  carburetion  in  existence 
today  for  automobile  or  similar  liquid-Aiel  engines 
that  will  insure  a  power  output  from  a  plurality 
of  cylinders  varying  less  than  from  five  to  ten 
percent  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  as  disclosed 
directly  on  the  face  of  manograph  diagrams. 

Fuel  Pumps  of  the  meet  satiKfactory  forms  are 
exceedingly  simple,  involving  little  more  than  a 
brass  pump  block,  chambered  out  to  receive  a  steel 
plimger  and  provided  with  ball  check  valves  and 
the  necessary  pipe  connections. 

An  ordinary  stuffing  box,  packed  with  oil  and 
cotton  wicking  and  operated  in  an  oil  bath  is 
enough  to  prevent  leakage  even  with  the  use  of  a 
fuel  such  as  gasoline,  which  is  a  solvent  for  all  com- 
mon lubricants.  Soft  soap,  however,  is  in  some 
respects  preferable  as  a  packing,  and  affords  very 
good  results. 

The  proper  fitting  of  the  very  small  valves 
required,  so  that  they  will  seat  positively  and 
tightly,  takes  very  dose  work,  but  is  quite  ■within 
the  abilities  of  any  competent  machinist 

AH  valves  in  a  fuel-injection  systCTi  should  be 
placed  vertically,  and  extreme  care  must  be  ezei^ 
cised  in  the  arrangement  of  piping  and  in  the 
design  of  all  cavities  to  prevent  air  locks,  the  pre»- 
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ence  of  which  will  cause  most  obscure  aud  difficult 
troubles. 

A  typical  fuel  pump,  which  has  been  used  with- 
out change  for  twelve  years  on  the  Mietz  and  Weiss 
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two-cycle  kerosene  stationary  engines,  in  one,  two, 
three,  and  four-cylinder  units,  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  127. 

The  best  steels  for  making  fuel-pump  plungers 
tmd  other  steel  pump  parts  are  the  high  nickel 
steels  much  onployed  in  automobile-engine  valve 
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coDstruction,  and  contatnuig  from  25%  to  35% 
nickel,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  afanoet 
non-corroeive. 

UUFFUNO 

MufiOing  a  gasoline  engine,  while  highly  dear- 
able  and  therefore  arranged  for  in  practically  all 
automobile,  motorcycle,  and  motor  boat  engines  to 
reduce  noise,  is  in  a  measure  objectionable  fnoa 
-  aeronautical  stand- 
^~^J  jwints  because  of  its 

_ ,  addii^  the  weight  of 

"■->-"°- 'tthe  muffler,  reducing 
r  p  0  w  e  r  by  the  back 
pressure  it  sets  up,  and 
tendiog  to  overheating  by  retarding  the  escape  of 
the  hot  gases.  Still,  as  progress  continues  it  is 
likely  that  sufficient  margins  of  power  and  wei^t 
will  admit  of  at  least  enough  muffling  to  dispense 
with  the  more  deafening  noise  of  the  exhaust. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  mufflers  and  silencers,  the  former  reduc- 
ing noise  by  choking  back  and 
retarding  ihe  exit  of  the  gases "" 
by  means  of  baffle  plates,  pro-  Piotm  m.- 
iections,  and  chambered  coU'  Edtarth  a^irfiat«rv 

"  .  «rrowm   nntU   they   Imo*  fnv 

structions,  while  silencers  re-  ««  "»» *■ 
duce  noise  not  so  much  by  retarding  the  exhaust 
as  they  do  by  cooling  and  thus  shrinking  the  gases. 
The  latter  plan  is  by  all  means  the  most  advantage- 
ous in  designing  for  TniniTmimg  of  weight  and  back 
pressure. 

The  lightest  form  of  silencer  is  a  loi^,  fun- 
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nel-shaped  tube,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
128,  in  which  a  is  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  engine, 
b  is  the  mouth  of  the  silencer,  and  e  c  are  openings 
into  which  air  is  drawn  by  the  blast  at  d,  this 
induced  air  assisting  cooling.  A  typical  mufSer  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  129.  A  modification  of  this 
type  into  a  combined  muffler  and  heater  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  255. 

ADXELrAEY  EXHAUSTS 

Auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  as  at  a  a  a.  Figure  112, 
arranged  to  be  imcovered  by  the  piston  just  as  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  greatly  assist  cool- 
lug,  especially  of  the  exhaust  valve,  and  add  mate- 
rially to  power  by  conducing  to  free  escape  of  the 
burned  charge.  The  auxiliary  exhaust  is  much 
used  in  raciug-motorcycle  and  air-cooled  automo- 
bile engines. 

FLTWHEELS 

Flywheels  or  some  equivalent  are  necessary  in 
all  forms  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  and  torque  from  the  inter- 
mittent impulses  in  the  different  cylinders.  Con- 
sequently it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  fewer  the 
(gfUnders  the  greater  the  flywheel  effect  required. 

Since  the  momentum  of  a  flywheel  is  a  function 
not  only  of  its  mass,  but  also  of  the  velocity  at 
which  this  mass  moves,  increased  flywheel  effect 
can  be  secured  either  by  adding  more  material 
or  by  increasing  size.  The  latter  when  permissible 
is  much  the  more  advantageous  plan,  because,  for 
example,  doubling  the  diameter  of  a  flywheel— 
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ply  redistributing  the  material — jjuadruples  the 
effect,  since  the  resulting  doubling  of  the  ciicum- 
ference  doubles  peripheral  speed  while  at  the  same 
time  the  rim  is  removed  to  twice  the  distance  from 
the  center.  On  the  oth^  hand,  simply  adding  lat- 
erally to  a  flywheel  another  of  similaT  size  and 
wei^t  is  doubling  of  the  weight  with  only 
dottblix^  of  the  flywheel  effect 

Prom  these  considerations  it  will  be  understood 
-ttiat  the  laiger  a  flywheel  the  better,  the  only  limits 
being  those  set  up  by  consideration  of  space  avail- 
able and  the  matter  of  interference  with  the  details 
of  surrounding  mechanism. 

It  being  settled  as  desirable  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  weight  of  a  flywheel  be  concentrated 
in  its  rim,  where  the  speed  of  movement  is  highest, 
the  tendency  in  designing  flywheels  for  aeronaut- 
ical engines  is  to  reduce  the  centers  of  these  wheels 
to  their  lowest  terms. 

A  very  interesting  design  is  that  illustrated  at 
a,  Pigure  116,  in  which  the  rim  is  seen  to  be  of 
turned  steel,  held  to  its  hub  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  stout  wire  spokes  as  is  used  in  an  ordinary 
bicycle  wheeL 

As  is  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph  (see 
Page  282),  the  use  of  revolving  cylinders  in  an 
engine  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  flywheel 
Another  road  to  the  elimination  of  the  flywheel, 
with  its  undesirable  added  weight,  is  the  use  of 
propellers  as  a  substitute  for  it — a  perfectly  feas- 
ible and  very  usual  plan  when  the  design  is  such 
that  the  propeller  or  propellers  can  be  mounted 
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directly  on  a  prolongation  of  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. It  will  be  noted  that  this  construction  is 
emplojed.  in  several  of  the  aeroplanes  illustrated 
herein. 

STRAM  ENGINES 

The  steam  ei^ine,  though  not  extensively 
applied,  either  to  automobile  propulsion  or  to  aero- 
nautics, nevertheless  has  disclosed  very  definite 
merits  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  a  steam  power  plant  is 
the  ability  to  use — ^in  one  and  the  same  plant — 
a  great  variety  of  cononon  fuels,  readily  obtainable 
anywhere. 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  one  of  the  lightest 
engines  of  any  kind  ever  buUt  was  that  exhibited 
by  Stxingf  ellow  at  the  British  Aeronautical  Bxhibi- 
tion  in  1868  (see  Page  157),  this  engine  develop- 
ing one  horsepower  for  eadi  thirteen  pounds  of 
weight. 

la  1892  Laurence  Hargrave  built  a  steam 
engine  weighing  only  5  pounds,  11  ounces,  with 
boiler,  and  showed  how  the  boiler  could  be  light* 
ened  enough  to  bring  the  weight  down  to  only  3 
pounds,  14  ounces  without  reducii^  the  oul^ut  of 
.653  horsepower.  This  figures  less  than  6  pounds 
per  horsepower  (see  Page  122). 

A  larger  light  engine  was  that  designed  by 
Clement  Ader,  for  use  in  his  early  aeroplane  expe- 
riments (see  Page  134).  This  engine,  which  was 
in  duplicate — one  for  each  of  the  two  propellers— 
had  two  high  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders  in 
each  unit,  placed  horizontally,  and  with  the  bores 
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2.56  inches  and  3.937  inches  and  the  stroke  3.937 
inches.  The  boiler  was  of  the  multitubular  type, 
alcohol-fired,  and  delivered  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
140  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  two  motors 
together,  without  boiler,  weighed  slightly  over 
92J  pounds  and  ran  at  600  revolutions  a  minute. 

A  particularly  remarkable  engine  was  that 
designed  by  Hiram  Maxim  and  used  in  his  experi- 
ments in  1894.  This  engine,  which  was  in  the 
machine  illustrated  in  Figures  235  and  236, 
weighed  with  the  boiler  but  without  water  about 
1,800  pounds,  and  developed  363  horsepower— less 
than  five  poimds  to  the  horsepower. 

Another  very  light  aeronautical  engine  was  the 
steam  engine  used  by  Professor  Langley  in  his  suc- 
cessful model  flying  machine,  which  flew  over  the 
Potomac  River  in  1896  (see  Page  136).  This 
power  plant,  with  a  total  weight  of  8  poimds, 
developed  IJ  horsepower. 

In  the  matter  of  reliabili^,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  several  automobiles  with  steam  power 
plants,  besides  being  substantially  as  light  as  the 
best  gasoline  cars  of  similar  capacity  are  weU  above 
the  average  in  reliability  and  durability,  though  it 
often  is  charged  against  them  that  they  require 
unusually  expert  care  and  handling,  a  requirement 
that  for  the  time  being  is  not  an  especial  objection 
in  the  case  of  the  flying  machine. 

A  steam  engine  recently  designed  in  I^rance  for 
application  to  an  aeropluie  is  that  illustrated  in 
Figure  130,  the  boiler  for  supplying  it  with  steam 
being  shown  in  Figure  132. 
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AVAILABLE  TYPES 

Of  the  dilFerent  types  of  steam  eogines  those 
most  available  for  aeronautical  service  are,  unfor- 
tunately, in  most  cases  the  least  efficient— a  diffi- 
Gulty  that  apphes  in  practically  similar  degree  to 
internal-combustion  engines.  Thus  the  elaborate 
compound,  triple,  and  quadruple  expansion  types, 
by  which  a  maximmn  of  the  available  enei^  of 
the  fuel  is  transformed  into  useful  work,  involve 
too  great  a  weight  of  machinery  to  permit  theiir  use. 
Instead  of  these  the  less-efficient,  light,  high-speed 
and  high-pressure  single-acting  and  double-acting 
engines  are  found  best,  though  the  amoxmt  of  com- 
pounding that  has  been  found  permissible  in 
automobile  engines  is  perhaps  worth  securing. 

The  steam  turbine  would  appear  on  first  con- 
Bideration  to  be  the  best  possible  type  of  motor 
for  a  flying  machine,  its  direct  rotary  movement 
permitting  a  TwiTiimiim  loss  in  the  transmission  of 
the  power  to  the  evenly-revolving  propellers,  but 
it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  at  present  steam 
turbines  in  any  but  the  largest  size  are  woefully 
inefficient  With  future  developments  in  this 
department  of  steam  engineering,  together  with 
probable  decrease  in  the  size  of  fiytng  machines,  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  the  moderate  size  steam 
turbine  may  here  come  into  its  own. 

BOILEBS 

Steam  boilers  are  of  two  principal  types — ^fire- 
tube  and  waierrtube.  Typical  of  the  former  is  the 
common  flue  boiler  illustrated  in  Figure  131,  in 
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which  a  a  are  copper  tubes  headed  into  the  steel 
crown  sheets  h  and  e,  which  are  further  connected 
by  the  steel  shell  d,  wrapped  with  piano  wire  to 
afford  the  necessary  strei^th  with  extreme  li^t- 
ness.   This  type  of  boiler  has  been 
t  much  used  in  steam  automobiles 
,  and  is  very  l%ht  and  eflicient,  the 
hot  gases  from  the  fire  beneath  it 
passing  through  the  flues  and  thus 
^  coming  into  contact  with  very  ex- 
tensive surfaces  on  the  other  side 
'  of  which  is  the  water  to  be  heated. 
B<SSI~™h ^'*        The  flash  "generator",  which 
^^  SSt^h  7^^  has  been  found  most  successful  in 
•  •  >.  &nsh  iuA  automobile  practise,  consists  fun- 

tka  fln  )■  farad.    Tk«  ,    ,,  »  , 

JriS  JiiiS'^rtfJr*"'**  damentally  of  one  or  more  long 
steel  tubes  more  or  less  closely 
coiled  through  the  fire,  and  provided  with  means 
for  pimipii^  water  into  one  end,  to  issue  as  steam 
at  the  other.  A  boiler  of  this  tyx>e  naturally  must 
be  made  to  stand  a  high  temperature  without  in- 
jury, regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  contains 
water,  the  water  being  pumped  in  only  as  steam 
is  required  and  being  "flashed"  into  steam  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  siufaces.  The  best 
examples  of  this  type  of  boiler  are  remarkably 
l^ht  and  efiBcient,  will  withstand  working  pres- 
sures up  to  1,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  are 
immune  from  the  explosion  possibilities  that  al- 
ways exist  in  connection  with  other  tyi)es,  espe- 
cially if  very  high  pressures  are  employed. 
A  flash  generator  deseed  to  supply  steam  for 
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the  aeronautical  engine  shown  in  Figure  130  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  132. 


Burners  for  steam  power  plants  vary  from  the 
common  automobile  type  gasoline  burner  to  the 
numerous  types  of  grates  and  fireboxes  required 
for  coal,  wood,  and  other  heavy  fuels.  For  a«o- 
nautical  steam  power  plants  there  would  appear  to 
be  the  widest  field  for  a  combination  firebox, 
capable  of  being  readily  arranged  to  consume 
either  liquid  or  solid  fueL  This  should  not  involve 
any  serious  weight  or  complication,  while  the  al- 
most unvarying  power  demand  makes  possible 
utilization  of  solid  fuels  with  much  less  attention 
than  would  be  necessary  with  an  automobile. 


Of  the  fuels  available  for  steam  power  plants, 
the  most  easily  fed  and  controlled  are  the  liquid 
fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  benzene,  ben^ne, 
alcohol,  and  crude  petroleum. 

Of  the  solid  fuels  there  are  coal,  coke,  briquettes 
(of  coal  dust,  pitch,  and  other  materials),  char- 
coal, and  wood.  Coke  and  charcoal  afford  very 
clean  and  hot  firos  with  little  or  no  smoke.  Wood 
bag  the  merit  of  universal  availability,  so  that  a 
machine  utilizing  it  could  find  fuel  by  descending 
in  almost  any  locality.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
is  true  in  less^  degree  of  coaL  The  weights,  bulks, 
and  beating  value  of  the  more  common  liquid  and 
Bolid  fuels  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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mm 

*  Antflenc  llqncSed  at  08*  F.  nodei  6VT  poosds  to  tbe  aqnut  luA.  In 
thia  form  It  ia  rerj  danitnMu  anleaa  Ita  nae  b  attended  b;  pmptt  pcctan- 
tloni,  l<nt  It  li  DeTertbetna  eonaldend  b;  amDC  eiiglDW«ra  to  pnaata  lopgrtaM 
poaalUUtlM  In  arollcatlona  to  Ilsi>t-weW>t,  hI(ft-power  eagtatm. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  its  theoretical 
calorific  value  is  the  efficiency  with  whii^  a  fuel 
can  be  utilized  in  a  practical  engine.  Thus  alcohol* 
with  a.  comparatively  low  thermal  value,  can  be 
utilized  with  a  high  thennal  efficiency,  in  internal- 
combustion  engines  giving  fully  as  much  power  as 
equivalent  weights  of  gasoline. 

ELECTRICnT 

Though  electrical  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
aerial  vehicles  has  too  many  shortcomings  to  admit 
of  its  present  practical  utilization,  it  undoubtedly 
holds  out  a  few  promises  that,  though  vague,  make 
it  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

ELECTBIC  UOTOBS 

Electric  motors,  while  ideal  for  aeronautical 
application  to  the  extent  that  they  permit  great 
speeds  and  develop  their  power  through  directly- 
rotating  elements,  are  decidedly  heavy — even  witi*- 
out  considering  the  question  of  current  source— as 
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compared  with  most  other  prime  movers.  The 
lightest  and  highest  speed  electric  motor  ever  built 
was  that  of  M.  G.  I^ut^  experimented  with  in 
Paris  in  1887.  This  motor  had  aluminum  circuits 
and  weighed  only  3.17  ounc^  but  developed  Vr 
horsepower— at  the  rate  of  7.53  poimds  to  the 
horsepower,  a  figure  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  prospect  of  reducing  in  any  prac- 
tical construction.  The  electric  motor  used  in  the 
Tissandier  dirigibles,  with  which  the  Tissandier 
brothers  experimented  in  France  in  1884  (see  Page 
81),  weighed  121  pounds  and  developed  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  1|  horsepower.  This  was  a  direct- 
current-motor.  TTndoubtedly  alternating-current 
motors  can  be  built  considerably  lighter,  though  no 
serious  attempts,  founded  upon  the  present  state  of 
electrical  knowledge,  have  been  made  or  are  likely 
to  be  made  to  produce  them  for  aeronautical  uses. 

CUBBENT  BOUBCES 

The  electric  motor,  unlike  the  gasoline  engine, 
is  not  a  prime  mover,  since  it  requires  a  supply 
of  electric  current  from  some  source  external  to 
itself  to  keep  it  going.  In  its  application  to  the 
propulsion  of  street-railway  cars  this  current  is 
developed  in  stationary  power  plants  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  moving  vehicles  by  sliding  or  roll- 
ing  contacts  against  wires  or  other  conductors.  In 
electric  automobiles  current  is  supplied  by  storage 
batteries  carried  in  the  machine.  Obviously  the 
first  of  these  systems  is  not  applicable  in  any  prac- 
tical way  to  aerial  traveL 
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Storage  Batteiias,  or  accumuUtois,  do  not 
really  store  electric  eurrent,  but  produce  it  by  chent- 
ical  reactioiis,  exactly  as  is  tiie  case  with  pri- 
mary batteries.  They  differ  from,  these,  however, 
in  tiiat  the  chemical  elements  involved  in  their 
operation  can  be  electrolytically  recompoeed  by  a 
passage  of  electric  current  throi^  the  cells  after 
each  period  of  disdia^e.  This  process  is  termed 
charging. 

The  best  modem  automobile  storage  batteries 
of  the  lead-plate  types  are  capable  of  delivering 
a  current  of  80  ampere  hours,  at  about  2  volts,  from 
each  five  pounds  of  weight.  Multiplying  the 
amperes  by  the  volts  and  dividing  the  watts  thus 
reached  by  746  (746  watts  being  the  electrical 
equivalent  of  a  horsepower)  it  is  foimd  that  about 
24  pounds  of  battery  are  required  to  maintain 
an  output  of  one  horsepower  for  one  hour,  against 
a  fuel  consumption  of  about  one-half  a  pound  per 
horsepower  hour  in  the  best  gasoline  engines. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to 
produce  storage  cells  much  lighter  for  a  given 
capacity  than  those  now  in  use,  and,  though  these 
cells  in  some  cases  give  better  results  than  the 
above  figures  indicate,  these  improved  results  in 
the  matter  of  capacity  per  unit  of  weight  usually 
are  attained  only  by  great  sacrifices  of  durability. 

By  many  engineers  the  most  promising  pos- 
sibility in  the  way  of  lighter  weight  storage  bat- 
teries is  considered  to  be  the  development  of  the 
so-called  alkaline  t;^  of  storage  cell,  of  which 
the  Edison  and  Jungmann  cells  axe  today  the  prin- 
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cipal  exponents.  In  these  cells  the  elements  are 
metjdlic  nickel  and  iron,  and  nickel  and  cobalt 
oxide. 

Of  lead  storage  batteries,  tiiere  are  two  prin- 
cipal types — ^the  formed  and  the  pasted.  In  the 
former  the  oxide  of  lead  that  constitutes  the  active 
material  is  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  electrode 
by  electro-chemical  processes  of  charging  and 
recharging,  while  in  the  latter  the  plates  are  cast 
lead  grids,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  the  interstices  filled  with  oxide  of  lead  com- 
pressed in  place  under  high  pressure. 

Vtimaxj  Batteries,  though  not  totally  unavail- 
able as  a  source  of  current,  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally light  in  any  forms  now  known,  besides 
which  they  are  enormously  expensive  to  operate. 
The  plunge-bichromate  type,  in  which  the  electro- 
lyte is  bichromate  of  potash  in  which  are  immersed 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  zinc  and  carbon, 
respectiyely,  was  that  used  by  the  Tissandiers  (see 
Page  81),  the  total  weight  of  their  battery  being 
496  pounds.  WMle  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that 
lighter  primary  batteries  may  be  produced  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  will  be  hopelessly 
expensive,  while  as  in  the  case  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery they  will  have  to  be  bo  very  much  lighter 
before  they  can  find  any  considerable  utility  in 
application  to  aeronautics  that  the  prospect  of 
their  appearance  seems  very  remote. 

Thermopiles,  by  which  electricity  is  produced 
directly  from  heat,  are  today  interesting  devices 
of  the  physical  laboratory  rather  than  factors  in  the 
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world's  engineermg  actiTittes.  The  laws  of  ther- 
mopile action  are  only  imperfectly  understood,  bat, 
in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  explained  that  the  typ- 
ical apparatus  of  this  kind  consists  of  assemblai^ 
of  munerous  dissimilar  metal  bars  or  parts,  joined 
together  by  their  ends  in  series.  When  the  points 
of  juncture  are  heated  the  result  is  that  an  electric 
curr^it,  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  heat  required, 
is  produced.  Moreover,  the  joints  tend  to  come 
apart  with  continued  use  and  it  is  found  rather 
difficult  to  localize  the  heat  as  it  should  be  for  the 
best  results.  The  metals  at  present  fomid  to  give 
the  most  efficient  results  are  bismuth  and  antimoi^ 
in  combination.  It  is  a  recognized  remote  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  development  in  thermopiles 
may  some  day  revolutionize  present  methods  of 
{K>wer  development.  Possibly  the  road  to  such 
developmoit  will  be  found  in  tiie  use  of  refractory 
metals  heretofore  litUe  tried  for  this  purpose,  sudi 
as  copper  and  iron,  or  metals  of  the  platinum 
group,  put  together  by  electric  or  autogenous  weld- 
ing, and  filamented  and  air-cooled  in  their  mid- 
dle portions  to  maintain  localization  of  the  heat. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides  the  various  more-or-less  well-estab- 
lished or  well-investigated  power  sources  already 
considered,  there  are  a  few  more  freakish  and 
less  serious  possibilities  that  perhaps  call  for 
cursory  mention. 
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C0HPB£86BD  ADl 

Ck>mpTe8sed  air,  or  liquid  air,  etored  imder  h^h 
pressure  in  steel  cylindeis,  has  been  used  with  some 
success  in  model  fijing  machines — particularly  in 
those  of  Hargrave  (see  Page  122) — experimental 
automobiles,  mine  locomotiyes,  etc^  the  power 
being  developed  trom  it  throi^h  practically  a 
type  of  small  steam  engine,  but  the  advanti^es  of 
th'w  system  are  most  manifest  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion but  that  of  light  weight,  so  its  application  to 
practical  aerial  navigation  is  not  likely. 

CAKBONIO  ACm 

Oarbonic  acid  gas  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  compressed  air,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  has  minor  merits  and  still  more  serious 
shortcomings. 

VAPOB  H0T0B8 

Yapor  motors — ^practically  small  steam  power 
plants  in  which  some  more  volatile  liquid  than 
water  is  used  to  produce  the  steam,  the  liquid 
being  recond^ised  and  used  over  and  over— have 
long  ofEered  an  alliuing  field  for  experiment, 
besides  which  they  found  rather  extensive  appli- 
cation to  motorboats  and  launches  before  the  days 
of  gasoline  engines. 

The  most  successful  l^pe  of  vapor  motor  is  the 
common  naphtha  boat  engine.  Kext  to  this  come 
various  types  working  with  acetone,  alcohol,  etc., 
few  of  which  have  run  outside  of  experimental 
workshops,   and  all  of  which   are  heavy  and 
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BPBINaUOTOBS 

Spring  motors,  though  out  of  the  question  for 
the  propulsion  of  man-canying  aerial  Tebklea, 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  a  considerate 
purpose  in  experimenting  with  models.  A  twisted 
rubber  band,  employed  as  su^ested  at  a,  Fignie 
29,  can  be  made  to  afford  a  surprising  amount  of 
energy  within  a  very  small  weight. 

Steel  sprii^  are  from  most  standpoints  less 
practical  than  rubber,  but  they,  too,  have  found  use 
in  models. 

A  bent  wood,  whalebone,  or  bamboo  splint,  or 
a  flat  steel  spring,  a,  furnishes  the  power  in  tbe 
well-known  form  of  toy  or  model  helicopter 
illustrated  in  Figure  28. 

SOCKET  SCHEUBB 

Bocket  schemes,  in  which  propulsion  and  attcen- 
sion  are  expected  to  be  secured  from  the  reactirai 
of  sky-rocket-like  discharges  of  gas  from  exploeioii 
chambers,  have  been  a  recurring  feature  of  the 
theoretical  phase  of  aeronautical  development  for 
many  years.  All  such  schemes  seem  condemned  by 
the  fact  Uiat  no  known  explosive  contains  anTttung 
like  as  many  heat  imits  per  pound  as  a  great 
variety  of  true  fuels,  their  characteristic  feature 
being  not  a  capacity  for  great  power  output,  but 
simply  the  property  of  expendii^  their  entire 
energy  content  in  exceedingly  brief  spaces  of  time- 


The  tanks  for  transporting  the  fuel,  water,  and 
oil  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  various  prat 
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tical  types  of  aeronsutieal  power  plants,  must  ful- 
fill a  variety  of  conditions,  chief  among  which  are 
capacity,  strei^th,  light  weight,  immunity  from 
corrosion,  and — ^in  many  eases — a  form  favorable 
to  the  reduction  of  head  resistance.  For  any  given 
capacity  and  strength,  wil^  a  minimum  weight, 
spheric^il  tanks  are  best  Immunity  from  corrosion 
is  generally  provided  by  l^e  use  of  copper  or  brass, 
but  steel  is  enough  stronger  to  warrant  its  use, 
protected  by  interior  and  exterior  plating  with 
other  metaL  The  form  most  favorable  to  progress 
through  the  air  with  a  TniTiimnTn  resistance  is  the 
eloi^;ated  pear-like  form,  blunt-end  foremost,  next 
to  which  come  the  great  variety  of  elongated  cyl- 
inders and  other  possible  constructions  in  which 
circular  sections  are  a  feature.  Undue  elongation 
of  such  forms  adds  greatly  to  weight  and  so  reduces 
carrying  capacity  as  to  be  inexpedient  unless  in 
some  special  case  such  as  that  of  the  dirigible 
naceUe,  illustrated  in  Figures  19  and  20,  in  which 
the  tubular  tank  also  constitutes  a  stiffening  mem- 
ber in  the  framing. 

The  liquid  fuel  is  most  reliably  fed  to  the  motor 
by  gravity,  but  pressure  or  pump  feed  are  both 
employed,  and  can  be  made  very  satisfactory  with 
sound  designing,  as  has  been  well  established  in 
varioiiB  constructions  now  widely  recognized  as 
good  practice  in  automobile  engineering. 

A  point  of  particular  importance  when  large 
quantities  of  fuel  for  long  flights  are  carried,  is 
the  location  of  the  tank  at  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  machine,  so  its  gradual  emptying  wiU 
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not  diBturb  the  balance.  This  point  has  been  ver; 
carefully  obserred  in  the  design  of  all  successfnl 
modem  aeroplanes,  including  the  Wright,  Bleriot, 
Antoinette,  and  other  machines.  The  same  point 
applies  witii  equal  force  to  the  location  of  tasks  for 
water  and  oil,  and  tiie  Beating  accommodatloiiB  for 


CHAPTES  BEVEH 

TRANSMISSION  ELEMENTS 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  flying  machine  in  which 
the  propeller  can  be  mounted  directly  upon  the 
engine  crankshaft,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  trananission  to  communicate  the  power 
from  the  motor  to  the  propelling  element  In  a 
niunber  of  the  most  successful  present-day  aero- 
planes the  designers  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
make  engine  location  and  engine  speed  readily 
coincident  with  propeller  location  and  propeller 
speed,  so  are  compelled  to  utilize  transmissions  of 
one  type  or  another  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  and  changing  the  relative  speeds 
of  rotation. 

Propeller-driving  arrangements  now  common 
in  aeroplane  practise  are  those  shown  in  Figures 


133,  134,  and  136.    The  first  of  these  permits  the 

propeller  to  run  slower  than  the  engine,  as  in  the 

monoplanes  illustrated  in  Figures  141,  1^  and 

su 
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196 ;  the  second  is  the  meuis  of  driviiig  the  oppo- 
sitely rotating  propellers  on  the  Wright  and  the 
Cody  biplanes,  as  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Figure 
188;  while  the  fourth  is  the  widely-favored  plan  of 
mounting  the  propeller  directly  on  the  engine  iOiaft, 
as  ia  shown  in  many  of  the  illustrations  herein. 

A  transmission  is  imperatively  necessary  when 
more  than  one  propeller,  not  on  tiie  engine  shaft, 
is  run  from  a  single  motor  as  in  the  machines 
iUustrated  in  Figures  20,  32,  33,  78,  79,  107, 131, 
140,  and  188. 

The  diange-speed  gear,  so  necessary  in  auto- 
mobiles and  other  land  vehicles  to  allow  advan- 
tageous application  of  the  power  under  greatly 
varying  etmditions  of  operation — ^up  and  down 
hills,  over  soft  and  hard  surfaces,  etc— is  not 
required  in  flying-madiine  transmissions  because 
the  conditions  under  which  aerial  vehicles  operate 
present  far  less  variation  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
power  demand  is  concerned. 

CHAINS  AND  SFBOCKETS 

Chains  and  sprockets,  of  proper  design,  are  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  flexible  of  all  known  means 
of  power  transmission,  as  is  evident  in  their  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  application  to  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  This  type  of  transmission  has,  more- 
over, given  good  results  in  several  of  the  most 
successful  aeroplanes  so  far  constructed. 

In  the  use  of  chains  it  is  essential  to  onploy 
only  the  highest  quality  materials  and  the  moet 
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apxiroved  designs.  Even  with  these  factors  closely 
looked  after  ttiere  is  a  certain  amount  of  unavoid- 
able stretch  in  a  chain,  due  to  the  accumulated 
wear  at  each  link  and  rivet.  Lubrication,  too, 
must  be  provided  for,  preferably  by  occasionally 
soaking  in  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  melted  tal- 
low, or  by  dosing  liberally  from  time  to  time  with 
suitable  oils. 

Obviously,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  chain 
dean  and  properly  lubricated  is  much  less  cm  a 
flying  machine  than  it  is  on  an  automobile  or 
bicycle,  it  being  much  less  exposed  to  dust 

Chains  that  are  very  long  require  to  be  guided 
by  small  idlers  or  sleeves  of  some  sort  An 
example  of  the  use  of  tubular  steel  sleeves  to  guide 
loi^  chains  is  afforded  in  the  transmission  of  t\.3 
Wright  machine,  illustrated  in  Figure  188,  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  chain  for  the  propeller  a 
passes  through  the  two  slightly-diverging  tubes 
h  and  c,  while  that  for  the  propeUer  d  goes  through 
the  tubes  e  f,  crossed  to  reverse  the  motion.  This 
very  peculiar  arrangement,  which  has  been  widely 
denounced  as  unmechanical,  has  for  its  object  the 
reversal  of  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  propeUers 
so  that  the  two  may  turn  in  opposite  directions, 
as  is  required  to  balance  the  gyroscopic  and  other 
reactions.  That  it  has  serious  objections,  and  is 
justified  only  as  an  experimental  construction, 
has  been  BU^:ested  in  several  cases  of  chain  break- 
age in  the  use  of  this  particular  type  of  machine. 
In  the  Cody  biplane  (see  Page  202)  chains  spe- 
^BJXy  made  for  tius  purpose  by  an  English  manu- 
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facturer  are  used,  their  Bpecial  feature  being  the 
provision  of  a  definite  amount  of  lateral  flexibility. 

Seemingly  a  better  plan,  certain  to  afford  about 
the  same  results,  would  be  to  provide  the  engine 
camshaft  with  heavier  driving  geai?  and  a  heavy 
end  bearing,  so  that  one  of  the  propellers  could  be 
driven  from  a  sprocket  on  this  shaft,  the  cam  gear^ 
ing  reversing  the  motion  as  is  suggested  in  Figure 
135.  The  two-to-one  ratio  of  drive  secured  in  this 
way  could  be  readily  compensated  by  making  the 
r^t  propeller  sprocket  twice  as  large  as  the  left 

Another  chain  transmission,  used  to  drive 
aerial  propellers  on  a  hydroplane  boat,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  140. 

With  proper  designing,  chains  can  be  satisfac- 
tv>ri]y  run  at  speeds  as  high  as  2,000  feet  a  minute. 
Such  speeds  particularly  require  ample  clearance 
between  tooth  and  roUer. 

BLOCK  CHAINS 

Block  chains,  of  tiie  type  pictured  in  Figure 
137,  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  solid  steel 
blocks  for  each  alternate  link.  Block  chains  are 
much  used  on  bicycles  but  are 
objected  to  on  automobiles  be- 
piinm  m^Biaek  oaii.  causc  they  run  very  hard  when 
not  clean — an  objection  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
one  from  the  flying-machine  standpoint.  Their 
advantages  are  their  greater  width  of  tooth  and 
rivet-bearing  surface  for  a  given  width  of  chain, 
their  simpler  constrnction  and  their  materially 
lower  price. 
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BOLLEB  CHAINS 

BoUer  chains,  made  entirely  of  links,  rollers, 
and  rivets,  as  shown  in  Figure  138,  are  very  smooth 
running  even  when  very  dirty  and  are  capable  of 
running  smoothly  over  smaller  . 
sprockets  than  can  be  used  with  ' 
block  chains.  The  greater  width  >*«™  i«s^a«ii«  ct^u. 
of  roller  chains  for  given  bearing  widths  on  rivets 
and  sprocket  teeth  is  not  a  serious  objection  in 
most  cases,  since  it  involves  no  materially  greater 
weight. 

inSCELLANEOUS 

Silent  chains  and  link  belts  are  made  very  wide, 
of  great  numbers  of  metal  or  leather  links,  and  call 
for  special  sprockets  or  pulleys.  In  the  case  of 
some  link  belts  the  construction  is  such  that  a  small 
toothed  sprocket  can  be  used  at  one  end  and  a 
large  smooth  pulley  at  tiie  other,  the  belt  working 
satisfactoinly  over  both. 

What  are  known  as  "cable  chains" — ^not  made 
to  run  over  sprockets — are  much  used  in  place  of 
BSf^  cords  and  the  like.  Their  strength  and  flexi- 
bility renders  them  ideal  for  use  in  control  connec- 
tions  where  comers  must  be  turned. 

BLOCEOHAUre 
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BETEBSIBLE  SPBOCKETS 

Sprockets  made  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides, 
so  that  it  does  not  matter  which  way  arotind  they 
are  fixed  in  place,  in  some  situations  constitute  a 
useful  provision  against  wear.  By  simply  tiurning 
such  a  reversible  sprocket  aroimd  entirely  new 
■wearing  surfaces  are  presented  to  the  chain.  This 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  transmissions  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  one  direction  of 
rotation. 

For  best  results,  sprockets  with  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  14  teeth  are  advised  by  the  most 
conservative  chain  manufacturers. 

MISSED  TEETH 

In  the  design  of  very  large  sprockets  it  often  Is 
a  useful  expedient  to  use  less  than  a  tooth  for  every 
link,  leaving  out  every  other  tooth,  for  example. 
This   reduces   friction,   slightly  lowers   weight, 
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cheapens  construction,  and  is  quite  unobjeddoii- 
able,  except  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  small 
sprockets. 

SHATTS  AKD  OBABS 
Shafts  and  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power 
are  the  soundwt  of  sound  engineering,  though  a 
given  amount  of  material  vill  not  as  readily  sm- 
tain  a  given  torsional  stress  in  a  shaft  as  it  will  a 
corresponding  tensile  stress  in  a  chain,  and  geais 
lack  the  flexibilily  of  chain-and-«procket  transmis- 
sion. Advantages  of  shaft-and-gear  transmissioii 
are  its  ready  application  to  greater  distances  than 
can  be  effectively  worked  over  by  chains,  the  small 
space  it  occupies,  its  silence  and  smoothness  of 
running,  and  the  facility  witii  which  it  can  be 
encased  and  lubricated. 


Hollow  rod  or  tubing,  of  the  finest  alloy  steels, 
of  circular  cross  section,  and  of  lai^  diameter  and 
with  comparatively  thin  walls,  is  much  the  hi^est 
grade  material — the  strongest  and  lightest — ^that 
can  be  used  for  shafting.  Solid  shafts  of  coune 
have  their  uses,  as  for  passing  through  small  holes 
in  situations  where  more  room  cannot  very  readily 
be  provided,  but,  though  affording  the  greatest 
strength  that  can  be  had  in  a  given  space  they  do 
not  begin  to  be  as  strong  for  a  given  weight  as 
hollow  materiaL  Always  when  it  is  possible 
unbroken  shaft  lengths  should  be  used  in  any 
machine  compelled  to  work  under  heavy  duty,  but 
.when  there  are  reasons  preventing  this,  excellent 
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joints  c&n  be  made  in  shaft  materuds  by  brazings 
or  by  autogenous  or  electric  welding.  In  Chapter 
11  furtiier  data  is  given  concerning  stock  sizes  of 
shafting  and  tubing,  and  methods  of  assembling. 

SPUB  0EAB8 

Spur  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power  are 
difficult  to  render  perfectly  smooth  running  be- 
cause of  the  slight  amount  of  backlash  that  results 
from  the  necessary  slight  clearance  given  between 
the  teeth  to  prevent  binding.  Consequently  they 
are  used  only  when  cost  has  to  be  considered,  or 
in  situations  in  which  peculiar  conditions  apply, 
Buch  as  the  necessity  for  endwise  meshing  of  the 
teeth  in  sliding  gears  for  automobiles.  Spur  gears 
can  transmit  power  only  between  parallel  shafts, 
and  it  is  most  essential  that  this  requisite  parallel- 
ism be  perfectly  secured  and  maintained  by  stiff 
construction  and  suitable  bearings.  Case-hard- 
ened steel  gears  are  the  only  kind  suitable  for 
heavy  power  transmission  with  li^t  wei^ts. 
Theoretically  with  properly  cut  teeth  there  is  only 
rolling  contact  between  the  teeth  of  meshed  gears, 
but  practically  there  is  enough  sliding  friction  to 
warrant  the  jHrovision  of  the  tough  shell  that  is 
produced  by  suitable  methods  of  case-hardening. 
With  such  case-hardening,  the  tough  interiors  of 
the  gear  teeth  resist  breakage,  while  their  hard- 
ened external  shells  withstand  wear. 

Spur-gear  drives  have  been  experimented  with 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Voisin  machines  (see  Compter 
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12),  with  a  Tiew  to  nmning  the  sin^  propeUor 
slower  than  the  engine. 

Bronze  or  brass  gears  meshed  with  steel,  or 
gears  built  up  laterally  of  rawhide  and  metal 
layers,  are  very  silent  running,  but  lack  the  req- 
uisite strength  and  durability  for  the  continued 
transmission  of  much  power  witb  small  sizes. 
Oeara  of  these  materials  are  much  used  for  cam- 
shaft, circulating-pump,  lubricator,  and  magneto 
driving. 

The  teeth  of  gears  are  cut  on  three  principal  ^s- 
tems — ^the  involute,  the  epicycloid,  and  the  ''stub." 
The  pitch  line  of  a  gear  is  the  working  diameteiv- 
about  the  height  of  a  tooth  less  than  the  actual 
diameter.  The  "pitch  line"  of  a  pair  of  meshed 
gears  can  be  seen  when  they  are  running,  appear- 
ing as  a  sort  of  shadow  line  about  midway  of  the 
tooth  lengths.  The  *  *  pitch ' '  of  gears  has  reference 
to  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter — ^"di- 
ametral pitch" — and  is  the  number  of  teeth  in 
3.1416  inches  of  the  pitch  line.  The  prox>er  pitch 
for  given  conditions  of  speed,  loading,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  width  of  gears,  always  must  be  determined 
by  exhaustive  and  competent  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

BETEL  GEAB8 

Just  as  spur  gears  are  suitable  for  the  trana- 
misaion  of  power  between  parallel  shafts,  bevel 
gears  are  designed  to  transmit  it  "around  comers" 
— ^between  shafts  at  angles  to  each  other.  Aside 
from  the  correct  tooth  outlines,  which  are  the  same 
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for  bevel  gears  as  for  spur  gears,  the  essential 
thing  in  bevel-gear  design  is  that  aU  lines  pro- 
longed from  the  tooth  surfaces  must  meet  at  the 
point  where  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  gears  would 
meet  if  prolonged.  To  explain  IMs  more  simply, 
the  requirement  is  that  the  gears  be  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  two  toothed  cones,  of  the  same  or  different 
altitudes,  but  with  points  together  and  sides  in 
contact.  Miter  gears  are  bevel  gears  with  angles 
of  45°,  so  that  both  gears  of  a  pair  are  alike.  Such 
gears  are  used  at  a  a  and  b,  Figures  20  and  107, 
respectively. 

STAOOEBED  AND  HEBBINOBONE  TEETH 

By  placing  two  similar  spur  gears  side  by  side, 
with  tiie  teeth  of  one  opposite  the  space  between  the 
teeth  in  the  other,  and  meshing  the  staggered-tooth 
gear  thus  formed  with  another  of  similar  construc- 
tion, backlash  and  roi^h  operation  can  be  largely 
eliminated.  By  the  use  of  more  than  two  gears  in 
each  element  the  operation  can  be  still  further  im- 
proved until  with  an  infinity  of  steps  in  the  gear 
the  action  wotdd  be  ahnost  perfect  Such  an  in- 
finity of  steps  is  practically  secured  in  the  helical 
gear,  in  which  each  tooth  runs  at  a  slant  across  the 
gear  face.  An  objection  to  helical  gears  is  that 
the  slant  of  their  teeth  tends  to  force  them  out  of 
medi  sidewise,  so  for  all  but  the  lightest  power 
transmission  the  double-helical,  the  so-called  "her- 
ringbone" gear,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  this  type 
each  tooth  has  a  symmetrical  double  slant  from  a 
point  on  the  center  of  the  gear  face  to  its  edges,  so 
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that  a  tendency  to  work  to  one  side  is  neutralized 
by  a  eorrespcmding  tendency  to  work  to  the  other. 
Th»  helical  and  herringbone  systenia  of  tooth  fw- 
mation  are  applicable  to  bevel  gears  as  well  as  to 
spur  gears,  though  in  the  first  case  they  are  much 
more  expensive  to  produce. 

BELTS  AND  PTTLLETS 

For  the  transmission  of  large  amounts  of  power, 
belt-and-puUey  combinations  tend  to  work  out 
very  heavy  or  inefficient,  for  which  reason  they 
find  little  application  in  light-wei^t  power  plants 
except  for  driving  fans,  lubricators,  and  other  li|^t 
accessory  devices.  An  exception  is  the  case  of  the 
motorcycle,  in  many  forms  of  which  belt  transmis- 
sion is  used  with  success.  The  great  advantage  of 
belt-and-pulley  transmission  is  its  extreme  flexibil- 
ity and  its  tendency  to  cushion  and  eliminate  ali^t 
irregularities  in  driving  by  its  tenden<7  to  shp 
under  sudden  increase  of  load. 

PULLET  OOHBTBncnOK 

Pulleys  are  variously  constructed  of  wood  and 
metal,  and  with  flat,  grooved,  and  crowned  faces. 
In  seeking  extreme  light  weight  with  a  requisite 
strength,  a  rim  of  wood  or  sheet  steel,  with  wire 
spokes  to  complete  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  con- 
struction. For  a  given  size,  grooved  pulleys,  b; 
their  binding  action  upon  the  round  or  V-^iaped 
belts  employed  with  them  transmit  the  most  iwwer, 
but  also  lose  the  most  in  friction.  For  flat  bdts 
wide  flat  pulleys  can  be  used  if  the  belt  is  perfectly 
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uniform  and  the  pulleys  are  correctly  alined,  but  a 
preferable  construction  is  the  crowned  pulley,  with 
center  slightly  higher  than  the  edge,  so  that  it 
holds  the  belt  on  by  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
edges  of  the  latter  to  stretching  over  the  high 
pulley  center. 

Metal  pulleys  often  are  faced  with  leather  or 
other  material,  cemented  on  to  increase  belt 
adhesion. 

Idlers  are  pulleys  arranged  to  press  against  belts 
running  over  other  pulleys  that  transmit  and  re- 
ceive the  power,  so  that  the  tension  and  consequent 
adhesion  can  be  adjusted  by  variation  of  the  idler 
pressure. 

BELT  MATERIALS 

Belts  are  mostly  made  of  leather,  rawhide,  can- 
vas, and  canvas  and  rubber,  and  may  be  flat,  round, 
or  V-shaped,  to  fit  corresponding  pulleys.  Some 
motorcycle  and  light  automobile  belts  are  made  of 
regular  link  chains  with  helical  leather  wrappings 
to  contact  with  the  pulleys.  The  advantage  of 
this  construction  is  the  elimination  of  stretch.  Belt 
dressings  usually  are  employed  to  sectu'e  proper 
adhesion  to  the  pulle]^  without  the  use  of  tmdue 
belt  tension,  which  causes  enormous  friction  losses. 

Interesting  applications  of  belt-and-pulley 
transmission  to  aeroplanes  are  shown  in  Figures 
141  and  217. 

CLUTCHES 

TTp  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little  use 
of  clutches  in  aeroplane  transmissions,  but  there  is 
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no  doubt  but  what  some  such  disei^;agiiig  derioe 
will  become  increasingly  necessary  as  gliHing  flight 
becomes  better  understood  and  therefore  more  fre- 
quently practised.  Present  propellers,  rather 
strongly  held  against  rotation  when  the  motra  is 
stopped,  must  present  much  more  resistance  to 
forward  movement  (besides  tending  to  tilt  the 
machine  when  only  one  is  used)  than  could  be  the 
case  if  they  were,  on  occasion,  allowed  to  spin  freely 
on  their  shafts. 

The  type  of  clutch  most  suitable  for  this  service 
is,  of  course,  an  undetermined  questioiL  The  vari- 
ous  forms  of  friction  clutches — common  disk,  cone, 
contracting,  and  expanding  constructions  used  in 
automobile  practise — ^might  have  the  advantage 
that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  gliding  they  would 
permit  utilization  of  the  propeller  as  a  sort  of 
windmill  wherewith  to  start  ilie  engine,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  positiveness,  U^tness,  and 
durability  of  simple  jaw  clutches  will  prove  to  be 
of  more  definite  merit. 
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BEABIN0S 

From  nearly  every  vital  standpoint  a  most 
important  element  in  any  mechanism  are  the  bear- 
ingaj  since  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of  these  wear- 
ing surfaces  that  continued  serviceability  depends, 
besides  which  a  minimization  of  the  friction  losses 
la  bearings  directly  and  materially  affects  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  run  the  machine.  In 
aerial  vehicles  the  importance  of  durable  bearings, 
capable  of  long-continued  operation  without  atten- 
tion or  adjustment,  and  of  types  to  minimize  i>owot 
lost  th]*ough  friction,  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  the  history  of  mechanism  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  bearings  has  been  devised  to  serve  as  great 
a  variety  of  needs,  but  in  present-day  engineering 
sound  practise  has  settled  upon  a  few  long-tested 
forms  of  ball,  roller,  and  plain  bearings  as  most 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Each  of  the 
different  types  in  established  use  has  its  special 
merits,  and,  in  most  cases,  demerits,  so  a  choice  is 
usually  dictated  by  special  conditions  to  be  met.  It 
therefore  is  possible  to  generalize  only  to  the  extent 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  liberal  sizes  and 
best  materials,  as  sure  means  of  affording  strength, 
inununity  from  heating,  an'd  slow  wear. 
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BAUi  BEARINGS 

Ball  bearingB,  substitutiug  rolling  for  sliding 
contact  as  a  means  of  diminishing  friction,  are 
very  old  in  their  conception,  but  first  came  into 
general  practical  use  with  the  advent  of  the  bicycle. 
The  principle  upon  which  iiiey  operate,  as  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  that  apply  in  a  plain 
beanng,  can  be  best  appreciated  from  considering 
the  analogous  cases  of  a  fiat  board  laid  on  a  fiat 
surface,  to  represent  the  plain  bearing,  and  the 
same  board  over  the  same  surface  but  with  a  num- 
ber of  marbles  beneath  it,  to  represent  the  ball 
bearing.  The  difference  in  friction  in  the  two 
cases  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one. 

Ball  bearings  manifest  their  superiority  in  the 
reduction  of  friction  loads  most  markedly  at  the  i 
moment  the  mechanism  is  started  in  motion,  the 
starting  effort  when  they  are  used  being  practically 
no  greater  than  the  effort  necessary  to  maintain 
the  mechanism  in  operation.  In  tiie  best  typ^ 
of  plain  bearings,  in  which  running  friction  often  ; 
is  reduced  to  a  very  small  degree,  the  friction  load 
at  starting  always  is  vastiy  greater. 

The  best  types  of  modem  ball  bearings,  prop- 
erly applied,  can  be  cotmted  upon  to  reduce  friction 
losses  to  as  littie  as  from  .0012  to  .0018  of  the  total 
load  per  bearing. 

ADJUSTABLE  BALL  BEABINQB 

The  original  and  still  a  prevailing  type  of  ball 
bearing  is  the  so-called  "cup-and-cone",  or  adjust-       i 
able  bearing,  in  which  the  inner  race  a,  Figure  IH       | 
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takes  the  general  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
while  the  outer  race  is  cup-like,  as  at  b,  the  ball 
circle  e  being  placed  between  the  two.  Bearings 
of  this  l7pe  are  now  extensiTely  used  only  In 
bicycles  and  in  other  very  light  ma- 
chinery, or,  to  state  the  case  more 
strictly,  in  mechanisms  in  which  ez- 
cessiTe  sizes  can  be  used  in  proportion 
to  the  loads. 

The  fundamental  theory  underly- 
ing the  construction  of  the  cup-and- 
cone  type  of  ball  bearing  is  that  of  its 
adjusbibility— a  theory,  however,  that 
is  found  to  fall  very  flat  upon  anal- 
ysis. Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  means  of  mov- 
ing the  cone  endwise  on  its  shaft,  or  the  cup  end- 
wise in  its  housing,  must  bring  the  two  closer 
together  or  farther  apart,  witii  corresponding  vari- 
ation in  the  closeness  of  the  fit  upon  the  ball  circle. 
This  is  all  right  in  setting  up  a  new  bearing  but 
as  a  means  of  using  a  worn  bearing  its  merits  are 
less  apparent,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Buch  wear  as  takes  place  must  take  the  form  of 
grooves  worn  in  the  races,  which  being  admitted, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  groove  is  cer- 
tain to  be  deeper  on  the  loaded  side  of  the  non- 
Totatii^  race.  This  being  the  case,  any  attempt 
at  adjustment  simply  results  in  the  appearance  of 
t^ht  and  loose  positions — alternate  binding  and 
rattling— as  the  bearing  is  turned,  causing  rough 
operation  and  rapid  breakdown,  and  thoroughly 
upholding  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of  annu- 
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lar  bearings  to  the  efEect  that  any  ball  bearing  worn 
enough  to  require  adjustment  is  worn  enough  to 
throw  away. 

Most  high-grade  adjustable  ball  bearings  are 
made  with  "retainers"  to  hold  the  balls  assembled 
in  the  circle.  Such  retainers  usually  are  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  lightly  embracing  the  balls  so  that  they 
cannot  fall  apart  when  handled^  but  of  such  shape 
that  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  races 
when  the  bearing  is  assembled. 

'   ANNTJLAB  BALL  BEABINGS 

Annular  ball  bearings,  of  the  l^pe  illustrated 
in  Figure  145,  are  a  decidedly  modem  and 
advanced  development  in  engineering,  only  recently 
commencing  to  find  extensive  application  in  auto- 

.  mobiles  and 

^wi^--^--ttU  in  a  few  oth- 

wC^Af      Im  ®^  special  ex- 

^BE^^r'-r'JQ  amples  of  ex- 

=^i  ceedingly 

high-  grade 

machinery. 

In  the  evolution  of  annular-ball  bearings  the 
ideal  held  in  view  has  been  to  substitute  in  place 
of  adjustment  a  decreasing  necessity  for  adjust- 
ment, by  providing  ball  and  race  surfaces  of  the 
hardest  and  strongest  materials  and  the  utmost 
accuracies  of  fit.  How  completely  thia  ideal  is 
embodied  in  some  of  the  best  modem  annular  bear- 
ings will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  these 
bearings,  used  in  sizes  properly  proportioned  to 
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the  work  to  be  done,  protected  from  grit  and  rust, 
and  properly  lubricated,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
outlast  almost  any  other  part  of  any  mechanism  in 
which  they  can  be  placed. 

All  successful  ammlar  bearings  consist  essen- 
tially of  the  inner  race  a  and  the  outer  race  b. 
Figure  145,  both  ring-like,  and  symmetrical  or 
approximately  symmetrical  in  liieir  sectional 
aspect,  with  the  l»ll  circle  between  them,  the  baUs 
runumg  in  grooves  of  circular  cross  section,  the 
arcs  of  these  cross  sections  being  of  slightly  greater 
radii  than  the  radii  of  the  balls  themselves.  This 
results  in  two-point  contact,  with  the  two  points  in 
the  same  rotational  plane  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  balls. 

Many  different  schemes  have  been  devised  for 
assembling  annular  ball  bearings  in  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  manner,  it  being  obvious  that  a 
full  circle  of  biJls  cannot  be  placed  in  races  of  the 
type  shown  at  a  and  b.  Figure  145,  without  some 
special  scheme.  One  of  the  best  expedients  is  that 
shown  in  this  Figure,  in  which  only  a  half -circle  of 
balls  is  placed  in  the  bearing,  these  balls  being 
subsequently  spaced  out  to  fill  the  entire  circle  by 
the  interposition  of  the  small  spacing  springs 
shown  at  d. 

Another  construction  is  that  sketched  in  F^- 
ure  146,  in  which  openings  e  and  f  are  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  races,  the  balls  being  forced  through 
these,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  application  of  slight 
pressure.  It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  weakens 
the  races  to  some  extent,  besides  which  in  some 
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fonns  it  has  been  found  to  permit  escape  of  tiie 
balls  under  certain  conditions,  though  this  is  les- 

1^ .^    dered  lees  likely  to  occur  by  the 

j^3h|E:H:  D  expedient  of  crossing  the  two 
UhXm  3p~'.  |:sr  openings,  e  and  f ,  so  so  that  a 
^g^a  EEiz  n    sl^t  rdative  rotation  between 

A »      the  two  races  is  required  for  the 

T^'^lu'tdSr^&lu  insertion  or  removaJ  of  each  ball 
intndwnd  *^f^  ^  AnothcT  scheme  that  utilizes 
"°"        '  a  half-circle  of  balls,  thus  avoid- 

ing cutting  the  races,  is  to  use  spreading  retainers 
of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  147,  instead  of  the 
spring  separators  shown  in  Figure 
145. 

A  non-adjustable  ball  bearing 
with  flat  instead  of  grooved  outer  baU 
track  is  shown  in  section  in  Figure  — 

148,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  assmi-  Ar^™u"wi 
bling  with  a  full  circle  of  balls  is  ef-  ^S^^^ 
f ected  simply  by  placing  the  races  to-  ?i±Qtt^gi<i»« 
gether  sidewise.  Flat  surfaces  will 
not,  however,  carry  as  heavy  loads  with  given  sizes 
as  can  be  carried  in  grooved  races. 

Anwiilftr  ball  bearings  of 
the  type  illustrated  in  Figure 
145  are  capable  of  perfectly 
satisfactory  operation  at  most 
enormous  rotational  speeds— 
up  to  10,000  and  12,000  reroln- 
Fiouo  i4&-A«mi«  tions  a  minute— will  Stand  each 
B»u  B«uiBs.  shocks  as  are  imposed  on  gas- 

engine  crankshafts,  and  are  commonly  used  in  > 
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great  range  of  sizes,  from  bearings  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter  up  to  the  sizes  required  for  heavy 
hoisting  cranes,  railway-car  axles,  turbines,  etc. 

It  is  ratiier  a  remarkable  fact 
that  annular  ball  bearings  of  the 
type  illustrated  in  Figure  145  prove 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  sustaia 
thrust  as  well  as  the  radial  loads  to 
which  they  would  seem  more  par- 
ticularly adapted.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  disclosed  in  some 
such  condition  as  is  suggested  in 
Figure  149,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  crowding  the 
races  a  and  h  in  the  contrary  directions  indicated 
by  the  arrows  has  the  effect  of  rolling  the  balls 
slightiy  upon  the  side  surfaces  of  the  respective 
race  grooves,  thus  causing  them  to  receive  fairly 
direct  side  support  against  the  load,  instead  of  the 
wedging  that  would  be  assumed  from  a  more  casual 
consideration. 

It  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities,  how- 
ever, that  combined  thrust  and  radial  loading  of  the 
same  bearing  is  always  objectionable  unless  the 
sum  total  of  the  loads  is  materially  less  than  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  size  of  bearing  used.  Por  tiiis 
reason  it  is  rogarded  as  best  practise  in  such  condi- 
tions to  use  two  bearings  placed  closely  together, 
one  provided  with  an  endwise-sliding  fit  in  its  hous- 
ing so  that  it  can  carry  radial  load  only,  and  the 
other  made  radially  free  so  that  it  can  carry  thrust 
load  only. 

Spedal  lypes  of  ball  thrust  bearii^  are  made 
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in  the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  150,  in  which  the 
load  la  applied  through  the  flat  race  a,  through  the 
ball  circle,  and  to  the  race  b,  which  is  either  ground 
with  a  spherical  surface,  or  placed  in  a  spherically- 
seated  holder,  so  that  adjustment  will  occur  auto- 
matically to  slight  discrepancies 
of  aligmuent  due  either  to  im- 
perfect fitting  or  to  moTement 
while  runnii^.  Thrust  bearings 
of  these  t7X>es,  though  capable 
nSStewiK.'  Tb.^  °'  carrying  very  heavy  loads, 
JITS.'Sa  whSTSJ  cannot  be  run  at  as  high  speeds 
^Srte^*^{ft^!!'1^£  B8  the  radial  bearings  illustrated 
^iUr.'^'^JS^    in  Figure  142  when  used  for 

Iv  tlM  dotted  Una.  ,,  ° 

thrust 

All  the  anniilar  bearings  so  far  shown  consti- 
tute permanently  assembled  units,  requirii^  no 
retainers  to  keep  them  together.  Thrust  bearings, 
however,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  F^ure  15{^ 
often  are  made  with  retainers  to  hold  the  baD 
circles  together  for  convenience  in  handling. 

In  applying  annular  ball  bearings  it  is  neo* 
essary  to  turn  in  the  housings  and  on  the  shafts 
simply  plain  cylindrical  seats,  that  for  one  race 
being  a  light  driving  fit  while  that  for  the  other 
is  a  close  sliding  fit  Usually  the  inner  race  is 
given  the  driving  fit 

A  frequent  misconception  with  reference  to  ball 
bearings  is  that  which  regards  them  as  having  a 
tendency  to  force  apart  the  balls  under  load,  as 
would  be  the  case  at  A,  Figure  151,  were  the  shaft 
a  to  bear  as  indicated  l^  the  large  arrow  on  the 
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two  baUs  h  and  c,  resting  on  ihe  plane  Biirface»  in 
which  case  the  balls  would  tend  to  separate  as  indi- 
cated by  the  small  arrows.  The 
actual  condition  in  the  ball 
'  bearing,  however,  is  that 
sketched  at  B,  Figure  151,  in 

,  which  the  curved  surface  e  is 

m  LoMi  M  B*u  BMTiBi.  guijatituted  for  the  plane  sur- 
face 80  that  the  load  represented  by  the  large  arrow 
is  squarely  met  by  the  tangents  f  and  g,  normal  to 
which  come  the  two  resultant  thrusts  indicated  by 
the  small  arrows.  This  point  once  grasped  it  will 
be  readily  appreciated  how  erroneous  are  notions 
to  the  effect  that  ball  bearings  of  the  full  type  oper- 
ate with  pressure  between  adjacent  balls  (which  of 
course  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  at  g 
and  h.  Figure  146)  or  that  the  balls  exert  pressure 
on  spacer  sprii^  or  retainers  used  to  hold  th^n 
apart  as  in  Figures  145  and  147.  Were  the  condi- 
tion illustrated  at  A,  Figure  151,  to  hold  true,  ball 
bearings  always  would  operate  with  the  lost  motion 
between  the  balls  represented  by  a  separation  at  the 
bottom,  Instead  of  at  the  top  as  is  actually  proved 
the  case  by  the  click  which  every  one  has  noticed  in 
bicycle  b^  bearings,  and  which  is  due  to  the  balls 
falling  one  after  another  over  the  highest  point  in 
the  circle  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  ball  bearings  do  not 
require  to  be  lubricated.  This  is  absolutely  wrong, 
and  serious  injury  can  be  quickly  done  to  a  baJl 
bearing  by  any  failure  to  lulnricate  properly.  It  is 
a  fact  though  that  very  infrequent  and  slight  lubri- 
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cation  is  sufficient  for  most  ball  bearing  { 
they  are  properly  housed. 

As  has  been  previously  suggested,  it  is  of  the 
utmmt  importance  that  ball  bearings  be  protected 
from  the  entry  of  grit,  and  from  such  rustiiig  as  is 
sure  to  follow  the  entry  of  water  or  the  existence 
of  acid  in  the  lubricant  used. 

Ball  bearii^  depend  absolutely  for  durability 
and  efficiency  on  the  almost  perfect  wearing  sur- 
faces that  are  provided,  it  being  well  established 
that  minute  inequalities  in  these  surfaces  do  not 
wear  smooth  but  tend  to  break  down  into  greater 
inequalities,  from  all  of  which  it  can  be  readily 
inferred  that  qui^  deterioration  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  dirt  or  rust  Even  graphite  used  as  a 
lubricant  is  detrimental  in  good  ball  bearings,  in 
which  the  fits  are  so  close  as  not  to  provide  suffi- 
cient clearances  for  the  exceedingly  sm^  particles 
of  graphite  to  pass  between  adjacent  surfaces. 

Most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  specify  the 
types  of  mountings  tixey  consider  most  suitable  for 
housing  and  protecting  their  particular  product— 
for  keeping  out  water  and  grit,  and  retaining  the 
lubricant  It  generally  pays,  in  the  designing  of 
most  mechanisms,  to  pay  close  regard  to  such  sug- 
gestions. 

The  following  tables  show  sizes,  rated  load 
capacities,  and  weights  of  one  of  the  oldest  makes 
of  modem  ball  bearings,  to  which  most  other  makes 
conform  exactly  in  the  use  of  the  same  metric 
sizes,  and  more  or  less  closely  in  qualities  of  design 
and  material: 
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By  most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  it  is 
considered  bad  practise  to  attempt  to  divide  a  given 
load  among  several  closely-spaced  bearings,  such 
attempts  being  almost  always  attended  by  difficul- 
ties unless  special  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
unequal  distribution  of  the  load  on  the  two  bear- 
ings, causing  one  to  support  greater  loads  than  are 
calculated  for  it,  with  undue  wear  as  a  result. 
Kevertheless,  annular  ball  bearings  are  now  built 
with  double  grooves  in  single  races,  with  the  idea 
of  sustaining  a  given  load  in  a  smaller  circumfer- 
ential space.  Bearings  of  this  type  are  so  new 
that  their  success  is  fairly  to  be  considered  more 
or  less  problematical,  though  in  many  initial  appli- 
cations tiiey  appear  to  give  excellent  service.  Obvi- 
ously, nothing  but  the  most  superior  accuracy  can 
be  considered  permissible  in  a  construction  of  this 
sort 
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All  ball  bearingB  of  any  quality  are  constructed 
of  the  highest  grades  of  alloy-steels  made  g^ass- 
hard  throughout,  or  at  least  of  high-grade  carbon 
steels,  casehardened.  Both  races  and  balls  should 
be  finished  to  mirror  surfaces,  to  within  rVrir  oi^ 
Tirfinr  of  an  inch  of  true  size,  and  the  balls  must  be 
cl(^7  tested  and  selected  for  size  and  sphericity. 

BOLLEB  BEABINQ3 

Roller  bearii^  are  analogous  to  ball  bearings 
in  that  they  substitute  rolling  for  sliding  friction, 
but  instead  of  employing  a  point  of  contact  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  as  in  the  ball  bearing,  a  line 
contact  3S  employed  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
or  conicsal  roUer,  the  analogy  given  on  Page  328 
fitting  this  ease  if  for  the  marbles  there  be 
substituted  small  rollers. 

The  diffieull?  of  making  rollers  and  races  close 
enough  to  the  tiieoretically  true  surfaces  required 
is  Ihe  one  serious  difficult  in  the  manufacture  of 
roller  bearings,  since  if  anything  materially  short 
of  the  utmost  possible  perfection  be  tolerated  the 
result  is  certain  to  be  unequal  wear,  if  not  absolute 
breakage,  of  the  rollers.  Also,  the  idea  that  a  roller 
bearing  is  capable  of  carrying  greater  loads  than  a 
ball  bearing  of  approximately  the  same  size — qual- 
ity of  materials  and  workmanship  being  equal — ^is 
probably  erroneous,  it  being  foimded  upon  the 
incorrect  theory  that  rollers  afford  greater  areas 
of  contact  than  balls.  It  is  evident  that,  contact 
with  the  ball  being  an  infinitely  small  point  and 
that  with  the  roller  an  infinitely  narrow  line,  the 
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area  in  one  case  is  theoretically  no  greater  than  tlie 
other,  being  zero  in  both  cases.  Practically,  how- 
ever, definite  bearing  area  is  secured  in  botii  lypes 
of  bearings  by  the  slight  deformation  of  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  which  cannot  fail  to  result,  even  with 
the  most  resistant  materials,  under  load.  In  the 
case  of  ball  bearings  under  this  deformation  the 
point  becomes  a  circle,  while  in  the  roller  bearing 
the  line  becomes  a  rectangle  and,  with  loads  and 
materials  similar  in  both  eases,  the  defcrmatioiis 
are  found  to  be  approximately  so  proportioned 
that  the  area  of  the  circle  in  one  case  is  practicallj 
as  great  as  the  area  of  the  rectax^e  in  the  other, 
thus  giving  the  baU  bearing  as  great  wearing  sor- 
face  as  is  secured  in  the  roller  bearing — ^not  to 
consider  the  obvious  advantages  in  ease  of  manu- 
facture and  perfection  of  operation  in  favor  of 
thebaU. 

CTUNDBICAL  BOLLEB  BEABINGS 

Cylindrical  roller  bearings  usu- 
ally are  assembled  in  plain,  cylin- 
drical, ring-like  races,  as  shown  in 
Figure  152.  Making  tiie  rollers  very 
short  tends  to  minimize  any  lateral 
_  inequalities  of  loading  due  to  devia- 

rtwn  153.—    ...  ,  ,.,.,- 

p»»*"«'  Boi*   tions  from  truly  cylindncal  form. 

FLEXmLE  BOLLEB  BEABINQS 

Flexible  roller  bearings,  of  the  description 
illustrated  in  Figure  153,  are  a  type  possessing 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  therefore  widely  uaed 
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la  cheaper  automobiles  and  other  dasses  of  machin- 
ery.   In  these  bearings,  instead  of  attempting  to 
secure  exceedingly  accu- 
rate fits,  the  necessity 
for  exceedingly  accurate 
fitting  is  avoided  by  the 
scheme  of  making  the 
rollers  of   steel  strips^ 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  minor  ine- 
qualities of  shaft  and  housing.    The  rollers  being 
hollow,  as  at  a,  with  a  helical  opening  between  adja- 
cent turns  of  the  strips,  the  oil  distribution  is  excel- 
lently provided  for.    The  housing  b  is  used  as  a 
liner  for  the  space  within  which  the  bearing  is 
placed. 

TAPEBBD  BOLLEB  BEAEINOS 

Tai>ered  roller  bearings,  employing  rollers 
made  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  have 
the  advantage  over  other  types  of  roller  bearings 
that  they  are  adjustable  for  wear  by  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  races,  but  in  this  case  the  same  objec- 
tion holds  that  holds  against  adjustable  ball  bear- 
ings— ^that  the  loaded  side  of  the  non-rotating  race 
wears  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  bearing 
and  this  causes  a  flattening  of  one  side  of  the  proper 
circle  of  travel.  In  well  designed  roller  bearings 
of  good  material  this  flattening  does  not  occur  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  so  it  is  not  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent with  long  life,  but  it  does  make  practically  use- 
less the  provision  for  adjustment  except  as  this  is 
found  advantageous  in  the  original  assembling. 

Boiler  bearings,  like  ball  bearii^;s,  must  be 
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made  of  high-grade  steel-preferably  alloy  steel, 
thou^  carbon  steels  often  are  made  to  serve  the 
purpose. 

FLAm  BSASINaS 

Plain  bearings  are  the  earliest  of  all  types  and 
in  their  best  forms  still  possess  important  appli- 
cations, their  greatest  advantage  aside  from  their 
cheapness  being  the  requirement  of  smaller  cir- 
cumferential (though  greater  lateral)  space  for  a 
given  load  than  is  necessary  with  ball  or  roller 
bearings. 

When  made  of  suitable  materials,  finished  to 
insure  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  entire  bear- 
ing surfaces  and  provided  with  sufficient  and 
unfailing  lubrication,  plain  bearings  are  service- 
able and  long-lived,  and  capable  of  operation  with- 
out undue  friction  loss. 

PLAIN  BEABINO  HATEBIAUB 

A  wide  range  of  different  metals  is  suitable  tor 
plain  bearii^s,  one  surface  of  which  usually  is  that 
of  the  shaft  itsell  In  most  plain-bearing  mechan- 
isms the  combination  is  a  steel  shaft  running  in 
contact  with  some  other  metaL 

Steel  as  a  material  for  plain-bearing  surfaces 
is  much  better  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There 
is  in  fact  littie  in  the  whole  rai^  of  engineering 
experience  or  knowledge  to  condemn  the  use  of 
steel  against  steel,  though  it  is  essential  that.tlus 
combination  of  bearing  surfaces  be  exceptionall/ 
well  finished  and  perfectiy  lubricated  if  heating, 
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-with  consequent  wear  and  "seizing",  are  to  be 
avoided.  Steel-to-steel  permits  higher  loads  to  a 
given  area  than  can  be  safely  carried  on  any  other 
materials. 

Oast  Iron  as  a  material  for  bearing  boxes  is  like 
steel  a  material  of  superior  qualities,  though  it  is 
little  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  subject 
only  to  the  twin  disabilities  of  requiring  excep- 
tionally accurate  finish  and  thoroughly  adequate 
lubrication. 

Bronies,  of  copper  and  tin,  and  especially  those 
alloys  in  which  the  tin  component  rises  very  high, 
with  possibly  some  admixture  of  antimony,  lead, 
or  other  fusible  metals,  are  widely  favored  as  a 
material  for  plain  bearings. 

Brasses,  through  a  wide  range  of  common 
alloys,  possess  many  of  the  same  bearing  qualities 
as  the  bronzes. 

Babbitt,  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  in 
proportions  that  vary  somewhat  with  the  ideas  of 
different  manufacturers,  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively-used and  generaUy-serrlceable  plain- 
bearing  material  known.  In  its  best  qualities  it 
reduces  sliding  friction  almost  to  its  lowest  terms, 
besides  which  it  possesses  the  advantage,  not  pos- 
sessed by  brasses  and  bronzes,  of  melting  out  if 
the  bearing  overheats  through  inadequate  lubrica- 
tion, thus  avoiding  the  injury  to  the  shaft  which 
is  certain  to  ensue  when  a  brass  or  bronze  bearing 
seizes.  Babbitt  requires,  however,  lai^r  areas  for 
given  loads  than  are  found  sufficient  for  plain 
bearings  of  harder  metals. 
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Onphite,  in  the  form  of  compressed  biiBhisgg 
surrounding  a  ahaft^  is  under  reasonable  loads 
much  more  durable  than  would  be  imagined,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  operating  without  lubrica- 
tion. Bearings  of  this  type  are  much  used  for 
trolley  wheels  in  street-railway  practise. 

Wood,  especially  exceedingly  bard  wood,  Buch 
as  lignum  vitae,  boxwood,  etc,  is  not  without  merit 
for  plain-bearing  surfaces  in  certain  situations. 
The  thrust  blocks  for  taking  the  propeller  thrust 
in  motor  boats  and  even  in  large  steam  Teasels 
often  are  made  of  lignum  vitae,  lubricated  with 
water,  such  constraction  proving  a  means  of  escap- 
ii^  the  problems  of  rusting  and  leakage  that  are 
likely  to  appear  when  it  is  attempted  to  use  bea^ 
ings  of  other  types  and  keep  them  supplied  with 
oil. 

Vtdcanixed  Fiber  makes  a  fair  bearing  material 
when  provided  in  sufficient  area  and  properly 
lubricated.  In  at  least  one  instance  of  a  supposed!; 
well  designed  modem  automobile  fiber  QarvA 
bearii^  are  used  behind  the  bevel  gears  com- 
municating with  the  final  drive  to  the  rear  axle. 

FINISH  OF  PLAIN  BEABIN08 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  tiie  successful 
use  of  plain  bearings  is  the  accuracy  of  finish, 
which  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  matters 
of  proper  material  and  sufGcient  size. 

Areas  of  plain  bearings  usually  are  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  "projected  area",  as  suggested  by 
the  dotted  rectangle  aJi  od,  Figure  154,  tbis  reo- 
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tangle  being  equivalent  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
center  of  the  shaft  within  the  bearing.  The  pro- 
jected area  must  be  of  sufficient 
surface  to  cany  the  load  consid- 
ered permissible  with  the  type  of 
bearing  material  used.  Eor  long- 
hved  babbitt  bearings  the  load 
per  square  inch  of  {n*ojected  area  v^^^  iEU*^ 
should  not  materially  exceed  forty 
pounds.  With  steel-bushed  piston-pin  bearings 
the  load  may  run  as  high  as  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inch*  though  such  loading  does  not 
prove  conducive  to  slow  wear  and  long  life. 
Scraping  plain  bearings  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
where  babbitt,  bronze,  brass,  or  similar  materials 
are  used.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  a  more  perfect 
fit  to  the  shaft  than  is  possible  by  mere  turning  or 
reaming,  and  in  the  machine  shop  is  technically 
known  as  *' spotting  in",  from  the  fact  that  the 
shaft  is  tested  in  the  bearing  many  times  in  the 
coiu*se  of  the  operation,  being  coated  after  each 
Bcraping  with  a  light  wash  of  Prussian  blue,  which 
rubs  off  on  the  high  spots  in  the  bearing  and  thiis 
indicates  the  places  that  require  to  be  scraped 
down.  Commencing  with  a  babbitt  bearing  freshly 
cast  and  reamed,  and  contacting  with  the  shaft  at 
only  four  or  five  high  spots,  a  good  workman  will 
carry  this  process  of  spotting-in  a  bearing  imtil 
the  test  with  the  Prussian  blue  coa^g  shows  an 
great  number  of  minute,  dosely-spaced  high  spots, 
indicating  so  even  a  distribution  of  the  load  over 
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the  entire  bearing  surface  that  wear  can  be  coimted 
upon  to  result  with  almost  perfect  iiniformitv. 

Adjustment  of  plain  bear- 
ings is  generally  effected  bj 
placing  in  or  removing  from 
the  space  a  a,  Figure  155,  be- 
tween the  two  bearing  cups, 
"shims'*  of  thin  sheet  metal 
The  lubrication  of  a  plain 
bearing  must  be  well  provided  for,  and  is  usually 
facilitated  by  grooving  and  drilling  the  bearing 
Biu^acea  to  spread  the  lubricant. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BEABINGS 

Cone  bearings,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figoie 
156,  are  much  used  in  very  light 
machinery  generally  and  in  deli- 
cate instruments,  in  which  they 
prove  light-nimiing,  fairly  du- 
rable, and  especially  meritorious 
in  that  they  permit  such  close  ad- 
justment as  practically  to  eliminate  all  end  move- 
ment from  the  shaft 
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CHAPTEB  KINS 

LUBRICATION 

For  mechaziisms  that  must  be  qtiite  light  and 
yet  subjected  to  a  maximum  possible  duty,  as  is 
the  case  with  practically  every  element  of  the 
power  plant  of  a  flying  machine,  it  is  a  most  press- 
ing necessity  that  constant  and  adequate  lubrica- 
tion be  automatically  provided  for  every  bearing, 
so  that  unfailing  functioning  is  reasonably  assured 
with  a  minimum  of  attention. 

Haphazard  methods  of  lubrication,  which  can 
be  made  to  serve  in  automobiles  and  other  mechan- 
isms, should  imder  no  circimiBtances  be  tolerated 
in  the  design  of  an  aeronautical  power  plant,  in 
which  the  lubrication  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  whole  device 
and  arranged  for  on  a  correspondingly  adequate 
basis. 

SPLASH  LUBRICATION 

Splash  lubrication,  in  which  the  oil  is  contained 
in  a  reservoir  or  pit  adjacent  to  the  surfaces  to  be 
lubricated,  and  splashed  thereon  by  the  movement 
of  parts,  is  a  common  and  very  successful  method 
of  lubricating  certain  types  of  machinery,  being 
most  particularly  applicable  to  tiie  piston  and 
cylinder  walls  of  internal-combustion  engines, 
enclosed  gears,  etc. 
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In  many  well-known  tjpes  of  automobile  en- 
gines the  connecting-rod  and  crankshaft  bearii^ 
are  lubricated  by  the  periodic  dip  of  the  big  end 
of  the  connecting  rod  into  oil  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant IcTel  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase,  while 
in  at  least  one  well-known  make  a  trou^-Uke 
groove  kept  full  by  the  splash  from  the  connectiiig- 
rodf  and  located  around  the  lower  end  of  a  cylinder 
80  that  the  edge  of  the  piston  dips  into  it  at  the 
bottom  of  each  stroke,  is  found  to  render  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  cylinder  walls  more  positive  than 
when  dependence  is  placed  solely  upon  the  splash. 

Spoon-like  extensions  from  the  lower  ends  of 
connecting  rods,  communicating  with  both  crank- 
pin  and  piston-pin  bearings,  are  in  some  circum- 
stances found  to  distribute  the  oil  better  than  is 
the  case  with  most  splash  systems. 

It  is  a  merit  of  splash  lubrication  that  it  anto- 
matically  stops  and  starts  with  stopping  and  start- 
ing of  the  mechanism,  and  thus  is  always  fairly 
dependable,  but  it  has  the  fnndam^ital  fkult  that 
it  is  a  system  of  re-using  the  lubricant,  the  oil 
being  supplied  in  measured  charges  of  considerable 
quantity  and  utilized  through  a  period  of  progres- 
sive deterioration.  When  it  no  longer  serves  its 
purpose  it  is  replaced  or  admixed  with  fresh  oil 

BING  AND  CHAIN  0ILXB8 

Small  lings  or  chains  hanging  upon  a  shaft  and 
dipping  into  small  oU  pits  placed  at  suitable  points 
constitute  a  very  reliable  means  of  splashkig  or 
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taking  up  a  small  but  steady  flow  of  oil  to  find  its 
way  into  the  adjacent  bearings. 

Another  tjrpe  of  rii^ 
oiler,  much  used  for  the  lu- 
brication of  crankpins,  is 
that  pictured  la  Figure  159, 
in  which  a  is  the  ring,  fas- 
tened to  the  shaft  h  and  dip- 
ping below  the  oil  c,  so  that 
oil  flowing  into  the  groove  d 
is  there  held  centrifugally 
until  it  escapes  throuf^  the 
hole  e,  connecting  with  the 
hollow  pin  /. 

GRAVITY  LUBEICATION 
QraTity  lubrication,  in 
which  the  flow  of  oil  is  main- 
tained through  communicat- 
ing pipes  from  a  tank  located  above  the  bearing  or 
bearings,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  possesses  the 
virtue  of  always  supplying  fresh  oil  to  the  wearing 
sm^aces,  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  is  used  draining  away, 
directly  to  the  ground  or  into  a  sumpor  pan  which 
can  be  emptied  at  intervals. 


Oil  cups,  placed  directly  over  the  bearings  they 
feed,  are  probably  the  simplest  and  commonest 
form  of  gravity  lubrication.  They  usually  are 
provided  with  some  sort  of  adjustable  drip  feed, 
with  a  sight  glass  to  inspect  the  rate  of  drip. 
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SEEIEBVOIB  SYSTEMS 

Reservoir  systems,  with  a  single  reservoir  con- 
nected by  a  plurality  of  leads  with  the  different 
bearii^,  are  Uie  most  elaborate  forms  of  gravity 
lubrication,  and  usually  are  provided  with  sight 
feeds  and  means  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil 
through  the  different  pix>es. 

Like  all  forms  of  gravity  lubrication  these  sys- 
tems have  the  objection  that  the  pipes  may  become 
clogged  and  thus  cease  to  feed  corresponding  bear- 
ing with  prompt  overheating  and  failure. 

FOBCED  LUBRICATION 

Forced  lubrication,  by  which  the  lubricant  is 
sent  to  the  bearings  under  pressure,  is  in  its  best 
forms  the  most  reliable  and  meritorious  systoa 
possible,  because,  while  possessing  tiie  reliability 
of  splash  lubrication,  it  is  a  system  of  feeding  fresh 
lubricant  under  conditions  that  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  stopped  pipes. 

FBESSCBE  FEED 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  forced  lubrication 
involves  the  use  of  a  single  reservoir  with  a  nimiber 
of  leads,  much  the  same  as  in  the  just-described 
reservoir  ^stem  for  gravity  feeding  but  with  this 
difference — ^that  air  or  exhaust-gas  pressure  is 
maintained  to  deliver  the  lubricant,  so  as  to  afford 
greater  assurance  of  positive  feeding  than  is  bad 
with  gravity  ^one.  Nevertheless,  stoppage  of  one 
of  a  number  of  leads  is  likely  to  go  undetected,  the 
pressure  being  relieved  by  a  greater  flow  of  oil 
through  other  leads. 


— Koechlln  MonoplsDS  In   Flight. 
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}  0,  upon  striking  the  ground. 
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8IN0LE  PUMPS 

Single  pumps  for  forcing  a  continuous  flow  of 
oil  over  bearings  or  through  systems  of  leads,  tiie 
oil  usually  being  pimiped  from  a  siunp  or  pit  in  the 
crankcase  or  the  like,  are  found  very  satisfactory 
for  engine  lubrication,  though  as  a  special  safe- 
guard against  breakdown  the  circulating  system 
should  have  a  loop  with  a  glass  sight  feed  placed 
within  view  of  the  operator. 

UCLTIFIiE  PUHFB 

One  of  the  most  reliable  of  aU  lubricating  sys- 
tems is  that  in  which  oil  is  sent  from  a  reservoir 
through  a  plurality  of  leads,  one 
to  each  bearing,  by  a  corre- 
sponding plurality  of  small  in- 
dividual pumps  each  admitting 
of  adjustment  to  vary  the  indi-  ' 
vidual  feed  and  capable  of 
working  against  high  enough 

j_     .  ,,         1        .  Tiamm    WO.- 

nressure  to  insure  the  cleannir  ^w  Lnbriwrfor.  iv 
out  of  any  possible  obstruction  J«y»*  ,^,&t'3  iS 
that  may  pass  into  the  pipes.  fSfV^r^il^'rlSS 
Such  s^tems  of  forced  lubrica-  SoV'  ""ihSr" V  SJ 
tion  are  extensively  used  m  the 
power  plants  of  the  best  automobiles,  and  for  fly- 
ing-machine power  plants  prove  similarly  superior. 
A  typical  force-feed  lubricator  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  160,  in  which  a  is  the  reservoir,  hbb  are 
the  leads,  c  c  c  are  adjustments,  and  d  d  d  are  the 
individual  sight  feeds  by  means  of  which  imperfect 
operation  or  failure  can  be  instantly  detected  and 
remedied. 
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OBEABB  CUPS 

Orease  cape,  while  similar  to  oil  cups,  are  prop- 
erly BTstems  of  forced  lubrication  in  that  they  are 
filled  with  grease  or  non-fluid  oil  capable  of  being 
forced  out  by  screwing  down  the  top.  Grease  cupB 
are  very  reliable  because  while  designed  primarily 
to  have  occasional  attention  Xbibj  will  nevertbt 
less  feed  automatically  by  gravity  in  tiie  case  of 
an  overheated  bearing,  which  thus  may  take  care 
of  itself  by  melting  the  c<mtents  of  tiie  grease  cup 
and  so  causing  them  to  flow  down  without  f  orcii^ 

LUBBICANTS 

Suitable  lubricants  for  aeronautical  power 
plants  embrace  a  considerable  range  of  liquid  and 
solid  substances,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
which,  however,  are  found  really  superior. 

lONERAL  OZU 

Mineral  oils,  derived  from  the  distUlatioii  of 
petroleum,  are  almost  universally  used  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  heating  surfaces  in  gaa  engines, 
being  capable  of  withstanding  temperatures  aa 
high  as  600"  P.  and  800"  P.  without  giraig  off 
ignitable  or  combustible  vapors.  Mineral  oils  also 
are  suitable  for  the  lubrication  of  gears,  plain 
bearings,  etc. 

Vaseline  is  a  petroleum  grease  that,  with  or 
without  admixture,  is  found  exceedingly  valuable 
for  lubricating  gears,  ball  bearii^,  etc. 

MiacellaneouB  mineral  lubricants  are  used  in 
great  number,  in  a  great  variety  of  combinatioD^ 
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and  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  these  is  dictated  by  commercial  rather 
than  by  technical  requirements,  for  which  reason 
it  behooTes  the  user  of  a  high-grade  aeronautical 
engine,  ball  bearingB,  or  other  delicate  mechanism, 
to  use  the  most  critical  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  the  different  preparations  marketed  for 
the  purpose,  altogether  too  many  of  which  are  very 
far  from  being  of  the  highest  quality.  Probably 
the  best  policy  is  to  patronize  only  the  most  repu- 
table dealers,  whose  integrily  and  commodities  are 
both  to  be  relied  upon. 

TBOETABLE  OUiS 

Some  vegetable  oils  are  of  excellent  quality  for 
the  lubrication  of  some  types  of  bearings. 

Castor  Oil,  for  light  spindles  and  for  axles  not 
revol-nng  at  too  high  speeds,  is  excellent,  and  this 
oil  has  been  used  with  considerable  success,  with 
or  without  an  admixture  of  mineral  oil,  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  close-fitting  pistons  in  racii^ 
automobile  engines.  Used  for  this  piu*pose  it  tends 
to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonization, 
but  if  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  it  invariably 
relieves  friction  and  facilitates  smooth  operation 
in  a  degree  almost  impossible  to  attain  with  even 
the  lightest  and  best  of  mineral  oib. 

Olive  on,  suitably  treated  and  refined,  is  almost 
absolutely  non-drying,  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
preferred  ingredient  in  oils  for  fine  watches  and 
delicate  instruments. 
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AiniCALOILS 

Sperm  Oilt  from  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale, 
is  considered  by  medianical  experts  to  be  the  best 
of  all  lubricantis  for  light  machiiiery,  such,  as  sev-  - 
ing  machines,  phonographs,  etc,  and  undonbtedl; 
-will  find  more  or  less  application  in  aeronautieal 
mechanisms. 

Tallow,  while  an  engineer  of  experience  might 
first  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  totally  unsuit^le 
for  the  lubrication  of  heated  surfaces,  is  neverthe- 
less found  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  lubricant  for 
the  cylinders  and  pistons  used  in  type-casting  ma- 
chines for  pumping  molten  type  metaL  This  fad 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility  for  it  even  in 
the  field  of  internal-combustion  engine  lubrication. 
As  a  component  of  various  greases  for  gear  and 
other  lubrication,  tallow  fills  a  recognized  place. 
Most  of  the  solid  compounds  used  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bicycle  and  automobile  chains  axe  an  admix- 
ture of  t^ow  and  graphite,  and  are  best  applied 
by  being  melted,  and  the  chain  soaked  in  the  fluid. 

UIBCELLAITEOUS  LUBBICANTS 

In  this  category  fall  such  solids  as  finely- 
divided  graphite,  mica,  asbestos,  and  plumba^ 
all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  friction  by  filling  up 
the  minute  inequalities  that  can  be  microscopically 
proved  to  exist  in  the  most  perfectly  finished 
surfaces.  Graphite  is  generally  considered  far 
superior  to  the  others. 

Water  has  been  mentioned  (see  Page  344)  as  a 
lubricant  for  wood  thrust  bearings.    Soapsuds  Is 
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recognized  by  engineerB  to  be  without  a  superior 
for  cooling  and  lubricating  certain  type*  of  plain 
bearings  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  of 
overheating. 

Kerosene,  while  not  commonly  regarded  as  a 
lubricant,  has  considerable  lubricating  qualities, 
and  for  light  shafts  and  spindles  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  very  eflfectively.  Even  in  gas 
engines  periodic  doeings  of  kerosene,  preferably 
fed  through  the  carbureter,  are  with  automobile 
experts  a  recognized  means  of  limbering  up  the 
mechanism,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  thin- 
ning used  oil  to  a  better  lubricating  body  and  of 
cutting  deposits  of  carbon. 


CHAFTEB  TEK 

STARTING  AND  ALIGHTING 

The  pioblems  of  startiiig  and  alighting  with 
flying  machines  may  be  considered  to  apply  chiefly 
to  flying  machines  of  the  aeroplane  type,  since  bal- 
loons, helicopteis,  and  omithopters  do  not  require 
special  starting  or  alightii^  appliances. 

But  for  the  aerojdane,  which  flies  by  means 
closely  analogous  to  the  means  employed  by  soar- 
ing birds,  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  starting 
and  alighting  gear  or  device  is  apparent  Even 
the  birds  do  not  escape  this  necessity,  small  birds 
making  their  initial  rise  into  the  air  by  one  or 
more  hops,  and  lai^er  birds  being  compelled  to 
drop  from  an  eminence  or  to  make  a  considerable 
run  on  the  groimd — ^it  being  an  interesting  but  well 
established  fact  that  the  condor  and  the  OaLifomia 
vulture,  the  largest  flying  birds  known,  can  be 
safely  imprisoned  in  a  small  pen,  open  at  the  top, 
but  with  sides  suf&dently  high  to  require  a  rather 
steep  angle  of  ascent. 

For  these  reasons,  already  su^ested  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  (see  Page  35),  as  the  suc- 
cessful flying  machine  comes  more  and  more  into 
practical  use  it  will  reasonably  come  to  be  regarded 
quite  natural  for  aerial  vehicles  to  require  for  their 
utilization  the  provision  of  special  landing  places 
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and  starting  devices,  }ust  as  it  is  commonplace  for 
docks  to  be  provided  for  ^ater  craft  and  stations 
for  railway  trains.  Also,  as  is  remarked  on  Page 
35,  it  probablj  is  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the 
factors  of  the  situation  to  suppose  that  aeroplanes 
are  proposed  or  will  be  used  for  urban  travel,  such 
as  must  require  their  starting  from  or  alighting  in 
the  streets  of  cities,  or  even  the  roofs  of  buildings — 
though  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  the  latter 
may  in  time  come  to  be  utilized  to  a  limited  extent. 
But  a  more  likely  provision  will  be  that  of  large 
cleared  areas  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  x>erinitting 
sub\irban  flying  between  these  areas  and  leaving 
the  problems  of  strictly  urban  transportation  to 
other  than  aerial  vehicles. 

STABTING  DEVICES 

A  very  logical  though  not  closely-drawn  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  starting  devices  and 
alighting  gears,  the  first  being  not  necessarily,  at 
any  rate  in  all  its  elements,  a  permanent  part  of  an 
aerial  vehicle,  whereas  an  alighting  gear  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  machine.  The  distinction  is 
complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
niacbines  the  same  wheels  or  other  devices  serve 
both  as  starting  and  alighting  gears. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  not  be  attempted 
herein  to  draw  the  imes  between  classifications  too 
closely,  it  being  more  important  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  different  devices  that  have 
been  found  most  satisfactory  and  that  appear  the 
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most  promisiiig  for  the  effective  launchu^  and 
safe  IfMit^ing  of  practical  air  crafL 


The  simplest  and  most  videly  used  starting  de- 
vice is  the  wheel,  the  Santos-Diunont,  Voisin,  Cur- 
tiBs,  Fannan,  B.  E.  P^  Antoinette,  Bleriot,  and 
many  other  successful  modem  biplanes  and  mono- 
planes all  being  provided  with  bicycle  or  motor- 
<7cle  wheels,  which  often  are  used  also  as  alightii^ 
gears — to  which  end  they  are  ahnost  without 
exception  fitted  with  spring  and  cushioning  devices 
to  take  up  the  shock  of  an  abrupt  encounter  with 
the  earth. 

The  use  of  rails  to  provide  smooth  tracks  for 
launching  aeroplanes  probably  originated  with 
Henson  in  1842,  at  which  time  he  employed  them 
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in  an  attempt  to  launch  the  machine  referred  ^ 
on  Page  155.  Rails  were  then  used  by  Maxim,  as  a 
course  upon  which  to  start  and  test  his  wonderful 
but  unsuccessful  machine  (described  on  Page  156), 
which  lifted  itself  on  July  31, 1894,    The  next  use 
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of  rails  was  in  the  catapult-like  launching  device 
employed  by  Langley  in  his  trials  over  the  Potomac 
Biver  during  the  years  1896  to  1903,  inclusiTe. 

The  most  modem  and  practically  the  only  suc- 
cessful use  of  rail  laundiing  devices  is  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  modern  Wright  machines,  which  are 
run  an  initial  distance  of  from  70  to  125  feet,  bal- 
anced on  a  tiny  two-wheeled  truck,  on  a  single 
crude  wooden  rail,  about  eight  inches  high  and 
faced  with  strap  iron.  This  arrangement  is  more 
fully  described  on  Page  362,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Figures  163, 165,  and  166. 


Floats,  in  the  form  of  boat-like  hulls,  have  been 
to  some  extent  used  in  experimenting  with  aero- 
planes over  water  surfaces,  and  appear  to  present 
possibilities  of  practical  development  The  use  of 
light  racing  shells,  which  are  capable  of  carrying 
from  five  to  nine  men  totaling  from  800  to  1,600 
pounds,  and  whidi  weigh  from  thirty  to  fifty 
poimds,  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  line  of 
development,  though  waterproof  fabric  floats  can 
be  made  exceedingly  light  for  a  given  sustaining 
effect 

Undoubtedly,  just  so  soon  as  some  means  is 
devised  of  permitting  aeroplanes  to  start  from  and 
alight  upon  water  surfaces  without  exterior  aid, 
trans-aquatic  journeys  will  become  practicable 
with  almost  absolute  safety  even  with  present 
machines.  The  hydroplane  lype  of  boat  hull, 
which  skims  over  tiie  surface  of  the  water  rather 
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than  plowing  through  it,  in  many  respects  appears 
to  be  the  ideal  f  onn  of  float  for  water-traveistng 
aerojdanes. 

BUNVEBS 

Runners,  besides  having  been  used  successfnllf 
by  the  Wrights  in  starting  over  wet  grass  under 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  also  have  been  used 
in  startii:^  from  ice — ^frozen  lake  surfaces — in  the 
work  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association.  Their 
most  conspicuous  merits,  however,  are  as  alighting 
rather  than  as  starting  devices.    (See  Page  370.) 

THB  STASTIHG  IMPULSE 

It  being  necessary  with  most  modem  aero- 
planes to  make  a  shorter  or  longer  run  on  the 
ground  or  on  rails  before  sufficient  sustention  is 
secured  to  rise  in  the  air,  the  question  of  securing 
the  necessary  starting  impulse  becomes  one  of 
some  moment,  and  it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that 
the  solution  can  be  reached  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  ways. 

To  TnaintAiTi  an  aeroplane  in  flight  no  very 
great  thrust  or  pull,  as  the  ease  may  be,  is  required, 
the  amount  of  this  thrust  or  pull  being  probably 
from  100  poimds  to  250  pounds  in  the  different 
machines  that  have  proved  most  successful  so  far— 
though  there  is  reason  for  exx>ecting  that  much 
lower  tractive  forces  will  BufQce  as  head  and  aero- 
dynamic resistances  come  to  be  lowered — but  for 
securing  the  rapid  rate  of  acceleration  required  to 
reach  a  sustaining  speed  with  only  a  short  run,  a 
much  greater  thrust  is  essentiaL 
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PropeUMr  Thmst,  upon  which  dependence  is 
placed  to  maintain  modem  aeroplanes  in  motion, 
also  is  used  in  moat  of  those  with  wheeled  starting 
and  al^hting  gears  to  produce  the  initial  run  on  the 
ground,  but  in  most  of  the  machines  to  which  this 
method  is  applied  it  has  not  been  found  x>os8ible 
to  ^t  into  the  air  with  runs  of  less  than  from  200 
to  400  feet  over  fairly  good  ground.  This  distance 
can  be  kept  to  a  miTiimnm  by  holding  the  machine 
until  the  propeller  is  at  full  speed,  either  by  a  brake 
or  by  the  efforts  of  assistants.  Another  possible 
scheme  might  be  the  use  of  a  sprag-like  claw  to 
catch  in  the  ground,  until  it  were  desired  to  release 
tiie  machine.  In  Figure  164  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  blocked. 

Starting  solely  by  its  thrust,  the  proi>ellers 
have  even  been  employed  successfully  for  starting 
with  the  Wright  machine,  without  the  rail,  the 
aeroplane  being  simply  slid  on  its  runners  over  wet 
grass,  but  in  this  case  an  initial  run  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  was  found  necessary  before  the  machine 
altogether  left  the  ground.  la  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  no  such 
duty  devolves  upon  the  propeller  as  would  be 
involved  in  dragging  the  full  weight  of  the  machine 
over  the  ground  for  the  entire  distance,  with  it 
resting  solidly  upon  its  runners.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  as  soon  as  any  headway  whatever  is 
attained,  there  is  a  corresponding  measure  of  lift 
which  proportionately  reduces  the  weight  resting 
upon  the  runners — ^the  weight  thus  supported 
gradually  reducing  from  the  entire  weight  of  the 
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vehicle  at  the  stftrt,  to  an  infinitely  pipall  percent- 
age of  this  just  before  lifting  from  the  ground. 

An  advantage  of  the  propeller  in  affording  the 
starting  impulse  is  that  its  thrust  is  highest  when 
the  vehicle  speed  is  lowest — at  which  time  the  need 
for  high  thrust  is  greatest. 

Dropped  W«i|^t8,  operated  in  small  starting 
derricks,  the  pylons  of  the  French,  are  in  some 
respects  an  excellent  means  of  securing  the  initial 
impulse,  thou^  they  are  so  far  employed  only 
with  tiie  Wright  machines.  Iii  the  Wright  starting 
device,  shown  in  Figures  165  and  166,  the  tower  is 
an  ezlrranely  simple  and  inexpensive  one  of  pyr- 
amidal form,  built  of  four  main  timbers  each  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  two  inches  square, 
lightly  braced  by  three  horizontal  frames  and 
diagonal  wire  stays.  The  weight,  about  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  of  cast  iron  disks  (a  can  of  earth 
or  stone  has  been  suggested  as  perfectiy  suitiUiIe 
for  emergency  use)  is  attached  to  one  of  two  pul- 
ley blocks,  the  other  of  which  is  suspended  in  the 
apex  of  the  tower,  the  rope  passing  around  the 
Greaves  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  provide  a 
three-to-one  relation  between  the  movement  of  the 
weight  and  the  movement  of  the  aeroplane  along 
the  starting  raiL 

Disregarding  friction  losses  in  the  sheaves,  the 
rope,  which  passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  forward  to  and  around  a  pulley  towards  the 
front  end  of  the  rail,  and  thence  back  to  the  aero- 
plane, exerts  a  pull  of  about  450  pounds,  with  a 
rate  of  acceleration  about  in  relation  to  the  law 
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of  falling  bodies,  which  of  course  governs  the  fall 
of  the  weight.  To  the  pull  of  the  weight  is  added 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  which  are  set  in 
motion  before  the  machine  is  released  for  its  start 
along  the  raU.  The  propellers  take  up  the  entire 
work  of  propelling  the  machine  when  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  the  rail  are  traversed,  the  weight  not 
accelerating  the  machine  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
rail. 

At  the  limit  of  the  weight-impelled  portion  of 
its  travel  along  the  rail,  the  rope  automatically 
unhooks  from  its  attachment  to  the  machine,  which 
promptly  thereafter  lifts  off  the  truck  on  which  it 
has  been  moimted  and  at  once  commences  free 
flight. 

Winding  Dnmu,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dropped-weight  system  of  starting,  have  been  pro- 
posed by  a  number  of  experimenters.  In  a  patent 
issued  to  Octave  Chanute  the  principle  is  claimed 
of  locating  a  power-driven  winding  drum  on  a  con- 
veniently placed  truck,  this  drum  connecting  by 
a  cable  with  the  aeroplane  in  such  manner  that  the 
cable  connections  can  be  thrown  off  by  the  opera- 
tor just  before  or  after  the  machine  leaves  the 
ground. 

In  a  starting  device  invented  by  the  writer  the 
principle  is  claimed  of  locating  a  winding  drum  on 
the  aeroplane  as  at  a.  Figure  167,  a  light  wire  cable 
running  from  this  dnun  to  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.  By  providing  the  end  of  the  cable  with 
a  ball-like  or  flat  end  fixture,  arranged  so  that  it 
wiU  disengage  automatically  from  the  spherically- 
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cupped  or  otherwise  peculiarly-formed  head  of  Ijie 
stake  as  soon  as  it  pulls  up  at  a  vertical  enough 
angle  from  the  vehicle  passing  over  the  latter,  a 
Tery  effectiTe  means  of  starting  is  proTidecL  The 
writer  prefers  to  make  the  drum  of  a  varyiiig 
diameter  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  that  tk 
desired  acceleration  is  secured  without  Tariation 
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FiouH  ItT— fltarttu  to  B«p*  Attackad  to  Btmka  and  Wmmd  ta  oi  Una. 
Tbc  dnM,  which  auir  Be  McU^-drlTca  from  the  ensUic,  wl>da  im  ibt  "V 
nntU  the  — ehlhi  k  Marl*  orar  the  Make  ProrWtn  caa  be  nadr  ror  vM- 
■atlc  ecMatloa  of  th*  wfadlx  at  thla  polat,  •■>  that  tha  rope  Inn  hkV 
tima  tha  atah*  aa  tb*  —■■*'"  paa««a  o*ci  It  Bf  "■Tfc''^  the  dna  of 
taparad  laatMd  of  QllBditeal  torm,  proper  aeccUntlan  la  tvaOUj  prorUid 

in  engine  speed.  Also,  it  is  preferred  to  connect 
the  drum  with  the  shaft  by  a  friction  clutch,  but 
many  alternative  constructions  of  course  are  pos- 
sible. ]ii  this  scheme  of  starting  it  is  required  to 
leave  a  stake  in  the  ground  each  time  a  start  is 
made,  but,  the  stakes  being  made  very  li^t,  pref- 
erably of  steel  tubing,  the  necessity  of  carrying 
along  a  few  is  not  a  serious  objection,  especiallT 
when  it  is  considered  that  even  in  a  machine  regu- 
larly equipped  with  such  a  starting  device  it  would 
be  brought  into  use  only  when  other  methods  of 
starting  could  not  be  employed. 

Inclined  Surfaces,  for  starting  aeroplanes  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  have  been  used  most  suc- 
cessfully by  Lilienthal,  the  Wrights,  and  some 
otiiers.  They  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
posfflble  means  of  starting  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions are  very  effective.   The  utilization  of  nato- 
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rally  sloping  ground,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  established  starting  means,  greaidy  facili- 
tates starting.  The  Wrights  usually  endeaTor  to 
lay  their  starting  rail  down  hill,  direction  of  the 
wind  permitting,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  runs 
made  by  other  experimenters  on  wheeled-starting 
devices. 

LAUNCHmO  VEHICLES 

This  term  is  applied  by  the  writer  to  a  class  of 
starting  mechanisms  that  have  been  more  exten- 
sively suggested  than  experimented  with.  By  It 
it  is  meant  to  refer  to  such  possible  methods  of 
starting  as  by  mounting  an  aeroplane  on  an  auto- 
mobile, rail  vehicle,  or  water  craft,  and  making  the 
initial  run  with  this  vehicle,  with  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplane  will  rise  into  free  flight  as  soon  as 
suf&cient  speed  is  readied. 

AutomobUes  might  easily  be  built  in  a  modified 
form  suitable  for  the  purpose  just  suggested — with 
a  rather  simple  car,  capable  of  the  necessary  speed 
on  good  ground  and  provided  with  a  substantial 
framework  rising  above  the  head  of  the  driver, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  aeroplane  without  any 
attachment  other  than  the  use  of  such  lugs  as 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  the  aeroplane  from 
sliding  ofE  backwards.  With  such  a  construction 
it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  start  an  aeroplane 
in  the  air  by  a  short  run  over  any  suitable  surface. 

Railway  Oars  of  a  special  type — ^possibly  small 
gasoline  or  eleetrieally-proiwlled  flat  cars — ^might 
readily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  though 
in  this  case  the  necessity  for  a  track  is  an  objection 
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because  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  tbe  aeroplane 
face  the  wind  when  leaving  the  ground. 

Boats,  in  several  types  of  motor  launches,  tor- 
pedo-boats and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  fast 
cruisers  and  battleships,  possess  established  speeds 
well  in  excess  of  the  minimmii  flying  speeds  of 
several  successful  modem  aeroplanes.  Conse- 
quently such  water  craft,  with  a  perfectly  dear 
deck  forward  upon  which  to  mount  suitably-de- 
signed aeroplanes,  by  nmning  into  the  wind  must 
constitute  quite  effective  means  of  launching  the 
aerial  vehicles.  Subsequent  alighting  upon  the 
water  would  be  perfectly  safe  with  proper  floats  as 
alighting  gears,  while  disappearing  cranes  would 
serve  excellently  to  hoist  the  aeroplanes  inboard 
for  reprovisioning  or  restarting. 

CLEABED  *B.T!*B 

Ko  matter  which  of  the  starting  and  l*^TiHing 
methods  so  far  considered  is  to  come  into  ulti- 
mate prominence,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
escape  the  superior  desirability  of  cleared  areas 
from  which  to  start  and  upon  which  to  alight 
Moreover,  such  areas  will  hardly  suffice  if  merely 
made  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  as  has  beoa 
often  suggested.  Apparently  they  must  be  cir- 
cular in  form,  so  that  aUghting  or  starting  in  any 
direction  will  allow  sufficient  distance  for  neces- 
sary retarding  or  accelerating.  A  TnaTciwrnTii  of 
600  feet  would  seem  to  be  the  distance  suitable  for 
most  present-day  machines,  this  distance  in  aU 
directions  calling  for  a  cleared  circular  field  of 
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about  six  acres.  In  case  of  such  an  area  being  bor- 
dered by  trees  or  high  buildings^  such  as  might  not 
be  readily  passed  over  at  the  steepest  possible 
angle  of  ascent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
space  considerably  beyond  that  actually  required 
for  the  mere  run  on  the  groimd.  The  possible  limit 
required  would  be  an  area  large  enough  to  permit 
circling  flight  over  it  until  sufKdent  height  were 
attained  to  pass  over  the  bluest  of  adjacent  ob- 
stacles. A  Yoisin  aeroplane  starting  from  such  a 
field  is  shown  in  Figure  168. 

FACINa  THE  WIND 

Facing  the  wind,  while  perhaps  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  certainly  is  a  most  desirable  condition  of 
starting  with  present  types  of  machines.  Obvi- 
ously, a  sustaining  suriace  requiring  a  certain 
speed  through  the  air  before  it  can  lift  the  machine 
from  the  ground,  would  when  ruiming  with  the 
wind  afford  less  actual  speed  through  the  air  than 
over  the  ground,  requiring  a  consequently  higher 
speed  over  the  ground  to  secure  the  necessary 
speed  through  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  travel 
against  the  wind  adds  substantially  the  speed  of 
the  wind  to  the  ground  speed  of  the  vehicle,  with 
the  result  of  rendering  starting  in  a  moderate  wind 
easier  than  in  a  calm.  The  only  condition  under 
which  starting  in  the  wind  might  be  objectionable 
would  be  the  existence  of  a  gale  greater  in  speed 
than  the  maximum  flying  speed  of  the  aeroplane. 
This  might  cause  the  vehicle  to  be  thrown  back- 
wards with  more  or  less  force  against  the  groimd 
or  any  neighboring  obstacle. 
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A  wind  from  one  side  is  particularly  objection- 
able in  starting,  as  it  tends  to  careen  the  machine 
over  even  before  it  is  in  flight,  and  therefore  must 
inevitably  result  in  disaster. 

Of  course,  once  flying  is  under  way  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  turn  and  travel  in  any 
direction — ^with  the  wind,  against  it,  or  across  it 

LAUNCHlNa  PEOM  HEIGHT 

Dropping  a  machine  from  a  height  or  launching 
it  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  or  building  bears  a  rather 
close  resemblance  to  the  means  of  starting  em- 
ployed by  many  birds,  whose  powers  of  flight  are 
such  that  they  unhesitatingly  plunge  from  cliffs, 
trees,  buildings,  etc.    In  artificial  constructions. 


Fiovaa  188. — Bleriot  BtartlDK  Dcrlce.  The  MropUni  ti  booked  br  Qw 
nq«  b  to  the  pall«j  o,  which  tuDa  alOBf  U>«  rear  ad^e  of  the  pillar  a. 
Bt  ftanlns  the  proHllec  the  b«ek  Ontt  of  ali  thrown  under  the  wlnci  d  d 
U  expected  to  Uft  the  Bacbloe  until  o  nini  off  the  top  of  a. 

the  only  instance  of  the  successful  use  of  this 
scheme  was  its  employment  by  Professor  Mont- 
gomery in  his  experiments  in  California  in  1905, 
in  the  courae  of  which  his  wonderful  glider  was 
released  with  safety  from  balloons  sent  to  heights 
as  great  as  4,000  feet.  Of  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  this  sort  of  launching,  possibly  the  most  recent 
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was  Langley's  ill-fated  launching  of  his  full  size 
machine  from  the  top  of  a  house  boat  over  the 
Potomac  River  on  December  8, 1903.  Previous  to 
these  experiments  history  records  various  at- 
tempts of  individuals  whose  efforts  to  navigate  the 
air  more  than  once  involved  leaps  from  clifEs  and 
towers,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Chapter  15. 
Practically  all  of  these  resulted  in  more  or  less 
serious  nuBhap. 

In  gaging  the  practical  merits  of  this  scheme 
it  always  is  to  be  considered  that  shotild  an  aerial 
vehicle  be  launched  from  a  roof  or  tower,  and  sub- 
sequently prove  to  have  anything  seriously  wrong 
with  its  sustaining  elements,  the  consequence  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  serious  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  launching  from  the  ground,  should 
the  machine  prove  not  to  be  in  proper  flying  con- 
dition it  would  be  likely  simply  to  tail  to  go  up. 

AUaHTIKO  GEABS 

Alighting  gears,  while  in  many  machines  iden- 
tical with  tiie  starting  means,  are  not  so  in  all 
cases.  Nevertheless,  in  practically  all  present-day 
aeroplanes  that  are  started  on  wheels,  the  wheels 
also  are  used  for  alighting,  being  usually  mounted 
on  one  sort  or  another  of  shock  absorbers  as  has 
been  already  suggested  on  Page  358. 


The  alighting  device  of  a  typical  modem  aero- 
plane is  very  well  illustrated  in  Figure  170.  In 
this  the  loi^  helical  springs  at  «  «  take  the  shock 
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of  alightii^,  the  wheels  gg  swinging  on  the 
linkages. 

The  Bleriot  alighting  gear,  shown  in  Figures 
118, 164*  and  171,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  except 
in  it  pluralities  of  rubber  bands  are  used  in  place 
of  the  helical  springs,  being  found  both  lighter  in 
weight  and  less  likely  to  break  for  a  given  cush- 
ioning effect. 

With  wheels  used  as  alighting  gears,  several 
experimenters  have  provided  brakes  to  produce 
rapid  retardation  after  touching  the  ground.  Such 
a  brake  is  a  feature  of  the  Gurtiss  machine.  (See 
Figure  228  and  Chapter  12.)  Another  unusual  fea- 
ture of  the  Gurtiss  running  gear  is  the  total  absence 
of  any  sort  of  shock  absorber. 

BumrEBS 
Bunners  for  alighting  possess  the  advantage 
over  wheels  that  they  will  span  inequalities  of 
surface  that  must  inevitably  wreck  a  wheel,  as  is 
quite  evident  in  Figure  163.  They  also  consti- 
tute an  effective  brake  that  comes  into  perfectly 
gradual  and  most  effective  operation  as  soon  as  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  commences  to  be  sustained 
upon  the  ground. 

FLOATS 

As  has  already  been  suggested  on  Page  359,  the 
use  of  floats  for  machines  intended  to  fly  over  water 
possesses  some  merits.  And,  of  course,  any  float 
that  will  suffice  to  hold  a  machine  up  well  enough 
to  make  a  start  from  the  water  must  also 
serve  very  satisfactorily  to  alight  upon.    Wilbm: 
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Wright's  use  of  a  canvas  canoe  hull  attached  to 
the  understructure  of  his  machine  during  his 
flights  around  New  York  during  the  Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration  is  significant  in  this  connection. 

HISCELLAKEOUB 

Besides  the  more  or  less  distinctly  different 
types  of  starting  and  alighting  gears  so  far  tried, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  progress  to  be  had 
from  exx)eriments  with  various  combinations  of 
differing  individual  elements. 

For  example,  in  Figure  174  there  is  shown  the 
under  construction  of  the  recent  Farman  machines, 
in  which  the  wheels  gggg  are  used  for  the 
starting  run,  while  in  ali^ting  the  wheels  spring 
up  above  the  runner  level  &om  the  shock  of  con- 
tact, so  that  the  runners  come  into  play  as  brakes 
and  protect  the  wheels  from  inequalities  of  surface. 

Superior  in  many  respects  to  the  two  foregoing 
would  appear  to  be  some  more  definite  scheme  of 
dropping  and  locking  the  runners  below  the  wheel 
level  and  of  raising  them  above  it,  as  conditions  of 
alighting  or  landing,  respectively,  might  require. 

In  considering  possible  combinations  of  start- 
ing and  alighting  elements,  it  api>ears  probable 
that  in  time  there  may  even  be  developed  starting 
and  alighting  gears  capable  of  starting  from  or 
landing  upon  any  reasonably  clear  space  of  land 
or  water,  without  recourse  to  special  constructions 
for  special  conditions. 


CHAFTEB  BLETSN 

MATERIALS  AND  (X)KSTKtrCTION 

The  questions  of  stiructural  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  are  among  the  most  vital  of  all 
that  the  aeronautical  engineer  has  to  face,  Bvery 
matter  of  safety  and  Buccese  depends  directly  upon 
the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  machines  are  built,  and  the  ways  in 
which  th^e  materials  are  put  together. 

Fortunately  the  problem,  while  one  of  great 
difficulties,  is  also  possessed  of  important  compen- 
sating advantages.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
established  that  successful  flying  machines  require 
the  use  of  comparatively  little  metal,  and  espedally 
of  little  metal  of  resistant  qualities  worked  into  in- 
tricate shapes.  The  result  is  that  flying-machine 
construction,  while  often  requiring  considerable 
painstaking  labor  does  not  particularly  require 
expensive  facilities,  and  therefore  stands  open  to 
a  greater  number  of  unhandicapped  amateur  ex- 
perimenters than  almost  any  other  field  of  engi- 
neering research  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Necessarily,  other  equipment  being  equal,  the 
engineers  most  certain  to  achieve  success  in  pio- 
neering this  new  field  will  be  those  who  prove  the 
most  widely  informed  and  resourceful.  For  these 
reasons  at  least  a  smattering  of  a  great  many 
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le  earllor  mai-hincs  of  the 

■■Blwlot  XI"   type,  sod  1b  proTlded  wllh  no  eight  cylinder,  waler-cc 

Immedlat^i;  l>eneath   It.     The  wheelB  g  g  and  Iho  rul)i)er  aprlaKs  « 

8  are  ohapaclerisllc  ol  the 

Bleriot  alighting  gear,  but  in  the  case  o[  the  latter  the  multlpllci 
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different  trades  is  likely  to  be  {O'olific  in  suggested 
ways  of  accomplishing  things. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  a  comprehensive 
view  of  and  assimiliation  from  all  fields  of  engi- 
neering, it  Beems  proper  here  to  call  attention  to 
various  examples  of  construction  that  have  been 
either  overlooked  or  have  failed  to  gain  the  con- 
sideration their  merits  demand.  Certainly  no 
worker  in  aeronautics  can  afford  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  wonderfully  light,  strong,  and  durable 
sled  and  boat  constructions  that  the  Eskimo 
achieves  with  bits  of  wood,  sinew  lashings,  and  skin 
coverings;  or  witii  the  almost  perfect  craftsman- 
ship displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  primitive 
weapons  of  many  savage  races— not  to  forget  the 
more  enlightened  workmanship  of  the  modem 
bicycle  or  automobile  builder. 

WOODS 

Not  without  a  considerable  basis  of  tact  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  flying  machines  of  the  future 
will  be  built  in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  future, 
for  wood  is  by  far  the  most  utilized  material  in  all 
successful  fliers.  For  wing  bars  and  ribs,  runners 
and  running  gears,  frames,  braces,  and  the  like, 
wood  seems  as  serviceable  and  indispensable  as  it 
is  for  the  rims  of  bicycle  wheels,  besides  which  it  is 
cheap  and  easily  worked. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated,  even  by  many 
engineers,  that  certain  woods  constitute  almost  the 
Btrong^t,  most  reliable,  and  most  durable  of  all 
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structural  materials,  the  best  qualities  of  selected 
timber  being,  weight  for  weight,  close  rivals  in 
sheer  strength — compressive,  tensile,  shearing,  and 
even  torsional — ^with  all  metals  but  the  veiy  finest 
alloy  steels,  while  in  immunily  from  flaws  and 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  physical  properties,  woods 
are  even  superior  to  metals,  especially  when  wdl 
seasoned.  Unseasoned  woods  beside  being  heavy 
are  often  less  than  half  as  strong  as  the  same  tim- 
ber thoroughly  dry. 

Chemically  and  microscopically,  wood  is  a  mul- 
ticellular structure  of  cellulose  with  a  pronounced 
longitudinal  grain,  affording  its  greatest  strength 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  though  some  woods  are 
enough  tied  together  with  transverse  fibers  to  af- 
ford great  resistance  to  splitting.  This  resistance 
is  usually  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
tensile  strength  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Woods  are  commonly  divided  loosely  into  two 
classes— hardwoods  and  softwoods — though  there 
is  not  really  any  distinct  demarcation  between  tbe 
classes,  there  being  a  variety  of  qualities  so  great 
as  to  shade  by  imperceptible  gradations  from  the 
softest  to  the  hardest 

EAK>W00DS 

For  a  given  bulk  the  best  hardwoods  are  much 
stronger  than  most  softwoods,  besides  generally 
possessing  qualities  of  tenacity  and  flexibility  that 
contrast  favorably  with  the  brittleness  of  some  of 
the  very  strongest  softwoods,  but  for  a  given 
strength  within  a  given  weight  rather  than  vithis 
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a  given  size,  a  few  of  the  softwoods  are  superior 
to  the  strongest  hardwoods. 

Applewood  is  in  its  best  qualities  a  remarkably 
fine  timber,  especially  for  service  in  which  great 
resistance  to  s^^tting  is  required.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  sought  by  makers  of  handles,  chisel  and 
other  handles  made  of  applewood  being  almost  im- 
possible to  split  even  under  the  hardest  hammer- 
ing with  a  mallet.  The  difficulty  of  securing  large 
clean  pieces  undoubtedly  prevents  more  extensive 
use  of  this  wood.  For  flying-machine  propellers  it 
would  appear  to  possess  particular  merits. 

Aflh  is  proved  second  only  to  hickory  in  its  use- 
fulness for  carriage  shafts,  ladders,  handles,  etc., 
but  thou^  it  strongly  resists  utter  breakage  it 
lacks  stiffness  and  therefore  is  best  when  pliability 
is  a  requisite.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to 
white  ash— particularly  to  second-growth  timber. 
Black  ash  splits  easily  and  is  even  more  flexible, 
but  is  very  tough.  It  is  much  used  for  barrel  hoops, 
while  as  a  material  for  bows  every  archer  knows  it 
has  few  superiors.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  manufacture  of  oars  and  paddles. 

Bamboo,  botanically  the  largest  of  all  grasses, 
grows  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter  and  120  feet  high  in 
some  of  its  200  or  more  varieties,  which  are  particu- 
larly plentiful  in  southern  Asia  and  South  America, 
and  its  marvelously  light,  elastic,  and  hard  hollow 
stems  are  used  the  world  over  for  everything  from 
fishing  poles  to  primitive  but  serviceable  bridges. 
Split  bamboo,  in  which  the  greater  strength  of  the 
sUidous  surfiice  of  the  canes  is  most  favorably 
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placed  to  resist  stresses,  is  a  favored  eonatrnetirai 
for  fishizig  poles,  and  should  readily  find  applica- 
tion to  flyii^  ma- 
chines once  the  de- 
mand is  created  (see 
Figures  177  and  180). 
In  rather  remark- 
able contradistinetioD 
to  other  woods,  bam- 
boo IB  a  material  that 
becomes  less  valnaUe 
as  it  is  well  seasoned, 
natural  bamboo  poles 
as  large  as  two  inchea 
in  diameter  or  over  almost  invariably  cracking  and 
splitting  longitudinally  as  they  become  well  dried 
out  with  age. 

Birdi,  either  red  or  black,  is  among  the  most 
resistant  of  woods  to  splitting  and  is  veiy  fine 
grained  and  strong.  In  its  different  varieties  birch 
is  used  for  everything  from  articles  requiring  fine 
carving  to  ox  yokes,  saddle  trees,  etc  The  baii 
of  the  common  birch,  used  by  the  TwHiaTis  for 
making  canoes,  baskets,  etc.,  is  a  very  Ugbt  and 
strong  material  that  might  conceivably  find  soine 
application  in  fiying-machine  construction. 

Boicwood  is  even  more  resistant  in  small  co^ 
ners  and  edges  than  maple,  for  which  reason  it  i3 
much  used  for  wood  carving.  Its  great  weight  is  s 
serious  objection  from  aeronautical  standpoinis- 
Elm  has  a  rather  interwoven  grain  and  does  ^^ 
Bplit  easily,  but  though  very  strong  it  easily  wvks 
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out  of  shape  under  stress  if  not  weH  braced.  It 
has  particular  merits  for  wing  bars  and  other  parts 
of  a  structure  to  which  it  maj  be  required  to  tack 
fabric,  because  tacks  do  not  split  it  readily.  Elm 
is  one  of  the  li^test  of  the  hardwoods,  being  of 
about  the  same  wei^t  as  Honduras  mahogany, 
but  in  its  strength  and  density  it  really  comes  iutp 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  hardwoods 
proper  and  the  softwoods. 

Hemlo^  is  a  fairly  strong  and  exceptionally 
l^t  wood,  the  ratio  between  its  weight  and 
strength  being  such  as  to  rate  it  materially  higher 
as  a  structural  material  than  other  woods  popu- 
larly regarded  as  much  stronger. 

Hit^ory,  especially  second  growtii  timber  rap- 
idly produced  in  the  form  of  new  shoots  from  the 
stumps  of  felled  trees,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
toughest  of  all  woods.  This  is  strictly  true  only 
of  the  Bo-called  "sheUbark"and"  white"  hickories. 
Water  hickory  is  rather  soft  and  comparatively 
light,  while  the  wood  of  the  pecan  (a  varieiy 
of  hickory)  is  hard  and  brittie,  but  nearly  all  of 
the  other  varieties  afford  the  highest  grades  of 
material  known  to  the  woodworker.  The  common 
uses  for  which  hickory  is  preferred  over  all  other 
woods  alone  speak  volumes  for  its  quality — axe 
and  pick  handles,  spokes  for  vehicle  wheels, 
vehicle  shafts,  oars,  etc.,  being  among  the  more 
familiar  applications.  In  flying-machine  construc- 
tion it  is  particularly  suitable  for  members  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  combine  great  strength  with- 
out the  bulk  necessary  in  spruce  and  other  soft 
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wood  membezB  of  Bunilar  resistance.  Por  propd- 
lers  it  is  probably  unequalled.  Hickory  partid^ 
lariy  resists  splitting  and  transverse  fractore, 
breaking  when  it  does  break  gradually,  with  a 
tearing,  fibrous,  splintered  parting.  It  decays 
readily,  for  which  reason  structures  of  hickory 
must  be  well  protected  from  the  weather  by 
suitable  finishes. 

Holly  is  a  hardwood  of  fairly  light  weight  and 
superior  qualities,  and  is  particularly  resistant  to 
splitting,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  it  in  suit- 
able sizes  and  qualities  restricts  its  use. 

llahogany,  of  the  common  quality  from  Hon- 
duras, is  perhaps  the  lightest  of  all  the  true  hard- 
woods, and  in  thin  veneers,  with  crossed  grain, 
has  great  strength,  though  ordinarily  it  is  regarded 
as  more  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  finish  it 
will  take  than  it  is  for  purely  structural  merits. 
Spanish  mahogany,  though  somewhat  stronger,  is 
considerably  heavier. 

Hapls,  tiiou^  not  the  strongest  of  hardwoods, 
is  lighter  than  most,  does  not  split  easily,  and  is 
superior  to  most  other  timbers  in  its  ability  to 
retain  fine  edges  and  comers  under  exposure 
to  conditions  that  tend  to  cause  chipping  and 
marring. 

Oak,  though  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
strongest  of  woods,  is  too  heavy  to  measure  up  veil 
from  flying-machine  standpoints. 

Wahmt,  though  rather  brittle,  is  very  strong 
and  light,  and  the  best  French  or  Circassian  wal- 
nuts are  very  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  wooden  propellerB,  though  they  seem  unsuited 
to  less-specialized  uses. 

SOFTWOODS 

The  distiuguifdiiiig  quality  of  the  softwoods  is 
their  great  bulk  for  a  given  weight,  allowing  the 
highest  strength  to  be  secured  not  per  unit  of  bulk 
but  per  unit  of  weight. 

Pines,  of  a  great  range  of  varieties  and  quali- 
ties, are  among  the  strongest  of  all  timbers,  though 
the  different  kinds  vary  widely  in  their  properties. 
The  best  clear  white  and  red  pines,  free  from 
pitch,  are  second  only  to  spruce  in  their  lightness 
and  strength.  Both  of  these  are  extensively  used 
by  boat-builders,  besides  for  innumerable  purposes 
of  less  critical  requirements. 

Poplar — the  term  by  which  several  varieties  of 
whitewood  and  basswood  are  commonly  known — 
thou^  these  are  not  true  poplars  at  all — ^is  very 
tough  and  durable,  and  is  lighter  than  almost  any 
other  wood  possessing  strength  qualities  meriting 
consideration.  Its  weight  is  often  as  low  as 
twenty  poimds  to  the  cubic  foot — only  five  pounds 
heavier  than  cork — and  it  rarely  rises  as  high  as 
thirty,  even  in  specimens  selected  for  close  grain 
and  density. 

Spruce,  which  is  really  a  fir,  and  thus  closely 
related  to  the  pines,  is  a  wood  that  has  first  claim 
on  the  aeronautical  engineer's  attention.  This  is 
most  particularly  true  of  the  silver  fir,  and  the 
Korway  and  Califorma  spruces,  all  of  which  are 
unequalled  for  the  spars  of  vessels,  while  the  sec- 
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ond  is  Tvidely  employed  by  musical-instzument 
makers  for  sounding  boards.  Selected,  dear,  and 
straight-grained  spruce,  or  "deal"  as  it  is  termed 
in  Europe,  rarely  weighs  over  thirty  pounds  to 
the  cuMc  foot,  and  is  tremendously  strong  for  its 
wei^t.  Spruce  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  does  not 
easily  warp,  and  will  bend  as  much  as  elm  withoiit 
breaking,  but  being  more  elastic  tends  more 
strongly  to  spring  back.   It  splits  very  easily,  for 

Fionm  178. — BaeOou  tt  WooOn  Spua.    Tba  Mdi  nnHit  In  tbmt  iOtr- 


which  reason  ends  should  be  well  wrapped  with 
wire  or  cord,  or  run  into  sockets,  while  holes  for 
nails,  screws,  and  bolts  ^ould  be  bored  full  to 
avoid  any  wedgii^  effect. 

WUloWf  the  "osier"  of  Europe,  is  the  con- 
stituent of  common  wicker  ware  and  furniture. 
Its  strength  in  proportion  to  "weight  is  very  great 
because  of  its  extreme  lightness.  It  is  much  used 
for  balloon  baskets  (see  Page  105)  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  a  field  before  it  in  way  of  seats  and 
housings  for  passengers  in  aerial  vehicles  (see 
Mgure  248). 

VEKBEBS  AKD  BENDINGB 

Veneered,  bent,  and  built-up  wooden  struc- 
tures are  usually  the  strongest,  because  of  the 
many  opportunities  they  present  of  eliminating 
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flawB,  of  crossing  grains  to  prevent  splitting,  and 
of  building  hollow  members  to  combine  the  maxi- 


0 


Praou  IT*.— BaUt-Dp  E 


jamn  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight. 

lEIxamples  of  built-up  wooden  structures  appear  in 
Figures  177,  178,  179, 
and  180.  The  hollow- 
box  wiag  bars  of  the 
large  Langley  machine 
(see  Page  137),  possi- 
bly were  the  most 

elaborate  wooden  structures  ever  designed,  as  they 

were  certainly  among  the  lightest  and  strongest. 


Thou^  weight  for  weight  very  few  of  the 
metals  are  stronger  than  the  best  woods,  and  these 
few  are  less  superior  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
within  a  given  volume  of  structure  no  materials 
approach  the  metala  Particularly  in  their  tensile 
strengths  do  the  metala  excel  the  woods,  for  which 
reason  they  are  much  used  in  the  form  of  wire. 

Por  stays,  strengthening  wrappings,  and  con- 
trol operation,  wire  is  probably  unrivalled.  An- 
other important  use  for  metal  is  in  sheet  form, 
which  also  is  cheap  and  inexpensive  to  handle, 
whether  used  for  adding  strength  to  joints  and 
angles,  or  for  more  elaborate  purposes.    Simple 
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castings,  too,  of  the  lighter  aluminum  and  other 
alloTS,  can  be  made  to  eerve  many  useful  purposes. 


Iron  as  a  stractural  material  is  one  that  has 
suffered  from  comparison  of  its  impure  qualities 
with  ordinary  steels,  but  really  pure  iron  is  a  metal 
of  many  merits,  chief  among  which  is  a  resistance 
to  shock  loads  that  few  steels  equal,  while  in  sheer 
strength  it  is  at  least  superior  to  steels  of  common 
qualities  or  careless  manufacture. 


Ordinary  steel  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
iron,  with  the  carbon  ranging  from  10  to  200  ten 
thousandths,  ttdtt  being  known  in  the  steel  trade 
as  one  "point."  Thus,  "30-point"  carbon  steel 
is  steel  containing  -nn^Tr  of  carbon.  Steel  is  dia- 
tinguifihed  from  all  other  materials  by  its  tre- 
mendous strength.  In  its  strongest  forms,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  and  brittle,  for  which  reason  an- 
nealed varieties  of  moderate  strength  are  most 
used  in  structures  in  which  breakage  can  become 
very  serious.  Different  steels  weigh  from  480  to 
490  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot^— from  3.5  to  3.7  cubic 
inches  to  the  pound.  The  strongest  form  of  car- 
bon steel  is  fine  wire,  such  as  piano  wire  and  the 
wire  used  in  bicycle  spokes.  The  latter  are  com- 
monly to  be  had  with  ultimate  tensile  strengths  as 
high  as  300,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  an 
"elastic  limit'*— permissible  load  without  pennar 


"Qolden  Ft7>r."  B. — Balloon  and  Aeroplane  Material. 


.4 — Rubber-Kneed  Silk  Used  o 


C.^Rabbt-r- Faced  811k  Used  on  "Sllvpr  Dart."  /».-    Tri'Sti-d    and   Lmtrpatfd  Ballooa  811k. 


JT.—CoDllDifalal  Rubber- Faced  I'erci 


Continental  Biiliher  Faced  Percale  No.  1 


— Continental   Unriilcanlzcil  Joining  Matei 


/.—Rubber-Face 


r  Aeroplane  Fabric. 

FloiiHE  184.— Texture  of  Modern  Aeroplane  Fabrlen^Reproduced  -Actual  Slic-  Of  the 
above,  A  welxtaB  ODl.T  H  ounces  to  the  square  yard  :  C  WPlKhB  only  2  ounces  to  the  square  yard  ; 
£>  It.  a  balloon  silk,  mucb  uFrd  Iiit  tenia,  nelgbln?  rrooi  :t  (o  4  ounces  a  iuguard  yard:  E  and  f 
are  nib  her -faced  percales  welablDK  about  314  ounces  to  the  square  yard;  O  Is  a  Usht  tent 
materl*!  o(  Home  sultablllly  (or  aeroplanes  ;  H  Is  (or  covering  seams  :  /.  J  and  A'  are  ll^ht 
llaen  fabrica,  and  L  nnd  U  are  sullable  for  eltlier  aeroplnues  nr  IlKbt  balloonn.  The  strenethi 
ranue  frnm  A't  poond"  to  the  Inch  of  width  In  C.  lo  100  pounds  In  (lie  case  of  /,  J  and  K. 
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uent  deformation — nearly  as  high  as  the  ultimate 
strength. 

Alloy  Steels  are  a  rather  modem  development 
in  steel  manufacture,  being  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  carbon  and  iron  of  small  quantities 
of  certain  less  common  metals — ^notably  nickel, 
chromium,  vanadium,  uranium,  and  tungsten.  By 
the  use  of  these  it  is  found  that  the  different  quali- 
ties of  ultimate  strength,  elastic  limit,  and  resist- 
ance to  shock  are  vastly  enhanced,  provided  that 
in  addition  to  the  proper  admixture  of  the  proper 
ingredients  the  metal  is  subjected  to  proper  heat 
treatment  ia  its  manufacture. 

In  the  best  grades  of  chrome-nickel  steel  elastic 
limits  of  110,000  and  120,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  are  not  uncommon  in  unannealed  qualities  of 
metal,  so  far  from  brittle  that  with  sufficient  force 
they  can  be  bent  180  degrees  without  fracture, 
while  the  same  steels  hardened  often  test  fully 
twice  as  high. 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  of  modem 
metallui^  and  engineering  to  discover  just  what 
may  be  the  greatest  strengths  possible  to  secure 
witii  combinations  of  different  metals — ^in  which 
combinations  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  appears 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  advantageous  elimi- 
nation of  Iron  and  carbon. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
Krupps,  of  Germany,  has  produced  test  bars  of  a 
secret  tungsten-containing  steel  with  which  tensile 
strengths  of  over  600,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
have  been  achieved.    Ko  such  steel  is  at  present 
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on  the  market  in  commercial  shapes,  nor  are  the 
torsional  and  oths  qualities  of  these  extraordinary 
fibrous  and  tou^  steels  supposed  to  be  very  hi^ 
It  is  a  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  all  steels 
that  much  of  their  strength  depends  upon  their 
proper  heat  treatment. 

CAST  IBON 

Oast  iron  is  iron  admixed  Trith  an  excess  of 
carbon  over  the  amount  permissible  in  steels. 
Aside  from  the  facility  of  working  it  by  easting  in 
molds,  cast  iron  j)0ssesses  certain  qualities  that 
render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  gasoline-eng^e 
cylinders.  These  qualities  are  its  resistance  to 
high  temperature,  its  immunity  from  corrosion, 
and  its  capacity  to  take  and  retain  a  mudi 
smootiier  finish  tb&a  it  is  found  possible  to  secure 
in  steel  or  other  metals  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

ALUHINTTH  AMiOTS 

Though  practically  worthless  in  its  pure  fonn 
for  such  purposes,  some  of  the  alloys  of  alumJTinm 
with  other  metals  stand  second  only  to  the  best 
steels  among  the  metals,  and  are  even  superior  to 
these  in  their  ease  of  manufacture  without  impair- 
ment of  their  more  valuable  diaracteristics. 

Aerial  Uetal  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  lith- 
ium, is  remarkably  strong,  and  in  some  qualities  is 
only  one  and  one-half  times  as  heavy  as  water. 

Alnman  is  an  alloy  of  88%  aluminum  with  10% 
zinc  and  2%  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  aluminum  alloys  and  is  readily  forged  and 
milled,  but  its  weight  is  an  objection  to  it. 
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Argentalimn  is  a  recently  patented  alloy  of 
altuumum  and  Bilver,  originated  in  Germany. 
Little  data  concerning  its  qualities  are  as  yet  avail- 
able, though  in  the  preferred  proportions  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  known  to  be  about  2.9. 

Ohromalnminnm  is  another  Qerman  alloy  of 
patented  formula,  containing  aluminum  with 
chromium  and  other  ingredients.  It  weighs  the 
same  as  argentalium  and  is  stronger  than  any 
other  known  aluminum  alloy,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Yery  highest  qualities  of 
magnalium. 

Magnalium  is  an  alloy  of  aliumnum  and  mag- 
nesium, the  proportion  of  the  latter  varying  from 
2%  to  10%.  Its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  pure 
aluminum,  and  in  its  strongest  qualities — those 
containing  the  most  magnesium — it  has  been  ex- 
tensively applied  in  aeronautical  engineering.  It 
resists  corrosion  about  as  well  as  aluminum,  and 
is  readily  cast,  forged,  machined,  rolled,  and 
drawn,  with  little  difficulty  in  realizing  its  excel- 
lent qualities  in  the  final  manufactured  shapes. 

Nickel-Alnminnm  is  rather  heavier  and  not  as 
strong  as  magnalitun. 

Fartinium,  or  Victoria-Aluminum,  is  a  more  or 
less  secret  aluminum  alloy  much  used  in  Europe 
for  automobile  crankcases  and  gearboxes.  It  con- 
tains very  small  proportions  of  copper  and  zinc, 
casts  well,  and  is  very  light. 

Wolframininm  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  with 
tungsten,  with  traces  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  Qerman  patent  and  is  extensively 
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used  in  the  Zeppelin  dirigibles  (see  Page  87). 
Wolframimum  is  readily  worked  into  almost  any 
desired  form,  and  is  fidly  as  strong  as  the  more 
practical  qualities  of  magnalium,  but  it  weighs 
more  than  the  generality  of  aluminmn  alloys. 

BBASSES  AND  BBONZE8 

Copper  with  zinc,  tin,  aluminum,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  constitutes  the  various  qualities  of  brasses 
and  bronzes,  which,  while  strong  and  easily 
worked,  tend  to  be  rather  too  heavy  for  most 
aeronautical  purposes. 

Altuniniim  Bionie,  of  90%  copper  with  10% 
aluminum,  is  very  tough  and  elastic,  almost  incor- 
rodible, and  little  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  casts  and  machines  well  with  proper 
methods,  but  is  very  heavy. 

PhCM^hor  Bronie  is  exceptionally  strong  in 
^^_^^  the  form  of  wire  and  ranall  fit- 

'*^~"^  ""  tings,  such  as  tumbuckles  and 
the  like. 

METAL  PABTB 


_  Of  the  metal  parts  most  used 

tdt  1^  '^^pJSi  in  modem  aerial  vehicles,  those 

iw.     It    will     •itter  -              ...              .                     J   :_ 

jg»ij^j«,*«wtato  of  greatest  importance  and  m- 

vu^oJlSS^  VT'i  terest  are  the  various  quahties  of 

GMtefJMSc.*°A^w  wire,  strut  sockets,  tumbuckles, 

tb*  flattMcd  piM«  •(  and  wire  tighteners.   Several  ap- 

■tecl  tBbln>  ibows  at  •  °      .         .  .                .             . 


tecl  toMni  ibows  at  • 
■  th*  middle "- 


proved  methods  of  fastening  vire 
ends  are  illustrated  in  Figure 
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noon  183.— Stmt  Socketa  and  TonboeklM.  A,  B,  uid  C  an  cut  alml- 
nnm  loeketa  lor  tba  ■tUctmient  of  itrnts  to  the  tide*  ot  aom  BMotm^ 
D  li  inch  ■  soclKt  with  the  addlUoa  et  *  lug  tar  tbt  attacbDunt  of  a  hlac«d 
namber.  B  la  tor  tha  attacbmeDt  ot  a  atrnt  to  th«  and  of  a  ctdw  awmbal. 
F  la  a  Btrnt  tip,  toe  binflni  to  •  aoeket  ot  tha  tTpc  D.  Q,  H,  1,  L,  aad  M 
•re  tonbdcklM,  wltA  oppMlteiy-threadad  anda,  tor  tlaliteaiai  wire  ataja. 
Tbeaa  an  opent«d  br  a  pin  thrmt  throngb  tba  center  aolea,  ud  ara  loelwd 

r   ruDDlnc  a  irlre  tbronfh  tbla  and  the  win  ajca  In   tba  mda.     K  la  a 


almllar  tnnbnefcla,  bat  UT... 

la  a  bolt,  c7«-*nde4  tot  tba  • __  _    _.___. 

clamplDK  wooden  ban  totetliw,  and  O  b  a  wire  ttchtcnar,  alallat  t. 

In  FlfDn  les,  tba  applleatlMi  ot  wUeb  doaa  net  laroln  cnttlnc  tba  wlia. 

181,  while  in  Figure  182  are  shown  groups  of 
stxut  sockets  and  tumbuckles,  and  in  Pigure  183  a 
wire  tightener  that  avoids  cut- 
ting the  wire. 


COBDAGE  AND  TEXTILES 

Cordage  is  of  great  utility 
from  many  standpoints,  and 
though  much  weaker  than  wire  for  a  given  size, 
with  some  materials  it  compares  most  favorably 
with  the  metals  on  the  basis  of  a  given  weigjit, 
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while  its  great  flexibility  and  reliability  are  poo- 
tive  advantages.  It  is  used  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  wire. 

Fabrics  for  covering  wing  surfaces  probably 
possess  greater  all-around  advantages  than  anj 
of  the  alternative  materials  that  are  occaaonall; 
proposed  or  tried,  and  like  the  other  materials  on 
which  the  aeronautical  constructor  must  rely  are 
easily  worked  up  and  comparatively  cheap,  in  even 
the  best  qualities. 

Ootton  cord,  though  very  strong,  is  less  tsed 
than  cotton  fabric,  which  is  the  commonest  mate- 
rial of  aeroplane  coverings,  of  which  a  vaiie^  of 
typical  textures  is  illustrated  in  Figure  184^ 

Linen  fabrics  have  been  discussed  on  Page  91 

Silk  fabrics  also  have  been  considered  herein- 
before (see  Page  93). 

PAINTS  AND  VABNISHES 

Next  in  importance  to  the  production  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  structure  are  the  means  of 
maintainiz^  it  so.  These  particularly  involve 
avoidance  of  warping,  loosening,  and  rusting,  due 
to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  can  be  best  guarded 
against  by  the  proper  application  of  suitable 
finishes. 

Alnminam  Paint  is  used  over  all  wooden  sat- 
faces  of  the  Wright  madiines  for  a  double  pu^ 
pose.  One  is  the  protection  of  the  wood  and  tbe 
other  is  the  exposure  of  the  least  checking  or 
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craekmg,  which  the  inehisticity  of  this  finish  makes 
at  once  apparent  in  the  form  of  fine  black  lines. 

Oils,  especially  boiled  linseed  oil,  exercise  a 
marked  preservatiTe  effect  upon  woods  to  which 
they  are  applied.  It  is  a  question  though,  whether 
the  sometimes  recommended  soaking  of  wood  in 
oU  does  not  materially  weaken  it. 

Shellacs,  both  yellow  and  white,  because  of 
tiieir  quick  and  smooth-drying  qualities,  are 
among  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  of  finishing  materials. 

Spar  Varnish  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  covering  for  glued  joints  and  other 
elements  upon  which  the  action  of  moisture  is  to 
be  feared. 

UUcellaneona  finishes,  other  than  the  fore- 
going, exist  in  great  variety.  Most  worthy  of 
present  consideration  are  the  various  enamels, 
japans,  and  lacquers  used  to  protect  metal  surfaces 
from  rust  and  corrosion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Of  other  materials  interesting  to  the  student 
of  practical  aeronautics  there  is  a  considerable 
number. 

Catgut,  from  the  intestines  of  small  animals, 
resembles  rawhide  in  its  quality  of  stretching 
when  wet  and  duinking  as  it  dries,  making  it 
excellent  for  tightly-wrapped  bindings  of  spar 
ends.  It  is  much  used  in  musical  instruments  and 
for  stringing  snowshoes,  tennis  racquets,  etc. 
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China  OnuM,  used  for  chair  seats,  is  five-axthB 
as  strong  as  silk,  section  for  section,  and  is  little 
if  any  heavier. 

Hair,  especially  hiunan  hair,  is  little  inferior  to 
silk  in  strength  and  li^tness. 

Bairtiide  is  much  used  for  covering  and  bind- 
ing together  the  parts  of  wooden  saddle  trees, 
being  applied  wet  and  allowed  to  shrink  on.  Thus 
used  it  would  appear  to  have  value  in  aeml- 
vehicle  elements,  as  is  suggested  in  Figure  180. 

Silk  Oord  is,  almost  without  exception  even 
among  the  metals,  one  of  the  strongest  stmctural 
materials  known,  as  is  evident  from  the  tabular 
comparisons  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Silkworm  Out,  the  so-called  "catgut"  of  fish- 
line  leaders,  is  very  close  to  silk  in  strength. 

ASSEMBLING  MATEBIALS  AND  METHODS 

A  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  wood 
or  other  structures  of  great  strength  is  that  of 
devising  joints  of  strength  equal  to  that  of  the 
unbroken  material,  the  best  joints  tending  to  fall 
much  short  of  the  strength  that  it  is  easy  to  secure 
in  unbroken  members. 

Nails  for  fastening  together  wooden  parts  are, 
though  a  common  method,  a  most  inadequate  one 
for  anything  so  delicate  and  exacting  as  a  flyii^* 
machine  structure. 

Olnes  and  Oements  afford  much  stronger  con- 
structions, especially  when  used  in  combination 
with  wrappings  of  wire,  cord,  leather,  or  rawhide, 
while  reinforcement  by  metal  plates  and  enlai^ 
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ends  to  the  members  is  found  of  great  advantage 
in  wood  structures. 

Screws,  judiciously  used  to  prevent  the  slip- 
ping apart  of  different  elements  rather  than  as 
the  sole  means  of  securing  them  together,  are  not 
positively  objectionable,  though  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  them. 

Bolts,  of  small  diameter  and  high-quality  steel, 
and  with  large  washers  under  heads  and  nuts,  are 
successfully  utilized  in  many  modem  aeroplanes, 
through  wood  and  metal  members  proportioned  to 
receive  the  bolt  holes  without  weakening. 

Olipe,  of  the  type  illustrated  at  N,  Pigure  182, 
are  excellent  for  clamping  two  or  more  wooden 
bars  together. 

Bivets,  while  not  the  best,  constitute  an  easily- 
applied  and  fairly  effective  means  of  joining  light 
metal  parts  together. 

Electric  Welding  is  an  almost  perfect  though 
not  always  readily  applicable  method,  of  joining 
parts  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  with  mini- 
mum impairment  of  strength. 

Autogenous  Welding,  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
tense but  readily-localized  heat  of  the  oxy-acetyl- 
ene  flame,  is  an  excellent  modem  method  that  in 
expert  hands  is  easily  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  assembling  operations. 

Brajdng,  which  is  practically  a  means  of  solder- 
ing iron  and  steel  with  a  solder  of  very  soft  brass, 
or  "spelter",  was  first  developed  into  a  really  reli- 
able and  effective  process  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bicycle  industry.    Brazed  joints  appear  well  and 
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hold  well,  but  the  prolonged  heating  they  mvoWe 
weakens  all  but  the  softest  annealed  steels. 

Soldering,  properly  done,  is  a  dependable 
means  of  securing  light  parts  together,  or  of  rein- 
forcing parts  primarily  held  by  other  means,  as  in 
the  case  of  twisted  wire  ends  (see  Figure  181), 
which  may  be  soldered  to  afEord  added  security. 

TABCLAB  COMPARISON  OF  MATERIA!^ 


1^—65 — ^-*S— >k — 65  —  ^ — 65 


FiGUBE  135. — Scale  Drawings  of  Wright  Biplaae.  This  biplane  pHrticularl;  difFen  from  U 
others  in  its  uee  of  a  runner  alighting  gear  G  G,  starting  being  effected  b;  auxiliar;  devices,  invixt 
ing  a  HmaJl  truck  on  which  the  machine  is  mounted,  a  wooden  rail  on  which  this  truck  runs,  and  . 
derrick  and  weight  arrangement  for  imparting  the  initial  impulse.  The  advantages  of  this  bjbut. 
are  several.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  machine  is  lighter  than  those  in  which  wheeled  atartiL| 
gears  are  provided,  free  flight  is  attained  with  a  much  shorter  run,  and  the  runners  are  decided, 
superior  to  wheels  for  alighting  on  rough  ground,  over  which  the^  slide  with  a  minimum  risk  < 
breakage.  The  maia  planes  C  D  are  double  surfaced,  with  double  ribs  and  enclosed  wing  bars,  ax< 
are  narrowed  at  their  ends.  All  of  the  front  rectangles  are  rigidlj  trussed  by  diagonal  wires,  i 
also  are  the  center  rectangles  at  the  rear,  but  the  four  outer  rear  rectangles  are  kept  in  shape  onl, 
by  the  movable  guys  F  F  F  F,  which  pass  over  the  pulleys  E  E  E  E.  The  consequence  is  that  endwi- 
movement  of  the  lower  of  these  wires,  effected  by  the  sidewise  movement  of  a  lever,  oppoaitL-i 
warps  the  wing  tips  in  such  a  manner  as  to  control  lateral  balance  and  steering.  The  double  ve- 
tical  rudder  J,  carried  on  the  spars  K  K,  is  worked  by  a  forward  and  backward  movement  of  tii 
same  lever  that  when  laterally  moved  controls  the  wing  warping,  so  that  angular  movements  of  thi 
lever  exert  a  compound  controlling  effect.  The  front  elevator  U  is  normally  flat  in  the  late^ 
Wright  machines  but  when  moved  by  the  operating  bar  I  from  the  lever  N  it  does  not  merely  pivot- 
it  springs  into  cur\'ed  form,  with  the  concavity  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  BO  thu 
a  surface  of  maximum  effectivenesa  is  presented  to  the  air.  This  construction,  which  is  the  subje'i 
of  a  patent,  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  Figure  84.  Propulsion  is  by  twin  propellers  A  B,  8}  feet  ' 
diameter,  oppositely  rotated  by  the  ingenious  double-chain  driving  system  originated  by  the  Wright. 
in  which  one  chain— that  to  the  sprocket  Q — ia  crossed,  while  the  other — to  0 — is  used  in  the  norma 
tnanoer.  The  engine,  with  shaft  at  P,  is  a  25'horaepower,  four-cylinder,  water-cooled  deaigu,  weig'i 
ing  about  180  pounds.  A  radiator  composed  of  vertically -placed  flat  copper  tubes  extending  tl 
whole  distance  between  the  main  surface.*)  takes  care  of  the  cooling.  Two  or  three  passengers  can  b 
carried,  seated  near  the  center  of  the  lower  surface — just  enough  to  one  side  to  balance  the  weigl 
of  the  motor — with  their  feet  braced  against  the  bar  3f.  For  convenience  in  storing  and  shippin. 
the  outer  ends  of  the  main  surfaces  dismount  at  R  R,  while  the  runners  disconnect  under  the  froi 
edges  of  tbe  surfaces.  Tlie  runners  in  the  latest  Wrigbt  maohines  are  made  considerably  highr 
than  formerly.  The  weights  of  the  different  Wrigbt  machines  have  ranged  from  800  pounds  to  12c 
pounds,  varying  with  the  design  and  the  weight  of  fuel  and  passengers  carried.  All  dimennons  at 
given  in  inches,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  principal  wooden  member 
are  included.  For  further  details  of  the  Wright  construction,  reference  should  be  had  to  Kgures  74 
7S,  1X0,  139,  161,  163,  165,  166,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  and  196. 
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*Tbli  Indd  method  of  maklni  irelfbt-for'WelBht  InatMd  of  bnlk-tar-bulk 
compariaona  of  itrencUi  la  borrowal  from  B.  H,  TbnratoD'a  "Ualerlalt  of 
AenmauHe  M»gl»etrinp" ,  a  Iiapcr  that  waa  prcaeatail  before  the  Intematlanal 
CoDferenc*  on  Aerial  NarUatloii.  beld  at  Ctitcaso  la  1898,  and  which  conUtiw 
toaeb  Information  and  data  hardly  excelled  In  completenoaa  and  tccazmcj  Ib 
*nj  more  np-to4it<  pnbiieatloD. 

TBANBVEBBE  STBENGTH  OF  WOOD  BABSf 


CHAFTEB  TWELTE 

TYPICAL  AEROPLANES 

Hie  mformatioii  and  data  contained  in  this 
chapttf  are  intended  to  provide  the  practical 
worker  with  such  particiilars  and  details  of  sue- 
eessful  modem  aeroplanes  as  will  enable  him 
readily  to  reproduce  and  operate  at  least  the 
simpler  machines,  several  of  which  are  ezceedin^y 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  build — a  fact  that  ia  as 
absolutely  true  as  it  is  generally  imappredated 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  either  in  the  text 
or  in  the  scale  drawings  that  pertain  to  this  chap- 
ter, to  supply  slavishly  accurate  data  concemmg 
every  trifling  detail  of  the  machines  considered 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced a  number  of  carefully-considered  changes 
in  wholly  minor  details,  intended  to  reduce  the 
labor  and  cost  of  construction  in  directions  that 
otherwise  might  prove  sources  of  difficulty  to  the 
amateur  experimenter. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
neither  the  construction  nor  operation  of  the  best 
modem  aeroplanes  call  for  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  expertn^s  they  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  demand.  On  the  contrary,  rather  than 
much  knowledge  the  construction  of  an  aeroplane 
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requires  much  care — the  most  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  every  last  detail.  As  for 
the  matter  of  operation,  with  many  of  the  most 
successful  machines  this  is  absolutdy  easier  than 
learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  so  tar  as  mere  manual 
skill  is  concerned}  though  the  need  of  a  cool  head 
and  reasonable  daring  is  not  to  be  escaped. 

By  far  the  most  essential  points  in  aeroplane 
building  are  provision  of  the  correct  wing  curva- 
tures and  the  proper  proportioning,  arrangement, 
and  control  of  the  different  sustaining,  8tabili2ing, 
and  balancing  surfaces — with  due  attention,  of 
course,  to  structural  strength  and  security.  The 
latter,  however,  may  be  quite  safely  left  to  any- 
one possessed  of  reasonable  mechanical  ability  to 
carry  out  largely  in  accordance  with  individual 
ideas  and  facilities,  which  with  the  exercise  of  rea*' 
sonable  judgment  are  as  likely  to  prove  practical 
and  Batisfactory  in  one  case  as  in  another. 

The  initial  practise  flights  with  a  new  or  un- 
familiar machine  should  never  und^  any  circum- 
stances be  undertaken  in  the  slightest  wind,  or 
elsewhere  than  over  an  unobstructed  and  very  uni- 
form surface  of  great  extent,  permitting  close-to- 
the-ground  flight  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
running  into  terrestrial  obstacles. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  too,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  reader  may  undertake  the  building 
and  operation  of  such  constructions  as  may  be  pro- 
tected by  patents,  that  the  law  only  permits  this 
when  such  reproduction  is  done  not  merely  for 
exclusively  personal  use  (which  many  persons 
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imagine  is  allowed)  but  solely  and  only  for  ilie 
purpose  of  effectii^  improvement. 

ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANES 

These  highly  successful  machines,  which  in 
their  latest  fonns  have  evolved  to  the  constmctioD 
illustrated  in  Figure  212,  which  shows  the  dimen-i 
sions  and  outlines  of  the  "Antoinette  VII",  with 
which  Hubert  Latham  made  his  second  attempt  to 
cross  the  English  Channel,  are  much  too  compli- 
cated for  the  amateur  to  build,  as  must  be  yoj 
evident  from  the  details  of  the  Antoinette  irisg 
structures  shown  in  Figures  71,  72,  and  101. 

BLEBIOT  MONOPLANES 

These  remarkable  machines  are  at  present  bniU 
in  three  principal  models,  of  whidi  the  single  pas- 
senger, the  "Bleriot  XI",  is  much  the  most  inters 
esting,  it  being  simple  and  inexpensive  to  build, 
light  in  weight  and  very  portable,  and  a  wonder- 
fully safe  and  speedy  flier,  as  is  sufficiently  attested 
in  the  records  it  holds.  In  reproducing  this 
machine,  it  will  be  sufBcient  to  follow  substantially 
the  details  given  in  Figure  197.  The  exact  curva- 
tures of  the  wing  sections  are  not  to  be  had  io 
quite  exact  figures,  but  the  curves  shown  in  this 
scale  drawing  are  dose  enough  approximations  to 
afford  satisfactory  operation  when  enlai^d  to  the 
actual  size.  Most  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  mono- 
plane— the  clips  for  assembling  the  framing,  the 
tumbuckles,  the  wheels  and  tiree,  the  motors,  and 
the  aluminum-alloy  frame  braces  and  strut  sockets 
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are  to  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices  in 
Eiirope.  In  addition  to  following  Figure  197,  for 
a  clear  idea  of  minor  parts  a  study  ^ould  be  made 
of  Figures  1,  73,  112,  118,  157,  164,  171,  199,  200, 
201,  245,  246,  247,  and  249.  The  weight  should  be 
kept  down  to  about  440  pounds  for  the  bare 
machine,  and  must  not  exceed  700  pounds  with 
fuel  and  passenger.  The  weight  of  the  22  horse- 
power Anzani  motor  with  which  one  of  these  ma- 
chines was  flown  across  the  English  Channel  was 
144  pounds,  that  of  the  wheeled  alighting  gear  was 
65  poimds,  and  of  the  frame,  or  fuselage,  about  60 
pounds. 

CHANUTE  QUDEBS 

These  gliders,  with  which  such  remarkable 
work    was    done   at    Bune    Park,    Indiana,    in 
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1895,  were  built  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
forms,  that  from  which  the  Wri^t  biplane  was 
developed  being  illustrated  in  Pigure  237,  while 
the  essential  details  of  an  improved  construction 
are  shown  in  Figure  261.  Though  very  cheap  to 
build  and  quite  safe  and  practical  for  very  cau' 
tious  experimenting,  these  early  gliders  fail  to 
embody  so  many  superior  features  used  in  present 
machines  that  it  seems  hardly  advisable  for  the 
amateur  of  today  to  consider  tiiem  otherwise  than 
of  purely  historical  interest 

CODT  BIPLANE 

ThiB  biplane,  which  weighs  2,000  pounds  and  is 
the  largest  that  has  ever  flown,  is  patterned  rathev 
closely  after  the  lines  of  the  Wright  machines,  the 
chief  differences  being  the  greater  size  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  controlling  lateral  balance  by 
manipulating  the  forward  elevator  elements  as 
ailerons.  Interesting  and  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent features  of  design  are  the  arching  of  both  of 
the  main  surfaces,  the  flattening  of  the  main 
sustaining  surfaces  towards  their  ends,  and  the 
extensive  use  of  bamboo  members,  wrapped 
between  joints  to  prevent  splitting. 

Various  systems  of  arranging  the  main  surfaces 
have  been  experimented  with,  by  simply  changing 
the  lengths  of  the  vertical  spars  and  adjusting  the 
trussing.  The  latest  and  most  successful  is  that 
suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  front  view, 
B^ure  202,  in  which  it  is  seen  tiiat  the  9-foot  sepa- 
ration of  the  surfaces  at  their  centers  is  decreased 
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to  8  feet  at  their  ends,  with  the  lower  surface 
arched  about  6  inches  and  the  upper  18  inches. 

Further  details  regarding  the  structural  details 
of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  Figure  202. 

CUBTISS  BD'LANE 

The  main  structure  of  this  machine  is  a  central 
body  portion  EEK,  Figure  228  (also  see  Figure 
229),  moimted  upon  three  20x2i,^-inch  pneumatic- 
tired  wheels,  and  built  of  bamboo  and  Oregon 
spruce. 

The  main  surfaces  are  slightly  ciu^ed,  as  shown 
at  8,  and  the  chord  measurement  of  the  surfaces  is 
4^  feet,  with  a  span  of  29  feet.  There  are  24 
light  laminated  spruce  ribs  in  each  main  surface, 
and  the  fabric,  rubber-faced  silk,  is  wrapped 
around  the  front  crossbars  of  the  wing  frames  and 
kept  taut  at  their  rear  edg%  by  wire  edgings 
drawn  tight  over  each  rib  end.  The  silk  is  applied 
in  laced-on  panels — ^a  6-foot  center  section  and  four 
5-foot  sections  to  each  surface,  with  18-inch 
extensions  at  the  ends  of  the  wings. 

The  horizontal  rudder  /,  with  two  surfaces, 
each  2x6  feet  and  spaced  2  feet  apart  by  five  struts 
along  each  edge,  is  placed  10  feet  in  front  of  the 
main  surfaces,  while  a  single  horizontal  surface  of 
the  same  size  is  carried  10  feet  to  the  rear  to  serve 
as  a  steadying  tail.  The  vertical  rudder  is 
21^x2^  feet.  The  triangular  steadying  surface  «, 
at  the  center  of  this  rudder,  is  no  longer  used. 

Lateral  balance  is  provided  by  the  two  ailerons 
MM,  each  2x6  feet,  located  half-way  between  the 
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ends  of  tiie  main  planes  and  with  their  centen 
aligned  with  the  two  end  pairs  of  main-enrface 
struts,  80  that  these  balancing  planes  extend  far- 
ther to  the  sides  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
machine. 

As  the  machine  stands  on  the  ground  the  an^^e 
of  incidence  of  the  chords  is  about  6°.  This  is  but 
little  reduced  when  the  machine  is  in  flight. 

The  main  surfaces  are  separated  4%  feet  by 
six  spruce  struts  along  each  edge,  one  for  every 
four  spaces  between  ribs  except  at  the  center  and 
ends,  the  latter  overhanging  the  end  struts  18 
inches  and  the  center  space  having  five  rib-open- 
ings between  struts.  All  rectangles  thus  fonned 
are  rigidly  braced  by  stranded  diagonal  wirea. 
From  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  four  struts 
at  the  comers  of  the  center  section,  two  similar 
12-foot  bamboo  members  are  carried  forward  and 
rearward  to  junddonB  with  the  sides  of  the  front 
and  rear  elevators,  whidi  are  pivoted  at  these  junc- 
tion points.  The  ends  of  the  front  elevator  are  of 
crossed  steel  tubes,  with  the  pivotal  points  vdl 
forward,  under  the  center  of  pressure. 

From  about  the  centers  of  the  rear  pair  of  extra 
struts  in  the  middle  of  the  main  surfaces,  two  of 
the  heaviest  spruce  members  (about  1^x2  inches) 
used  in  the  madiine  extend  downwardly  and  for 
wardly  to  a  junction  with  the  axle  ends  of  the  front 
wheel  of  the  running  gear — about  5  feet  in  front 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  main  surfaces.  These 
members  are  attached  to  the  front  pair  of  extra 
struts,  immediately  in  front  of  which  the  seat  is 
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placed  for  the  operator,  with  a  foot  rest  in  front 
of  the  seat. 

The  front  wheel  of  the  running  gear  is  carried 
in  an  ordinary  bicycle  fork,  and  is  additionaUy 
braced  by  a  vertical  member  from  this  fork  to 
cross  membeis  between  the  four  bamboo  braces  of 
the  front-elevator  support.  These  two  cross  mem- 
bers are  in  turn  braced  by  vertical  side  bars 
between  their  ends,  tying  together  each  side  pair 
of  bamboo  elevator  toaces.  Two  struts  also  run, 
one  from  eadi  side  of  tiie  front  wheel,  forward  to 
a  cross  tie  about  18  inches  from  the  junctiu'e  of 
each  side  pair  of  elevator  braces. 

The  rear  wheels  of  the  running  gear  are  located 
under  the  rear  center  pair  of  main  frame  struts, 
in  bicycle  forks,  and  are  stayed  laterally  and  fore- 
and-aft  chiefly  by  framing  of  light  steel  tubes. 
From  the  center  of  this  steel  frame  a  wooden  bar 
runs  forward  to  the  front  wheeL  Light  wooden 
runners^  to  protect  the  lower  wing  ends  in  landing, 
are  placed  under  the  end  pairs  of  struts.  All  parts 
of  the  framing  are  liberally  wire-braced. 

CJontrol  of  height  is  by  a  bamboo  steering  pillar 
running  from  the  steering  wheel  to  the  center  front 
strut  of  the  front  elevator,  this  strut  rising  above 
the  upper  elevator  surface  to  bold  the  front  edge 
of  tiie  triangular  steadying  surface,  previously 
mentioned.  Pushing  or  pulling  on  the  steering 
wheel  causes  the  machine  to  descend  or  ascend. 
Turning  the  steering  wheel  operates  the  vertical 
rear  rudder  through  a  wire  cable  running  in  a 
groove  in  the  rim  of  the  wheeL    The  balancing 
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planes  are  worked  b;  swinging  the  body  sidevise 
in  a  steel  crotch,  the  side  of  the  planes  lifted  being 
the  side  swung  away  from. 

A  spoon  brake  applied  by  a  bamboo  plnnger  to 
the  tire  of  the  front  wheel  permits  quick  stopping 
after  alighting  and  holds  the  machine  for  the  start 

FASUAN  BIPLANX 

This  biplane—shown  in  Figures  81,  143,  207, 
and  208 — ^in  a  general  way  copies  the  earlier  Voiaiii 
constructions  (see  Figures  174^  204,  and  205),:&(Hn 
which  it  was  developed  by  the  addition  of  the 
hii^;ed  ailerons  a  a  a.  Figure  142,  the  reanonl  of 
the  vertical  panel  surfaces,  and  the  combiDation 
of  runners  with  the  wheeled  ali^ting  g^ar. 

LANOLET  HACmNE  | 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  should  know,  tiie 
large  Langley  double  monoplane,  which  {dimged 
in  the  Potomac  because  of  defects  in  its  starting 
gear  after  similar  models  had  proved  thoroughly 
operative,  is  quite  capable  of  flying  in  calm 
weatheiv- with  probably  some  doubt  as  to  its 
ability  to  land  otherwise  than  on  water  without  a 
smashup.  Its  details  were  simply  elaboratioDS  of 
those  shown  in  Figure  70,  but  its  reconstruction 
in  the  present  era  of  better  proved  fliers  could 
possess  only  technical,  rather  than  practical 
interest.  I 

LILIENTHAL'8  MACHINES 

These  machines,  Uke  those  of  Chanute,  Lang-       i 
ley,  Filcher,  and  Maxim,  are  now  properly  to  be 
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regarded  as  successful  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
past   rather  than   of  present   achievement,  so, 
though  they  flew,  and  under  certain  conditions 
flew    moderately    well, 
they  cannot  he  said  to 
possess     any     features 
that  would  warrant  fur- 
ther   experiment    with 
them    The  earlier  Lilienthal  gliders  were  moncH 
planes,  illustrated  in  Figures  230  and  231,  and 
with  details  given  in 
Figure    263,    but    the 
final  construction  was 
the  biplane  sketched  in 
Figure  232.    This  can- 

°*^^-  proved  any  great  merit 

up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  that  resulted  from  it, 
though  it  was  l^e  final  form  to  which  Lilienthal 
had  evolved  bis  ideas. 


TiavM  2S2. — LUIantliari  Blplali«^ 
UAXIH  HULTIFLANE 

This  great  machine,  the  heaviest  ever  built, 
proved  quite  capable  of  lifting  its  weight,  but  there 
is  little  reason  now  to  suppose,  in  the  l^t  of  more 
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recent  knowledge,  that  it  could  without  radical 
modification  have  accomplished  controlled  sni 
continued  flight.  Its  general  appearance  is  very 
well  suggested  in  Figures  235  and  236. 
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MONTOOUEBT  MACHINE 

This  glider  is  of  such  absolutely  proved  capa- 
bilities, and  is  designed  upon  such  sound  priQ- 


FiGUU  1ST. — Scale  Drawinga  of  Bleriot  MoDoplane  Number  XI.  Besidn 
being  one  of  the  moat  Buceeasful  of  preseDt-day  fliers,  tbis  machine  ia  a  con* 
pantivel;  lunple  aoil  ineipeosive  one  to  build.  The  maio  element  is  the  IwOagt, 
or  frame,  A,  which  is  aimplj  built  of  four  main  members  of  of  poplar,  BQ«nleii 
b/  transvene  bars  spaced  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  whole  rigidly  truMat  bj 
diagonal  wires  A  crossing  all  rectangles.  This  frame  is  of  largest  siie  at  lit 
front  and  in  its  vertical  aspect  tapers  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  rear,  but  in  its  t*^ 
aspect  the  taper  is  not  so  great.  The  wings  D  D  are  double  surfaced,  with  the 
wing  baia  inside  the  double  ribs,  and  the  ends  are  rounded — more  from  Uie 
rear  than  from  the  front.  Thej  are  demountably  attached  to  tbe  siilea  of  tlie 
bodj,  which  in  its  forward  portion  is  covered  with  fabric  but  at  the  rear  ia  left 
open.  The  front  edges  of  the  wings  are  rigidlj  stayed  b;  flat  steel  tapes  »  w  v  ' 
sod  xxxx  (not  wires)  to  the  overhead  framing  H  and  to  the  chassis.  The  \eti 
edges  can  be  differentially  warped  by  puUlng  on  the  wires  (lit,  which  »r« 
attached  to  tbe  pedestal  G  and  operated  by  the  wheel  N.  Tbe  rear  raddei  ! 
effects  horiiontal  steering,  and  is  controlled  by  the  pedal  P.  Vertical  steering 
is  by  the  rocking  tips  K  K  at  the  rear  surface  £.  The  starling  and  aliglit^iig 
gear  consists  primarily  ot'  tbe  two  filed  wheels  B  B,  which  sning  on  tbe  links  no, 
against  tbe  rods  C  C.  They  are  strained  down  by  elastic  aprioga,  which  absorb 
Ihe  shock  in  landing,  but  their  downward  movement  is  limited  by  leather  Btraps. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  cooatruction  of  tbe  chassis,  that  the  front  of  tbe  frame  i 
rests  upon  the  two  rods  tl  N,  which  are  crossed  at  top  and  bottom,  reepeetirelj, 
by  the  bars  etn,  thos^  bars  carrying  at  their  ends  the  vertical  wooden  columiu  oa 
which  tbe  sleeies  at  the  tops  of  b  b  slide.  The  single  rear  caster  wheel  is  mountd 
to  abHurb  shock  by  the  action  of  a  device  closely  resembling  that  employed  foi 
the  front  wbeels.  Propulsion  is  by  the  single  wooden  tractor  screw  J,  Ej  feel  in 
diameter,  and  mounted  ilirectly  on  the  engine  shaft.  Tbe  engine  shown  il  tli<' 
three- cylinder,  V-shapeil,  air-cooletl  Anznni,  of  22-25  horsepower,  with  which  tlic 
crossing  uf  the  EngliBh  <  Ihannel  was  accomplished,  but  many  other  motors  h(>c 
been  succeasfully  used  on  the  same  machines.  The  pilot's  seat  at  M  ia  eon- 
fortably  located  in  a  small  cockpit,  as  shown.  In  the  side  view,  the  mafhine  is 
shown  in  its  flying  attitude,  its  ground  attitude  being  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Tbe  machine  operates  very  successfully  aa  a  road  vehicle  with  tbe  wini* 
dismounted  and  tied  against  the  sides  of  Ihe  frame,  steering  being  them  effaeteii 
by  the  rudder  F,  the  surfaces  E  K  K  keeping  the  rear  end  off  the  ground.  Dimeo 
siona  are  given  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet. 
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ciples,  that  with  substantial  eonstraction  and 
proper  precautions  it  is  probably  one  of  the  safest 
of  all  machines  with  which  to  practise  flying.  The 
drawing  and  details  given  in  Figure  225  do  not 
conform  in  certain  minor  measurements,  propor- 
tions, and  details  to  the  machines  used  in  the  Oali- 
fomia  flights,  but  have  been  compiled  from  a  copy 
rather  hurriedly  built  by  the  writer  for  personal 
experiment.  Tley  are  close  enough,  however,  to 
the  description  of  Montgomery's  own  machines, 
as  illustrated  in  Figures  226  and  227  and  in  the 
patent  drawings  in  Figure  260,  to  supply  a  basis 
from  which  the  cautious  student  will  be  able  to 
secure  remarkably  successful  flights  if  he  will 
develop  the  apparatus  and  his  own  abilities  in  a 
conservative  manner,  preferably  by  practise  over 
water.  This  machine  being  a  patented  device,  no 
one  can  reproduce  or  use  it  unless  prepared  at 
any  time  to  prove  that  such  reproduction  or  use  is 
solely  for  experimental  purposes,  with  a  view  to 
improvonent 

m^HEB  0UDEB8 

Judged  by  most  of  the 
results  obtained,  espe- 
cially when  flown  kitewise 
by  towing  through  the  air 
at  the  end  of  a  cord,  the  later  Pilcher  gliders, 
sketched  in  Figures  233  and  234,  were  very  safe  in 
calm  weather.  Even  the  tragedy  that  residted  in 
the  death  of  their  designer  was  definitely  due  to 
a  breakage,  rather  than  to  any  fault  fairly  ascrib- 
able  to  the  prindple  of  the  machines,  though  they 
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lacked  the  stabilizing  and  balancing  elements  of 
eiurent  conatructiona. 

K.  E.  p.  1I0N0PLAJIE8 

These  machines,  which  have  sustained  more 
weight  per  iinit  of  area  than  any  other  built,  and 
on  occasion  have  proved  excellent  fliers,  are  still 
the  subjects  of  frequent 
.  modification  and  mudi  ez- 
perimentii^  by  their  de- 
signer, Bobert  Esnault- 
Pelterie,  besides  which 
they  are  rather  difficult  to  build.  For  these  reasons 
no  drawings  are  given  of  their  conBtruction,  but 
the  views  in  Figures  U9,  222,  223,  and  252  have 
been  selected  with  the  special  purpose  of  convef- 
ing  a  clear  idea  of  tiieir  essential  details. 

SANTOS-DUUONT  MONOPLANE 

This  wonderful  little  madiine,  of  well-proved 
flying  capabilities,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  any  other  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  reach  results  at  the  least  pc»sible 
expense  and  with  a  Tninimnm  of  experimenting. 
Moreover,  Santos-Dumont  has  unselfikhly  refused 
to  patent  any  of  the  details  on  which  he  might  have 
secured  protection,  frankly  desiring  that  the 
widest  possible  use  be  made  of  his  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  working  drawing  and  details  in  figure 
221,  Figures  102,  116,  141,  217,  218,  219,  220,  and 
238  should  be  studied  as  examples  of  Santo§- 
Diunont's  experimental  and  fiiud  constructiooB. 
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TOISIN  BIPLANB 

The  Voisin  biplanes  are  almost  as  simple  and 
stable  as  the  box  kites  that  they  so  closely  re- 
semble, besides  which  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
they  constitute  the  least  patented  and  the  least 
patentable  of  all  constructions.  For  this  reason 
anyone  who  may  choose  to  work  from  the  draw- 
ings and  details  given  in  Figures  206,  and  172, 204, 
and  205  can  do  so  with  the  assurance  of  reaching 
a  successful  result  with  a  minimum  conflict  with 
patent  rights. 

WBIOHT  BIPLANE 

This  widely  known  machine  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  power- 
diiven  aeroplanes,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
thorough  expert  in  its  use,  besides  which  it  is 
quite  simple  and  inexpensive  to  reproduce.  The 
Wrights,  however,  very  positively  assert  the 
broadest  possible  claims  on  its  construction,  and 
at  present  evince  a  disposition  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  all  machines  not  of  their 
design  or  manufacture.  The  essential  details  of 
the  most  modem  type  of  Wright  biplane  are,  how- 
ever, given  in  Figures  110, 134, 161,  163,  165,  and 
166,  and  in  Figures  185  to  196,  inclusive,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  reader  will  use  his  own  judg- 
ment about  avoiding  possible  infringement.  The 
exact  wing  curves  of  the  Wright  machines  have 
not  been  published,  but  it  is  known  that  in  success- 
ful models  they  are  parabolic,  with  the  chord  very 
long  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

ACCESSORIES 

In  eonsidering  the  development  of  aeronautical 
mechaniamSf  it  is  evident  that  besides  the  flyii^ 
mechanism  proper  there  is  inevitably  involved  an 
increasing  number  of  one  kind  and  another  of 
accessoiy  devices,  most  of  which  will  have  to  be 
especially  devised  or  adapted  for  the  new  needs. 

Many  of  these  accessories  in  thranselves  preseot 
problrans  demanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest 
investigators.  For  example,  the  necessity  for  the 
strongest  possible  Ughts,  to  penetrate  great  dis- 
tances into  foggy  atmospheres,  the  need  for  de- 
vices for  keeping  track  of  speeds  and  distances 
traveled,  and  particularly  to  aid  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  strai^t  courses  against  tendencies  to  la^ 
eral  drift,  are  most  apparent  In  addition  to  these 
th^re  is  the  more  perfectly  met  requirement  of 
means  for  indicating  altitudes,  temperatures,  etc 

UOHTINO  STSTBUS 

Naturally,  in  casting  about  for  means  of  illmni- 
nation  and  light  projection  suitable  for  application 
to  aerial  vehicles,  the  most  valuable  suggestions  are 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  derived  &om  the 
aatomobUe. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  various  types  of  acetyl- 
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ene  lighting  systems — oil  lamps,  electric  lamps, 
etc.,  found  suitable  for  automobile  use — can  be 
more  or  less  readily  applied  to  the  newer  purpose, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  such  appli- 
cation entirely  satisf  actoiy  being  the  necessity  for 
even  greater  light-giving  power  with  an  absolutely- 
minimized  weight 

ELBCTSIC  LIOBTING 

Electric  lighting  so  far  has  not  been  eztenaiTely 
applied  to  automobile  illumination,  though  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  vogue. 

This  appears  to  be  mainly  because  the  storage 
battery  is  too  decidedly  heavy  as  a  source  of  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  current— a  difficulty  that  in  its 
present  developmrait  condemns  it  utterly  for  appli- 
cation to  aeronautical  vehicles— while  the  difficulty 
of  running  a  dynamo  from  a  connection  with  the 
variable-speed  engine  that  must  be  used  for  pro- 
pelling the  car,  without  at  the  same  time  getting 
into  most  serious  problems  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent regulation,  is  the  other  of  the  two  great  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  application  of  electric  lighting 
to  automobiles. 

Advantages  of  TJnlf  orm  MxAox  Speed,  such  as 
seems  invariably  to  be  required  in  the  use  of  any 
aeronautical  engine,  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  the 
electric  dynamo  from  the  shortcomings  and  dis- 
abilities  tiiat  it  is  found  to  possess  in  attempted 
applications  to  automobile  lighting. 

Arc  Lamps  constitute  the  most  concentrated 
and  efficient  of  all  devices  for  utilizing  electric  cur- 
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rent  to  produce  lig^t,  though  they  hardly  can  be 
considered  the  most  convenient,  since  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation  the  maintenance  of  the  are  in  the 
focus  of  a  paraboloid  mirror  must  be  secured  either 
bj  frequent  hand-adjustment  or  by  complicated 
antomatic  adjustment. 

IneandoBoent  lAmpe  are  far  and  away  the  ni<»t 
convement,  simple,  and  reliable  of  all  forms  of 
electric  illiunination,  and  in  the  modem  metallic- 
filament  lamps — ^the  t»"tAlnTn  and  particularly  the 
tungsten — are  remarkably  efficient  some  modem 
tungsten  lamps  consuming  little  more  than  one 
watt  of  current  to  the  candlepower.  By  the  esp& 
dient  of  cloBely-coiling  the  filaments,  the  Ught 
source  in  an  incandescent  lamp  can  be  very  closely 
located  in  the  focus  of  tiie  mirror  or  lens,  thus 
securing  a  more  concentrated  and  powerful  beam 
with  less  actual  candlepower  than  is  required  with 
most  other  lypes  of  lamps.  Another  advantage,  in 
providing  against  burned-out  lamps,  is  that  re- 
placements are  very  light  to  carry  and  are  readily 
placed  in  the  sockets. 

An  objection  to  the  tui^;sten  lamp  in  ordinary 
uses  is  the  fragilily  of  the  filament,  especially  in 
lamps  of  high  candlepower  worked  on  high  voltages 
— involving  very  long  and  fine  filaments.  Tungsten 
lamps  for  automobile  service,  however,  have  been 
made  very  substantial  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
shortness  and  thickness  of  the  filaments  suitable 
for  operating  with  the  low  candlepowers  and  from 
the  low  voltages  commonly  used.  With  the  dynamo 
as  a  Bouree  of  current,  as  seems  the  likely  devdop* 


FlOUBE  202. — Scale  Drawings  of  Co<lj  Biplane.  TliiB  machine,  though  an  eicellent  flier,  i*  so 
and  cumberBome  that  its  rt'productioo  is  hardly  a  tasli  for  llie  amateur — unless  a  reduced  (oi 
undertaten.  Id  its  general  details,  this  biplane  ie  very  closely  patterned  after  the  Wright  ma' 
with  numerouH  differences  ia  minor  particulars.  The  main  planes  A  A  are  double  surfaced, 
built-up  ribs  that  enclose  the  wing  bars  in  such  manner  aB  to  avoid  the  poseible  resistances  thai  n 
set  up  when  these  are  exposed.  In  trussing  up  the  wings,  the  best  results  are  secured  with  ■ 
Dounced  droop  or  arching  of  the  surfaces,  tia  is  suggested  by  the  dotted  Hues  in  the  front  vip»~. 
arching  is  greater  for  the  upper  surface  than  for  the  lower.  The  end  ribs  are  of  flatter  eur 
than  those  nearer  the  center,  much  as  iu  the  Montgomery  glider,  and  to  this  feature  doubtless  is 
attributed  the  speeily  flight  of  which  this  biplane  Is  i:apable,  in  spite  of  its  combination  of  grei 
with  not  extraordinarily  high  power.  Lateral  balance  is  maintained  very  peeuliaj-ly — by  ilisi 
manipulation  of  the  rocking  elevator  surfaces  B  B,  which  when  worked  together  serve  merely  ti 
up  or  down,  but  which  otherwise  tilt  the  machine  to  right  or  left.  Id  addition  to  this  means  of  c 
wing  warping  has  been  successfully  applieil,  as  also  has  been  the  use  of  ailerons.  In  fact,  nl 
means  have  been  experimented  with,  both  independently  and  iu  varioua  combinations.  The  opcm 
£  B  is  by  the  control  rods  K  K  which  move  in  unison  with  a  forward  or  rearward  swinging 
steering  pillar  and  oppositely  when  the  wheel  F  is  rotated.  The  vertical  surface  O  is  simply  a 
ing  surface,  but  the  single  rear  rudder  J  is  pedal  coiifrollod  and  serves  to  eounternct  the  lag 
outer  side  of  the  machine  in  turning.  Propulsion  is  by  twin  propellers  E  E,  oppositely  rovoKe 
erossed-chain  driving  system  practically  identical  with  that  used  by  the  Wtights.  The  chai 
specially  built  by  an  English  chaiu  manufacturer  to  provide  the  lateral  flexibility  desirable  for 
ing  the  best  results  with  croaseil  drive.  The  starting  and  alighting  gear  consists  of  a  three' 
chassis  DDE  ami  the  springy  wooden  skid  /.  Wing  wheels  CC  are  used  at  the  ends  of  thi 
main  surfaces  to  protect  them  from  damage  in  case  of  sidcwise  tilting  in  landing.  Liberal 
bamboo  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  but  all  bamboo  spars  are  tightly  wrapped  wi 
or  wire  between  joints  to  prevent  splitting.  The  weight  of  the  finished  machine,  with  fuel  an 
is  over  a  ton.  The  seat  for  the  pilot  is  directly  behind  the  control  wheel,  with  that  for  a  pf 
somewhat  higher  and  further  to  the  rear.  While  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  that  the  average 
menter  copy  this  particular  aeroplane,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  its  construction  embodies  ni;i 
tures  of  interest  and  value  that  might  well  be  applied  in  smaller  or  modified  machines.  Furtl 
its  great  size  constitutes  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
introducing  elements  of  uncertainly  or  of  undue  fragility.    Dimensions  are  given  in  feet  and  ini: 
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ment  in  aeronautics,  higher  voltage  Be^ns  certain 
to  be  desirable  from  most  standpoints — ^lightness, 
efficiency,  etc. — which  may  direct  the  use  of  tung- 
sten lamps  into  rather  fragile  types.  Against  this, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  in  any  type  of  flying  ma- 
chine there  is  no  such  jolting  as  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  automobile,  the  machine  riding  on  the  air 
with  almost  perfect  smoothness. 

The  NemHt  Lamp,  the  current  consumption  of 
which  is  about  1.5  watts  to  the  candlepower,  is 
a  sort  of  incandescent 
lamp  of  very  remark- 
able design,  in  which 
the  very  short  and  thick 
filament  is  composed  of 

/^Tirln  nf    Rnmp    nf    ihp  Fraou     240.— Snuected     Vtmt 

OXIOS  OI     SUmti     Ol     Uie  ^a           me  ^ower  6,  at  tha  form 

vttTa     mofala -nritiM-  "'  ™  p«r«boloI a _  mirror  o,  receltM 

rare  meLaiS  —  prmCl-  cnrmit  from  a*  dTnamo  a,  with  the 

.<  •             •                    _   3  Qioal  baUndiu:  coll  Id  the  cltcolt  at 

pally    ztrcomum    and    /.  -nw  beatiw  «>ii  s,  bowmr.  i* 

'^,,    •;  .  ,  Bonnted    on    the    hand-muilpuUted 

Vttnum — ^IS  a  SOOd  con-  •"!  a,  ki  that  it  U  ihant«d  lato  the 
juwiuiu      Ao  »  6"""  "v  ctrcnlt  by   the  iwltch  a  when  It  li 

d  u  c  t  o  r  of  electricity    •""«  "» •"  pronmity  to ». 
only  when  heated,  and  is  so  refractory  that  it  does 
not  require  enclosure  in  a  vacuum  to  permit  its  use 
without  burning  out. 

ACBTTLENE 

Acetylene  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  richest  of 
all  the  hydrocarbon  gases,  making  it  exceptionally 
weU  adapted  to  the  production  of  intensely-liuni- 
nous  fluDCs  with  only  small  gas  consumption. 
Acetylene  is  most  conveniently  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  calcium-carbid,  the  reaction 
turning  the  calcium-carbid  into  quicklime — which 
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is  slacked  by  the  action  of  the  waters— while  the 
carbon  released  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbid  eranbines  with  the  hydrogen  released  by 
the  dec<nnpo8ition  of  the  water  to  produce  the 
acetylene. 

Storage  Tanks  for  transporting  acetylene  in 
manufactured  form,  dissolved  under  pressure  in 
acetone,  are  widely  used  for  automobile  lifting 
and  are  exceptionally  safe  and  convenient  Such 
tanks  containing  thirty  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  com- 
monly made  cylindrical,  about  6  inches  in  diameta 
and  16  inches  long,  and  weigh  about  30  pounds. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  a  tank,  under 
Uie  ordinary  pressure  of  something  like  225 
pounds  to  tiie  square  inch,  and  first  filled  with 
asbestos  or  other  absorbent  material  and  enoi^ 
liquid  acetone  to  fill  the  tank  full,  will  contain  con- 
siderably more  acetylene,  dissolved  in  the  acetone 
(like  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  water  of  soda-foun- 
tain beverages),  than  can  be  placed  in  the  s&me 
tank  empty.  Also,  while  the  gas  compressed  into 
the  empty  tank  would  be  a  very  dangerous  ezpb- 
nve,  its  storage  in  the  acetone  seems  to  make  it 
perfectly  safe,  it  automatically  evaporating  as 
required  for  use  only  as  the  pressure  is  released. 

Acetylene  Oeneraton  have  the  advantage  over 
acetylene  storage  tanks  that  they  are  rather  lighter 
for  a  given  gas  production  than  a  tank  for  the 
storage  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gas.  There  are 
two  fundamental  systems  of  acetylene  generation- 
one  involving  tiie  "carbid-feed"  generator,  and 
the  other  the  *' water-feed."    By  all  means  the 
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most  successful  type  of  automobile  generator  cai> 
ries  the  carbid  in  a  wire  ba^et  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  container,  with  water  above  the  basket  and 
considerable  receiving  space  below  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  slacked  carbid  which  is  jarred  out  be- 
tween the  wires.  Such  generators  operate  best 
when  subjected  to  considerable  shaking,  making 
them  even  less  available  for  aeronautical  use  than 
for  automobile  use,  and  are  very  prone  to  heat  up, 
with  a  consequent  production  of  tarry  gas  and 
much  obstruction  of  piping  by  gummy  deposits  and 
condensed  moisture. 

Acetylene  Bnmen  require  provision  for  admix- 
ture of  the  acetylene  with  a  great  excess  of  air, 
since  otherwise  a  blue-flame  or  imperfect  combus- 
tion results,  but  given  sufficient  air  admixture  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  the  production  of  an 
intensely  luminous  flame  of  great  brilliancy,  and 
of  a  quallly  more  nearly  approaching  sunlight 
tiian  any  other  artificial  illuminanl  The  most 
widely  used  acetylene  burners  are  of  double-jet 
types,  arranged  to  impinge  two  round  jets  upon 
each  other  at  right  angles — the  two  flattening  at 
tile  point  of  juncture  into  a  wide,  flat  flame. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  a  new  type  of  acet- 
ylene burner  has  come  into  use  in  which  only  a 
single  flat  opening  is  used,  in  a  general  way  ratiier 
similar  to  the  ordinary  straight  slit  in  common 
illuminating  gas-burners  but  provided  with  several 
openings  for  the  inspiration  and  admixture  of  the 
necessary  air  required,  without  the  c(miplication 
and  objections  that  apply  to  the  common  type. 
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OXTGEK  STSTEHS 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  veij-concentrated 
high-power  iUiumnation  ia  the  caleinm  light,  in 
which  a  small  button  of  lime  is  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  the  exceedingly  hot  blue  flame  from 
an  osy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  This  particular  form, 
which  is  still  much  used  for  stereopticon  projec- 
tion, especially  where  electricity  is  not  available, 
requires  to  be  modified  to  present  any  possibility  of 
use  from  aerial-Tehicle  standpoints. 

With  Hydrogen  it  of  course  is  necessary  to 
carry  a  tank  of  hydrogen  gas  xmder  pressure,  as 
well  as  tiie  necessary  oxygen  stored  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  Gtosoline,  however,  used  from  the  regular 
supply  for  the  engine,  only  an  oxygen  tank  being 
carried,  there  have  been  developed  quite  satisfac- 
tory automobile  headlights  in  which  a  jet  of  vapor^ 
ized  gasoline  is  burned  in  combination  with  a  jet 
of  oxygen,  the  regulation  caleiiun  button  being  used 
to  produce  the  white  and  powerful  light  by  its 
incandescence. 

With  Acetylene  and  oxygen  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  blue  flame  stated  by  some  authorities  to 
be  even  hotter  than  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and 
therefore  capable  of  producing  an  even  more  bril- 
liant light  in  combination  with  the  lime. 

INCANDESCENT  MANTLES 

Incandescent  mantles  kept  hot  by  a  blue  flame 
from  a  more  or  less  modified  form  of  Bunsen 
burner  have  within  recent  years  become  one  of  the 
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FieiTKB  206. — Seals  Drawings  of  Farmau  '■   Voisia.     The  niain  planee  

A  A  at  tbia  machiue,  nhich  is  of  the  eh«rtkcteriBtic  Voisio  caaatruction,  are  'I' 

double  surfaced,  over  built-up  ribs  enclosing  the  wing  bare.     Lateral  eqai-  | 

librium  is  maintained  who]];  b;  the  automatic  action  of  the  rertical  panels  t 

between  the  ends  of  the  main  surfaces  and  those  of  the  tail  /.     Horizontal  | 

steering  ii  effected  b;  the  vertical  rudder  K,  operated  lij  taming  the  wheel 

H,  bnt  the  machine  can  turn  onlj  in  very  wide  curves.     Vertical  steering  is 

bj  the  front  elevator,  the  two  elements  of  which,  F  F,  can  be  rockeil  only  in  ' 

unison   bj  pushing  or  pulling  on  the  wheel  B,  which  coauects  with  them 

througb  the  hinged  joint  G.     M  is  simplj  &  forwardiy  extended  fr&menorb,  :     ~^  K 

or  prow,  to  carry  F F  ami  brace  the  alighting  gear  CC DD.      This  alighting  '      I 

gear  consistB  of  the  two  wheels  CC  rigidly  mounted  in  the  framework  D D, 

which  under  shock  tIbcb  as  a  unit  against  the  springs  E  E.    Two  small  caster  it 

wheels  at  A'  serve  to  support  the  tail  J,  which  is  merely  a  stabilizing  element. 

An  eight  cylinder,  watcr-eooleil,  V-shaped  Antoinette  motor  of  5ii  horsepower  I 

furnished  the  power  in  the  particular  machine  described,  in  which  the  TJ-  j      .   V; 

foot  single  propeller  nas  mounted  directly  upon  the  engine  crankshaft,  but  I 

many  different   engines  have  been  used   in  different   Voisin  macfainea,  and  MSI^^ 

in  at  least  one  instance  flights  have  been  accomplished  with  a  gearei]-down  ^-- 

propcller.     The  fuel  tank  is  shown  at  0,  the  radiator  at  P,  and  the  pilot's  i 

seat  at  /.     Weights  of  different  elements  of  a  recent  Voisin  machine  are  as 

follows;      Main  surfaces,  ISO  pounds;  chassis,  2150  poun<ls ;  tail   framing,  40  > 

pounds;   tail  surfaces,  55  pounds;   tail  wbeela,  13  pounds;   vertical  rudder.  1 

10  pounds;   elevator,  33  pounds;   engine,  320  pounds;   radiator  and  water,  | 

80  pounds;   pilot,  170  pounds — a  total  of  1,150  pounds.     The  area  of  the 

main  surfaces  is  445  square  feet;  of  the  elevator,  45  square  feet;   and  of  V  — ' 

the  vertical  ruilder,  16j  square  feet,    AH  dimensions  are  given  in  inches.   For  | 

further  details  of  the  Voisin  machines  reference  should  Iw  had  to  Figure  '■  1 

88,  showing  tbe  frame  of  the  newest  biplane  of  this  make,  from  wbieh  the  | 

forward  elevator  is  eliminated ;   Figure   142,  sboniiig   Farman  's   modifies-  ; 

tion  of  the  Voisin  into  a  triplane;  Figure  168,  showing  a  machine  of  this  ' 

type  rising  from   the  ground;   Figure   172,  picturing  the  Voisin  alighting  j 

gear;    Figure  203,  showing  the  most  recent   model   of   this  machine;   and  ' 

Figures  204  and  205,  giving  characteristic  views  of  recent  Voisins.  \J      
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commonest  of  all  means  of  illuminating  buildii^;s, 
streets,  etc.,  and  are  in  their  best  forms  very  effec- 
tive, durable,  and  of  sufficiently-concentrated  in- 
tensity to  permit  of  their  use  with  reflectors. 

Latterly  the  incandescent  mantle  has  been  very 
successfully  applied  to  the  illumination  of  railway 
carfa,  in  which  the  jarring  unquestionably  is  mudi 
greater  than  in  aerial  Tehicles.  Mantles  for  this 
purpose  usually  are  made  very  smi^  of  the  in- 
verted type,  and,  if  necessary,  as  hard  and  almost 
as  strong  as  porcelain. 

With  Oas,  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  prefer- 
able for  ordinary  use,  chiefly  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  railway  cars  the  richer  and  purer 
hydrocarbons  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  Pintsch 
system,  in  which  acetylene  is  used  in  combination 
with  other  gases,  are  found  most  satisfactory. 

With  Liquid  Tnels  incandescent  mantles  can  be 
operated  very  successfully,  the  best  fuels  being 
gasoline,  alcohol,  and  kerosene,  in  the  order  named. 


That  oil  lamps  are  not  without  points  of  su- 
periority over  many  of  the  most  scientific  and 
highly-developed  methods  of  light  production  is 
rather  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  in  many 
wa^  primitive  sjrstem,  for  such  important  services 
as  railway  switch  lamps,  s^nals,  cars,  lighthouses, 
etc.,  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  any- 
thing more  modem. 

Sperm  Oil,  with  or  without  modifying  admix- 
tures, possesses  certain  points  of  superiority  over 
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kerosene  and  other  petroleum  oils,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  much  xised  in  lighthouses,  signal  lamps, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  and  cleanliness  is  sought. 

Kerosene  is  superior  to  most  other  oils  in  its 
calorific  value  for  direct  combustion  by  the  use  of 
a  wick,  besides  which  it  is  universally  available. 

BEFLECTOBS 

Since  the  light  from  most  ordinary  sources  of 

illumination  is  more  or  less  evenly  cast  in  every 

_  _  -.  —  ____  direction,    its    projec- 

—  —  — ,. tion  in  a  single  direc- 

'  "ZSZ  tion,  as  is  usually  re- 

"^~  -  — quired  for  vehicle  use, 

Z  and  as  must  be  espe- 

IHSZ.  Z  Z  ~  ~~  ^^^y   ^^    ^'^se    for 

aerial  vehicles,  re- 

'i_~Z.  Zl—ZZ  Qwires  the  use  of  a  re- 

—  fracting    surface    de- 

Z^ZZZZ^ZS-Z  signed  to  collect  and 

-LcM  Mimr.   Bbow-  gather  all  the  radiating 

__ —  .l>bt  fiom  tha  foeoi  U  _  i    ,    . 

rtfract«d  br  tSt  itus  and  rvflectcd   ravs  as  complctelv  as 

hj  lU  mlmir  bMklnc  Into  m  beam  of  •^  f  J 

paraUel  raj*  pOSSlblc  lUto  a  COmpact 

beam  of  non-divergent  parallel  rajB.  In  automo- 
bile lamps  the  so-called  "lens  mirrors"  are  chiefly 
used,  being  composed  of  glass  lenses,  parabolically 
curved  in  their  sections  and  their  rear  surfaces 
silvered  with  a  reflecting  coating.  Such  mirrors 
naturally  possess  an  immunity  from  tarnish,  par- 
ticularly with  open  flames,  that  is  not  possessed  by 
metal  reflectors.  A  typical  lens  mirror  is  shown  in 
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a  machine  a  triplnnp. 
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Figure    241.      Metallic  i"-Vri 

reflectors,  however,   in  £££^^ 

deep  paraboloid  form,  of  zzz-z.\i 

the  locomotive-reflector  ^^^f^- 

type,  intercept  and  re-  :i>»j 

fleet  in  a  desired  direo-  z.z.irCz 

tion  a  greater  quantity  r£rrz: 

of  the  light  than  any  ™f/-" 

other    type,    especially  iHiii 

if  a  plano-convex  lens,  ---"-"- 

Figure  242,  is  placed  in  i^*Tiij;^t;^gT5t£,^ 

front     of     the     flame    to      »«■»    ^^ttm  panbalaU    utal    n- 
,,  ,,  _  Hector   tLit   rctractod    br    tb«   piano- 

eather  the  cone  of  ravs    ««>*«  >»■  ^  tnwt  «t  tk«  u«m 

^  ''  kotirMt  tfte  portloB  01  tbt  nctal  tv- 

that  wotdd  pass  out  the    a'«r^"M^^;;'a!f«5:1I 
end  of  the  paraboloid.       ST'^^'"'  """*"  th. .«-.  t, 

ASRANQEICENT  OF  LIGHTS 

With  an  land  and  water  vehicles,  standard  sys- 
tems of  lighting  arrangements  are  establidied  by 
custom  and  often  by  law.  For  example,  all  the 
world  over,  a  modem  automobile  carries  two  front 
headlights  (usually  acetylene),  oft«i  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  oil  or  other  side  lamps  showing  a 
beam  ahead  as  well  as  a  less  amoimt  of  light  at  the 
side,  and  a  sin^e  red  tail  lamp.  A  single,  powerful 
searchlight  or  projector,  mounted  liigh  on  the  c^ 
ter  of  the  dashboard,  is  often  added  for  rough 
cross-country  travel.  For  water  craft  the  most 
usual  requirement  is  that  of  a  red  Mght  showing 
forward  and  to  tiie  port  (left)  side  with  a  green 
light  forward  and  to  stiuboard  (right),  though 
various  arrangements  of  mas&ead  ligtais,  «tmn 
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lights,  and  not  infrequently  powerful  searcbli^tB 
shown  forward,  are  in  extensive  use. 

In  case  of  the  really  great  derelopment  and 
multiplication  of  aerial  traffic  which  many  believe 
to  be  impending,  there  might  be  a  further  netxasity 
for  distinguishing  between  the  lights  of  difEerent 
air  craft  by  characteristic  arrangements  of  hglitfl 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ocean  liners. 

SPEED  Ain)  DISTANCE  UEASUBEMENTS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  certain  to  be  the  correct  or  even  approzi- 
mately  correct  estimation  of  speed  and  distance. 
To  begin  with  there  is  the  sufficient  difficulty  of 
constructing  any  highly-accurate  device  for  ex- 
actly registering  the  speed  at  which  the  air  passes 
a  given  point,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  measuring  the  progress  of  any  given  point 
through  the  air.  But  in  addition  to  this  question 
there  is  the  much  greater  one  of  allowii^;  for  the 
drift  of  the  vehicle  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmosphere  across  the  surface  below — a  drift  that 
can  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  E^>eed  of  the  ve- 
hicle over  the  earth's  surface,  or  that  can  produce 
leeway  drift  far  in  excess  of  the  most  ever  encoun- 
tered in  water  navigation. 

AN1UI0METEBS 

Anemometers,  for  the  estimation  of  speeds 
through  the  air,  will  doubtlras  closely  resemble  the 
very  valuable  and  satisfactory  devices  that  are 
widely  used  by  weather-bureau  and  meteorolo^cal 
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stations  for  re- 
cording wind 
velocities.  The 
commonest  form  is 
the  four-arm  tyjw 
illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 243,  with  hemi- 
spherical cups  at 
the  end  of  each 
arm,  the  greater 
resistance  opposed 
by  the  concave 
sides  of  these  cups 
over  that  opiKwed 
by  the  convex     ^       „..    .  .. 

/  ,  ,  PiODta    24S. — Anemometer    Speed    ■ 

flinfia  iimimrxr  vati-  tuiee  Beconfcr.     Tlie  tape,  br  the  KTeatec  r*- 

BJUtHJ  CaUBing  van  ^ttuiM   of    tbeir    i»ataJn   oitt   thftr    tautex 

a-finn    in    i-'ha   a-r\aaA  ""rtMes,    caiue    the    TcrtJcml   ibtft   to   rerolre 

aUOU  in  inc  Speea  at  a  rate  ptvportlonate  to  the  movenient  thronA 

a  ,     !•  J.1      I  the  air.    The  ipeed  and  total  noiaber  of  rero- 

01      rotation      tbat  intlom  are  ihown  In  mllea  pec  boat  and  mllea 
traveled,    br    the    aqtomoblle    epeed    Indicator 

VerV      ClOSelV      at)-  ""'  ""  odometer  at  the  baie  <rf  the  ihafL 

proximates  varia- 
tion in  the  movement  of  the  air — or  through  the 
air.  Another  common  form  of  anemometer  is  that 
in  which  a  small  windmill-like  fan  is  revolved  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  its  vanes.  This 
type  always  must  be  faced  to  the  wind. 

Either  of  the  types  of  anemometer  described 
can  be  connected  up  to  ordinary  speed-indicating 
or  revolution-coimting  devices,  as  pictured  in 
Figure  243. 

inCSLLANBOUB 

Another  possible  method  of  keeping  track  of 
distance  traveled  through  the  air  is  simply  by  a 
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revolution  counter  or  a  speed  indicator,  or  both, 
driven  from  the  prc^>dler  shaft  An  mmal  pro- 
peller of  good  design  gives  a  very  uniform  slip 
from  its  theoretical  rate  of  pitch  prepress  (see 
Pages  239  and  244),  for  vihich  reason  each  revo- 
lution of  the  propc^er  means  a  quite  definite  dis- 
tance moved  through  the  air.  So,  with  a  sufScient 
amount  of  preliminary  experiment  to  determine 
the  average  amount  of  such  movement  with  a  giv^i 
niunber  of  revolutions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
calibrate  a  speed  indicator  or  revolution  counter 
to  register  from  the  propeller  turns  a  clos^  accu- 
rate indication  of  the  speed  and  the  amoimt  of 
travel.  Something  of  this  sort  is  very  commonly 
done  in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,  the  ei^- 
neers  of  which  invariably  place  greater  reliance 
on  the  record  of  propeller  revolutions  than  they 
do  upon  any  other  available  means  of  determinii^ 
speed  or  distance. 

COMPASS 

The  magnetic  compass,  the  use  of  which  is  con- 
temporaneous with  almost  the  earliest  history  of 
navigation,  tiiough  its  really  scientific  application 
is  more  due  to  the  modem  mariner,  wiU  undoubt- 
edly serve  a  purpose  in  the  aerial  craft  of  the 
future,  though  in  its  application  to  these  there  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  some  most  serious  difficulties. 

The  particular  shortcoming  of  the  compass  as 
a  useful  adjunct  to  aerial  navigation  is  that 
while  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  show  the  different 
directions  with  absolute  or  approximate  accuracy, 
it  affords  little  aseuranee  that  the  vehicle  is  really 


FICURE  215. — F 


—Itear  View  of  Antolnecle  VII.  Thin  Ik  tht  machlae  w 
flew  20  mllcB  Id  bit  second  attciii'>t  to  crosa  the  Ensllah  ChBiinpl.  AIlcrOE 
tavor  of  rocking  the  whole  wlDg.  and  the  alltrhtlni  B'^ar  ta  rrduced  to  tb?  n 
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progressmg  in  any  given  direction,  even  thoiigli 
It  be  kept  headed  in  this  directi<m  and  continuously 
driven  at  full  speed.  This  is  because  in  addition 
to  the  actual  movement  through  the  air  there  also 
must  be  considered  the  movement  of  the  air  itself— 
a  movement  that  will  be  of  evident  effect  if  the 
ground  is  in  sight,  but  which  at  night  or  over  water 
can  hardly  disclose  itself  even  though  it  may  be 
causing  a  lateral  or  angular  drift,  or  even  a  direct 
movement  backwards,  at  greater  speed  than  the 
air  speed  of  the  vehicle.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten the  most  interesting  case  in  which  this  effect 
has  been  observed  occurred  in  Bleriot's  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  in  the  course  of  which, 
during  a  very  few  minutes  when  the  land  on  both 
sides  was  out  of  sight  because  of  fog,  several  miles 
leeway  were  made  in  spite  of  a  supposed  proper 
direction  of  the  machine,  involving  subsequent 
coasting  along  the  English  shore  to  make  a  landing 
at  the  point  for  which  a  supposedly  straight  course 
had  been  steered  at  tiie  outset  (see  Figure  265), 

ETXED-DIAL   COMPASSES 

Compasses  in  which  the  dial  is  fixed,  with  the 
needle  moving  over  it,  are  commonly  used  for  sur- 
veying because  of  certain  points  of  convenience 
that  they  possess  for  this  purpose.  They  also  are 
used,  though  for  this  purpose  they  are  less  suit- 
able, by  explorers  and  others  in  going  over  land. 


FLOATING  DIAL  C 

Compasses  in  which  the  dial  is  fastened  to  the 
needle,  which  is  attached  with  its  points  in  registry 
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with  tiie  north  and  south  marks  on  tiie  dial,  and  the 
whole  so  mounted  as  to  turn  very  hghtly— usually 
by  floating  in  a  liquid — constitute  the  common  form 
of  mariner's  compass.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  pointing  not  only  the  north  and  south,  but  the 
other  cardinal  and  intermediate  directions  in  such 
a  way  that  any  given  direction  can  be  readily  seen 
at  a  glance,  without  revolving  the  case. 

BAROUETESS 

A  barometer  carried  on  an  aerial  vehicle  serves 
two  purposes,  that  of  indicating  altitude  and  that 
of  forecasting  weather  changes.  In  either  ease 
the  barometer  is  simply  a  pressure  gage,  indicating 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  any  given  time. 

MEBCUBIAL  BAB0METEB8 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  type  of  barometer  is 
that  in  which  the  air  pressure  is  balanced  against 
that  of  a  colmnn  of  mercury,  the  weight  of  this 
liquid  being  so  great  that  a  thirty-inch  column  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch — balancing  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  given  area  at  sea  level 

ANEBOm  BABOMETEBS 

In  aneroid  barometers  the  air  pressure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  the  pressure  against  the  thin 
metal  sides  of  one  or  more  flat  vacuum  chambers, 
of  thin,  elastic,  metal  disks,  between  which  springs 
are  placed  to  resist  the  pressure.  A  simple  multi- 
plying device  converts  the  very  slight  movement 


FiauSK   21T.— SMe  View  of  SnntOB-Dunionfs  Belt-Driven  MonoplBne. 


li'iGiruE   218.-_Pront   View  of  San I09-DU moat's  Belt-Driven   Monopli 
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of  the  Tacuum-cell  walls  into  the  more  ample  move* 
ment  of  a  hand  around  a  circular  dial. 

WIND  VANES 

The  mounting  of  a  small  wind  vane  on  an  aerial 
vehicle  is  useful  not  in  that  it  can  afford  any  indi- 
cation of  lateral  drift  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  but 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  show  leeway  made  from 
a  straight  course  through  tiie  efEeot  of  unsymmetri- 
cal  forward  remstances  such  as  can  arise  in  the 
manipulation  or  adjustment  of  balancing  and  steer- 
ing devices.  To  be  of  the  highest  utility  such  a 
wind  Tane  should  indicate  not  only  lateral  but  also 
vertical  deviation,  for  which  reason  a  ball  or  gimbal 
mounting  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing. 

In  the  Wright  brothers*  experiments  they  often 
use  a  short  strip  of  tape  or  cloth,  perhaps  a  half- 
inch  wide  and  a  couple  of  feet  long,  tied  to  some 
forward  part  of  their  biplane  so  that  by  the  angle 
of  its  drifting  back  towards  the  operator  an  indi- 
cation is  bad  of  the  performance  of  the  vehicle. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSTBUMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  instruments 
already  enumerated  there  are  several  others  that 
might  conceivably  prove  useful  or  requisite. 

The  use  of  a  level  as  a  sort  of  grade  indicator 
to  show  angles  of  ascent  and  descent  must  be  of 
evident  utility.  Such  a  level  already  applied  in 
some  aeronautical  experiments  is  that  illustrated 
at  Figure  254,  in  which  the  body  is  a  light  metal 
cup,  covered  by  a  spherically  curved  glass  top  and 
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AUad  with  alcohol  suept  for  the  small  space  occn- 
pied  by  the  bubUe  at  the  top.  The  series  of  con- 
centric rings  or  grooves  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
^ass  cover,  made  visible  by  filling  with  black 
,  aHerd  kuteot  indicaticm.  of  loi^tudinal 
or  lateral  deviation  from  a 
normal  level  course  by  forc- 
ing the  bubble  away  from  its 
Donnal  position  at  the  center 
of  the  glass  to  a  position 
away  from  this  point  to  a 
^^^  -^^  distance  correspondiztg  with 
_  *^*^^  the  diange  in  level  and  in  a 
n* '  Mt^^SSarSi  S!t  dir«!tion  corresponding  with 
£!S^  ^^^S^^mJSH  the  direction  of  the  change. 
fir.^tt.^aSr***'*  ■*■  q«Mkly  mampulaWe 
sextant,  or  some  jn-actical  or 
approximatfl  equivalent  of  this  valuable  instru- 
ment of  navigation,  seems  to  be  the  one  en- 
dent  hope — aside  from  methods  of  dead  reckoning 
— ^for  determining  and  maintaining  a  course 
against  a  lateral  drift  due  to  the  wind,  as  sug- 
gested on  Page  423.  Hie  difficulties,  however,  of 
making  reliable  observations  of  sun  or  stars  from 
aerial  vehicles  are  likely  to  prove  very  great 

The  provision  of  a  timepiece  of  chronometer 
qualities  is  an  evident  necessity  if  long  aerial  voy- 
ages are  ever  to  be  undertaken.  As  is  well  under^ 
stood  by  all  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  navi- 
gation, an  accurate  chronometer  is  the  modern 
navigator's  chief^  reliance  for  determination  of  his 
lDngiixMl& 


r  or  BI«rlot  M  wilb  WlagB  Tied  OD   Frame. 


t   24e.^Pront   Vitw  at  BIcrlot   XI.   Showing  DemounMbLe   Wings. 


ITiaCHB  247,— Assemdlln?  Ulerlot  XI. 
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MISCELLANY 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  and  more 
evident  conaiderationB  that  disclose  themselves  in 
any  surrey  of  the  achievements  and  the  prospects 
of  modem  aerial  navigation,  there  is  discovered  a 
great  number  of  more  obscure  poBsibilitiea — ^possi- 
bilities at  the  present  time  impossible  to  appraise 
and  even  difficult  to  define,  but  nevertheless  con- 
stituting proper  subjects  for  some  measure  of 
attention. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  well  for  the 
reader  to  impress  upon  himself  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplanes  of  today,  despite  their  decidedly  re- 
markable recent  successes,  must  probably  bear  to 
the  more  nearly  perfected  mechanism  of  the  flying 
vehicle  of  the  not  distant  future  some  such  rela- 
tion as  was  sustained  by  the  automobile  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  wonderful,  practical,  popu- 
lar, economical,  and  in  every  essential  respect  suc- 
cessful vehicles  that  today  throng  the  streets  and 
roads  of  all  civilization,  and  around  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  which  there  has  devel- 
oped a  science  that  in  itself  constitutes  a  special 
department  of  engineering  and  an  industry  in 
which  are  invested  bimdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  may  sean  to  the  easual  reader  a  venturesome 
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thing  to  predict  any  similarly  extensive  develop- 
meat  of  aerial  vehicles.  Tet  it  is  to  be  rauem- 
bered  that  even  the  most  accustomed  forms  of 
modem  transportation — the  railway,  the  steam 
vessel,  the  bicycle,  tiie  automobile,  etc.,  all  had 
their  very  inception  actually  or  almost  within  the 
lifetimes  of  people  now  Uving,  while  without  ex- 
ception their  development  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  the  status  of  unquestioned  utility  has 
covered  much  shorter  periods. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  escaped  or  ovorlooked 
that  the  atmosphere  as  a  mediimi  of  travel  affords 
more  room  with  less  limitations  than  apply  to 
any  other  mode  of  transportation;  that  it  is  the 
medimn  used  by  birds  for  the  transportation  of 
considerable  weights  at  great  speeds  with  absurdly 
small  power;  and  that,  though  the  bird  possesses 
the  almost  inimitable  coordination  of  animal 
mechanism,  man  has  nevertheless  proved  already 
capable  of  imitating  this  coordination  and  control 
not  only  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  also  with 
remarkable  success  and  safety — ^the  lives  so  far 
lost  in  this  growing  conquest  of  the  air  with 
beavier-than-air  machines  being  much  smaller  for 
given  distances  traveled  than  proved  the  case  in 
the  development  of  apparently  much  safer  means 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  travel. 

APPLICATIONS 

Concerning  the  possible  and  probable  applica- 
tions of  aerial  vehicles,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  argue 
than  it  is  to  convince,  but  at  least  it  will  be  admit- 
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Fiousa  221.^Seale  DrairiagB  of  Santos- Duraont  Moooplane.  Tbia  is  tli«  ligbMI. 
letat  expensive,  and  one  of  the  moat  succeBsful  power- driven  aerDplaoes  jet  derelopeil. 
Tbe  main  frame  B  consists  of  three  bamboo  spars,  widely  spread  in  front  and  brought 
closelj  together  at  the  rear.  One  of  these  spars  is  above  and  the  other  tno  bekiw, 
aide  bj  side.  All  three  of  these  spars  sj^  cut  at  L,  so  tbat  the  machine  can  be  readil; 
taken  apart  ami  renssembJed  bj  use  of  the  tubular  tleeves  placed  at  this  poiDt.  Clnaelj 
applied  wrappings  of  wire  or  cord  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  bamboo  to  split. 
The  monoplane  Rustaining  wing  A  is  single  surfaced,  with  the  wing  bars  aa  tbe  rare- 
faction sirlr  of  the  ribs,  hdJ  there  is  no  attempt  to  round  the  wing  tips  or  flktten  tbe 
curves  of  the  end  sections.  The  lateral  balance  is  maintained  by  wing  warping,  bj 
the  wires  O  O,  which  pass  over  the  small  pulleys  shown  and  then  connect  directly  to  s 
lateral ly-moiabJe  vertical  le\er.  This  lever  is  ingeniously  operated  by  a  section  of 
tubing  sewn  into  the  bai-k  of  the  operator's  coat  and  slipped  over  the  lever  when  he  is 
in  tbe  canvas  seat  E,  so  thai  the  natural  awing  of  his  bojy  maintains  the  equilibrium. 
Fore-and-aft  balance  ia  secured  by  movement  of  the  horizontal  rudder  surface  J 
through  the  control  wire.i  A'  N  ami  tbe  lever  C,  tbe  spring  Q  serving  to  mnintaln  tbe 
wires  taut  in  nil  positions.  Lateral  stepring  is  by  tbe  vertical  rudder  I,  operated 
by  the  wires  MM  from  Ibe  wheel  D.  Several  machines  of  substantially  this  same 
type  have  been  sucfcanfully  flown  with  different  engines,  both  air  and  water  cooled, 
but  all  of  somewhat  similar  two  cylinder,  horizontal  opposed  types.  The  most  aatiafae- 
tory  results  have  been  securnl  with  the  Darracq  motor  pictured  in  Figure  116.  This 
engine  weighs  only  66  pounds,  though  it  devotopa  35  horaepower,  and  ia  water  cooled 
by  the  radiiitorn  K  K,  which  consist  simply  of  a  large  number  of  parallel  tubes  ar- 
ranged under  the  wing  surfni-ex.  The  gasoline  lank  is  at  P.  The  wooden  propeller  B. 
61  feet  in  diameter,  is  mounted  directly  on  the  engine  shaft,  a  portion  of  the  advanc- 
ing edge  of  the  sustaining  snrfacc  A  being  cut  away  to  accommoilate  it.  The  alight- 
ing gear  consists  simply  of  the  two  bicycle  wheels  F  F,  slanted  inwards  at  the  top  «s 
shown  in  the  front  view,  and  supplementcrl  by  the  tubular  metal  skid  in  front  of  tbe 
rear  rudders.  Tbe  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  mo  pounds.  Dimensions  are  given 
in  feet  and  inches.  For  further  details  of  the  Santoa-Dumont  machines,  of  the  par 
ticular  model  above  described  as  well  as  the  various  constructions  from  which  it  devd 
oped,  reference  should  be  had  to  Figures  116,  141,  217,  218,  218,  220,  and  838, 
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ted  that  such  TeMcles  must  find  some  fields  of  use- 
fulness, whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  contended  that 
these  fields  will  prove  exceedingly  broad  or  excep- 
tionally limited. 

WABTABE 

War  being  fundamentally  an  affair  of  danger 
and  disaster,  all  possible  strictures  that  can  be 
leveled  against  the  safety  of  aerial  vehicles  must 
lose  force  when  confronted  with  this  application. 
Much  discussion  and  speculation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  fly- 
ing machine  in  war — even  books  having  been  writ- 
ten in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  portray, 
often  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  phases  of  the 
warfare  of  the  future.* 

The  schemes  that  have  been  suggested  in  the 
way  of  tactics  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
aerial  warfare  cover  the  widest  possible  range, 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  plausible. 

A  somewhat  discussed  aspect  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine's war  possibilities  has  been  that  of  moxmting 
on  dirigibles  and  other  aerial  craft  firearms  of 
types  similar  to  those  of  the  smaller  calibers  used 
in  land  and  naval  warfare.  Because  of  the  great 
weight  of  even  the  lightest  of  effective  modem 
weapons,  the  considerable  weights  of  ammunition 
required,  and  the  comparatively  low  accuracy  in 
firing  at  moving  targets  from  unstable  platforms, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  real  success  can 
attend  such  plans.    Even  imder  tiie  most  favorable 

■In  tbii  eoDnaetion,  tlw  writer  haa  partienlarlj  in  miiid  H.  Q.  Walli' 
"War  in  tiia  Aii." 
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drcumstances,  it  is  coie  of  the  well-fistabliahed  sta- 
tistics of  militazy  history  that  for  eveiy  man  killed 
as  much  as  or  more  than  his  weight  in  metal  must 
be  shot  from  firearms.  It  therefore  seems  scarcely 
dear  how  aerial  vehicles,  necessarily  rather  lim- 
ited in  their  canying  capacities — even  though 
great  farther  progress  in  this  regard  be  made— can 
effect  very  material  damage  uptm  the  unconcen- 
trated  troops  tiiat  commonsense  modem  tactics 
have  already  dictated  as  a  means  of  TniniwiiwTig 
danger  from  attacks  with  machine  gnns  and  shrap- 
neL  Elimination  of  this  sort  of  aerial  war&re 
from  consideration  leaves  the  aerial  vehicle  with 
only  one,  but  a  sufficiently  dangerous  method  of 
iittack— by  the  dropping  of  high  explosives  as  accu- 
rately as  may  prove  possible  into  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  points  in  the  enemy's  military  and 
social  organization.  And  this  method,  as  specula- 
tion u{>on  it  is  indulged  in,  becomes  sufScientl; 
horrifying  to  appall  the  most  skeptical  tactician  or 
hardened  soldier. 

Undoubtedly,  the  initial  points  of  attack  would 
be  on  the  sea  the  enormously  costly  mechanisms— 
the  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats— of 
modem  navies,  which  even  today  seem  open  to 
destruction  should  occasion  arise  by  very  ordinary 
application  of  the  capabilities  of  such  aeroplanes 
as  have  been  already  developed—working,  it  is  to 
be  emphasized,  not  individual^  but  in  fleets,  with 
results  that  seem  quite  inescapable.  On  land  tiie 
points  of  attack  might  be  the  storehouses  of  mili- 
tary and  food  supplies,  or  even  the  property  in 
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great  dties,  whkh,  all  action  of  peace  congresses 
and  international  tribunals  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
Tety  likely  that  a  detennined  and  aggressive  foe 
irould  ultimately  assail  after  issuing  due  warnings 
commanding  immediate  removal  of  all  non-com- 
batants, such  warnings  to  be  disregarded  at  the 
peril  of  the  paxtj  attacked.  Por  in  the  last  analy- 
sis of  the  bitterness  of  conflict  between  militant 
nations,  wars  are  fou^t  less  by  rules  than  to  win 
victories. 

In  the  face  of  Enidi  tremendous  improvement  in 
mechanisms  for  Hie  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— ^without  which  war  cannot  be  successfully 
waged,  the  view  that  warfare  can  continue  indefi- 
nitely, in  a  world  of  civilized  and  intelligent  beings 
constantly  growing  more  civilized  and  more  intelli- 
gent, is  an  incredible  one.  Altogether  more  likely 
than  this  indefinite  continuation  of  war,  or  such 
voluntary  disarmament  and  arbitration  as  is  pro- 
posed by  idealists,  seems  an  unavoidable  and  en- 
forced arbitration,  imposed  up(m  all  by  concerted 
action  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  which 
instead  of  maintaining  individual  armies  iriiose 
military  equipments— land,  naval,  and  aerial — ^will 
be  pitted  against  one  another  will  pool  their  forces 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  international  policing 
force  to  compel  arbitration  of  international  ques- 
tions,  and  to  punish  terribly  BU(di  benighted  nations 
as  may  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  militant 
dissent  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  intelligent 
majorities  of  civilization. 

Ahnofft  as  s^Tuficant  as  its  power  for  de- 
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struetion  ib  the  invulnerability  of  the  aeroplane. 
Though  without  armor  or  any  corresponding  pro- 
tection,  yet,  operated  in  fleets,  and  if  necessary 
imder  cover  of  night,  no  one  familiar  with  modem 
gunneiy  or  the  use  of  firearms  needs  to  be  told 
how  utterly  difficult  and  impracticable  will  be 
foimd  all  schemes  for  winging  the  amal  vehicles. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  hit  a  fixed  target  from  a 
substantially-mounted  weapon  after  the  range  has 
been  accurately  found.  It  is  more  difficult  to  strike 
a  moving  target  on  the  grotmd,  or  afloat  on  the 
water,  though  even  in  these  cases  the  restriction 
of  the  movement  to  a  horizontal  plane  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  correcting  errors  in  the  determination 
of  the  range  by  noting  the  splash  in  the  water,  or 
dust  thrown  up,  is  a  great  help.  But  to  strike  a 
vehicle  moving  through  the  air,  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary celerity  in  maneuvering,  capable  of 
three-dimensional  ^avel — ^up  and  down  as  well  as 
in  all  lateral  directions — and  with  no  means  what- 
ever of  finding  range,  can  never  happen  except  by 
the  purest  of  pure  accidents.  And  when  it  does 
happen  its  effect  upon  the  enemy's  strength  is  so 
certain  to  be  so  utterly  trivial — ^involving  the  de- 
struction of  no  more  tiian  a  few  hundred  dollars* 
woilii  of  machinery  and  the  lives  of  not  more  than 
one  or  two  individuals — ^that  its  futility  as  a  means 
of  winning  a  victory  is  almost  too  evident  to 
require  discussion. 

SPOBT 

Under  the  heading  of  this  much  abused  tenu 
can  be  perhaps  fairly  characterized  the  utilization 


FiGuSE  225. — Scale  Drawings  of  Montgomerj  Glider.  This 
though  as  iD  tbe  case  of  all  aeronautical  apparatus  only  the  most  substantial  u<i  nil  coniida 
detail  construction  is  to  be  tolerated  if  safetj  ia  to  be  assured.  The  framework  nn^iti  piion 
of  tbe  two  light  upper  bars  0  0,  terminating  in  the  spars  /  /,  and  of  the  hrarier  bollcm  ^' 
connected  hj  the  four  slanting  vntical  members  S  B.  Each  of  tbe  two  nuin  wing  fnmn  a 
gists  of  two  wing  bars  attached  on  top  of  0  0,  and  bearing  on  their  under  sidn  SB  aquU.'-'P" 
curved  riba  that  pass  through  pockets  sewed  into  the  single  surface  of  light  rabberiid  ^Ik 
percale  that  is  considered  the  preferable  material  for  the  wing  coveriog.  Tbe  front  l»r  of  a 
wing  is  flrml;  lashed  to  0  0,  rigidly  trussed  into  a  pronounced  arch  by  the  nra  F^f,  * 
braced  by  the  masts  G  G,  but  the  rear  bars  are  divided  at  Q  Q  so  that  tber  hinge  o"i  00  ) 
droop  loosely  at  their  ends  to  a  level  conaidTably  below  that  of  the  front  haw.  Tb«J  *"■  " 
ever,  prevented  from  lifting  above  a  certain  point  by  the  control  cords  E E,  «hith  run  owtpii* 
as  shown  and  are  attached  to  tbe  stirrup  bat  M,  by  means  of  whioh  the  operator  controls  lie  J« 
with  his  feet.  When  in  the  air  the  droop  or  arch  of  the  wings  is  not  as  pronoiuceJ  as  sio'O 
the  drawings,  which  show  the  machine  at  rest.  The  operator  sits  astride  the  seat  P  snd  sieeri 
pressing  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stirrup  bar,  the  cords  from  which  are  »  cmsin 
pressure  with  the  right  foot  pulls  down  the  rear  edges  of  the  left  wing  ends,  ani  »i«  '*''*■ 
manipalatioD  may  be  also  used  as  a  balancing  control,  but  equilibrium  is  maintainfl  tliw!,'  "J 
automatic  effect  of  tbe  very  large  fin  surface  C,  which  though  it  moves  up  snil  ^'^  "-'^  ' 
rudder  D  has  no  lateral  movement.  In  addition  to  the  dissimiJar  twisting  or  warping  of  '!=*  ' 
ends  by  presaing  down  On  one  aide  or  the  Other  of  the  stirrup  bar,  by  pressing  down  on  W"  ■ 
simultaneoualj  all  the  rear  wing  tip  edges  are  drawn  down  together — a  manipulation  tin"*" 
a  very  effective  braking  action,  by  which  the  machine  can  be  brought  to  land  so  lig^ilj  '"' ' 
operator  is  not  even  jarred.  In  addition  to  these  control  movements  there  is  snoibw.  I'.'  f"" 
down  the  pulleys  over  which  the  cords  to  tbe  wing  B  are  passed,  through  the  action  of  "iif*  [ 
whole  angle  of  the  rear  wing  can  be  changed  in  relation  to  that  of  tbe  front  wing,  ihos  >I"r* 
control  over  the  longitudinal  equilibrium  by  an  elevator-like  action  of  the  two  wings  in  "'>"°° 
each  other.  The  horizontal  tail  surface  D,  proiiraate  to  the  center  of  the  rear  e^ge  of  B- 
controlled  by  the  cords  J  K,  which  are  attached  to  the  wooden  clamp  L,  antonuticai'?  '«' 
by  the  effect  of  the  angular  pull  upon  it  in  any  position  at  which  it  may  be  plated  on  tw 
tionary  wire  K,  which  runs  from  one  of  the  bars  O  to  the  bar  N.  ^  . 

The  ribs  of  this  machine  should  be  made  of  clear,  well-seasoned  spruce,  i  inch  widfnJ  ^ 
deep,  and  each  rib  most  be  made  of  two  pieces  glued  together  under  pressure  in  »  forni.  ■ 
they  will  hold  the  requisite  curve.  The  wing  bars  are  best  made  of  hickory,  ahont  li  '«'"' 
11  inches  at  their  centers,  and  tapered  to  about  half  this  section  at  the  ends.  The  ftinf  •*" 
can  be  of  apruce,  alwut  li  inches  by  2  inches  at  their  centers  and  tapered  to  their  ei*-^" 
smaller  size  forward  than  at  the  rear.  N  is  likewise  about  IJ  inches  thick,  and  maj  f  •"  * 
as  3i  inches  at  the  center.  Tbe  tail  framing  is  of  light  wood  edges  stayed  by  wirw  wtup^ 
•he  spokes  in  a  bicycle  wheel.    The  machine  weighs  about  40  pounda    All  d  "  '"^ 
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of  aerial  vehicles  for  pleasure  travd  in  one  man- 
ner and  another. 

Aeroplane  contests  already  have  provided 
thrills  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  blase  audiences, 
and  in  the  near  future,  when  the  speeds  made  seem 
certain  to  become  vastly  higher  than  any  that  have 
been  maintained  with  any  other  types  of  vehicles, 
they  wUl  become  even  more  spectacular.  More- 
over the  element  of  safety  in  such  contests  is  much 
greater  than  might  be  supposed — probably  much 
greater  than  in  automobile  racing,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  a  truly  appalling  list  of  fatalities. 
This  is  because,  while  land  vehicle  are  built  to 
travel  on  land,  they  are  built  to  do  so  only  on  espe- 
cially prepared  courses,  so  when  an  automobile 
leaves  the  road,  or  a  rail  vehicle  leaves  the  rails 
imminent  and  terrible  dangers  are  introduced, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  vehicle  designed  to 
travel  in  the  air — even  a  plunge  to  the  earth  in- 
volves movement  through  rather  than  away  from 
its  natural  route,  with  corresponding  chance  if  the 
vehicle  be  well  designed  of  regaining  its  normal 
control  and  of  recovering  its  equilihriimi,  or,  at 
worst,  of  landing  without  injury  to  the  occupant. 

MAIL  AND  IIZPBZSS 

The  first  commercial  applications  of  flying  ve- 
hicles must  inevitably  be  to  the  transport  of  light 
commodities,  such  as-  it  is  desirable  to  convey  at 
great  speeds  and  which  can  be  paid  for  at  high  rates 
per  unit  of  weight. 

The  ideal  service  of  this  character  would  be 
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that  of  A  mimber  of  vehicles  traversmg  a  route  of 
the  maxiamm  distance  possible  to  accomjdish  with- 
oot  ali^^ting,  dropping  mail  bags  on  clear  areas 
where  watchers  would  be  waiting  to  receive  them. 

MEWS  SERVICE 

Besides  for  the  distribution  of  mail  and  ex- 
press, aerial  vehicles  may  lend  tiiemselvea  to  the 
distribution  of  newspaper  matrices  and  illustra- 
tions prepared  at  central  points  for  quick  traxts- 
mission  to  rural  newspaper  plants,  not  prorided 
as  at  present  with  expensive  editing  and  compoBii^ 
forces^  but  chiefly  equipped  with  stereotyping  and 
printing  &cilitie8. 

EFFECTS  OF  LOW  COST  AND  UAINTENAfiCE 

Most  important  factors  in  the  further  improve- 
ment and  the  future  applications  of  aerial  vehicles 
are  certain  to  be  the  lower  first  and  maintenance 
costs  that  are  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  if  what 
has  been  already  done  is  any  criterion. 

With  some  of  the  most  efficient  modem  aero- 
planes it  has  been  proved  possible  to  transport 
weights  of  as  great  as  1,600  pounds  for  distances 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline— 
a  result  that  compares  most  favorably  with  even 
the  best  secured  witii  modem  automobiles,  espe- 
cially at  anjrthing  like  similar  speeds — ^in  the  nei^- 
foorhood  of  40  or  45  miles  an  hour. 

An  inevitable  result  of  low  fiist  and  mainte- 
nance costs  must  be  the  extensive  acquisition  of 
aerial  v^cles  by  all  manner  of  individnal»— indi- 
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viduals  of  a  class  today  qmte  unable  to  afford  even 
the  most  inexpensiTe  automobiles.  More  than  this, 
the  aerial  vehicles  not  being  confined  to  roads  or 
highways  of  any  kind,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  either  of  monopolies  or  of  limitations  in 
their  use  other  than  the  direct  physical  limitations 
imposed  by  such  mechanical  imperfections  as,  of 
course,  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated,  however 
they  may  be  minimized. 

QENEBAL  EXTBCTS  . 

The  wide  introduction  of  aerial  vehicles  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  public,  if  it  ever  occurs, 
and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  it  will  occur, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  consequent  infltiences  of  the 
profoundest  importance  upon  innumerable  phases 
and  regulations  of  the  accepted  social  order.  The 
very  independence  of  movement  which  only  an 
aerial  vehicle  can  possess  will  in  itself  unfailingly 
modify  the  whole  structure  of  civilization. 

A  most  certain  result  of  the  new  condition  in 
human  affairs  following  upon  man's  achievement 
of  flight  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  laws  and 
customs.  Assertions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  impossible  to  see  how  either  exclu- 
sion laws  or  customs  laws  (except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  commodities)  are  going  to  be 
at  all  enforceable  in  the  coming  era  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. The  boundaries  of  every  nation  in  the 
world,  except  possibly  those  of  tiie  most  densely 
populated,  will  absolutely  cease  to  exist  as  barriers 
that  can  be  policed  and  safeguarded  against  pro- 
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gressmg  humanity's  perfectly  natural  duposi- 
tion  to  travel  and  communicate  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

A  more  sinister  aspect  of  this  time  to  come  is 
the  tremendous  facility  with  which  the  aerial 
vehicle  will  lend  itself  to  the  perpetration  of  crime 
with  almost  perfect  assurance  fot  the  criminal  of 
escape  from  punishment  and  otiier  consequences. 
Bideed,  as  a  police  problem  the  aeroplane  bids  fair 
to  become  far  more  serious  than  the  much-appre- 
hended and  now-realized  noiseless  gun.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  with  any  real  optimism  can  long  belieTe 
that  progress  in  science  and  invention  can  have 
any  permanent  injurious  or  detrimental  effect  on 
human  affairs.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  be  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  upon  the  part  of  tlie  now  more 
powerful  and  arrogant  elements  within  it,  so  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
"criminal  classes",  so-called,  and  more  particur 
larly  of  the  jwverty-stricken  classes — ^f  rom  which 
nearly  all  criminals  are  recruited  by  the  reac- 
tions of  oppressive  environments — that  less  erimeB 
will  be  committed  not  because  of  policing  and  pan- 
ishment,  but  because  of  reduced  incentive. 

HADII  OP  ACTION 

Since  almost  the  only  limitation  at  ttie  present 
time  in  the  way  of  indefinitely-continued  fli^t, 
even  with  present  machines — and  barring,  of 
course,  the  matter  of  more  or  less  violent  storms- 
is  the  difficulty  of  carrying  sufficient  supplies  of 
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fuel,  it  is  clear  that  as  more  efBcient  propellers  and 
engines,  or  surfaces  affording  given  sustention 
with  smaller  head  resistances,  may  be  developed, 
the  radii  of  action  is  certain  to  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

lOTXUENCB  OF  WIND 

In  the  case  of  water  travel,  excepting  in  rare 
instances  of  river  navigation  through  rapids 
or  of  navigation  through  narrow  channels  with 
rapid  tidal  flows,  the  currents  in  navigable  waters 
are  not  of  sufficient  speed  materially  to  help  or 
hinder  vessels  passing  through  them.  With  the 
atmosphere  the  case  is  quite  the  other  way.  In 
this  lightest  of  eaiih's  traversable  media  move- 
ments of  the  air  in  the  form  of  wind,  of  velocities 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  best  speeds  that  have 
been  attained  with  aeroplanes,  are  common.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  fair  assertion  that  winds  of  even  as 
high  as  100  miles  an  hour — approximately  twice 
as  fast  as  the  greatest  present  aeroplane  speeds — 
are  occasionally  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  though 
they  will  not  be  commonly  encountered  and  never 
will  be  flown  in  when  such  flight  is  avoidable. 

DEMOTINTABILITT 

Apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  altogether 
sufficient  difficulties  of  making  flying  machines  to 
fly,  more  than  one  inventor  has  in  addition  at- 
tempted to  construct  such  vehicles  in  folding  form 
— ^probably  inspired  by  the  beautiful  perfection  of 
the  bird's  wing  mechanism — ^with  the  idea  of  simi- 
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larly  quickly  stowing  the  wings  and  other  parts 
of  tlie  machine  in  compact  and  portable  shape. 

It  being  a  condition  involved  in  almost  any  con- 
ceivable aerial  vehicle  that  considerable  dimen- 
sions must  be  employed  because  of  the  necessity 
for  operating  in  one  way  or  another  upon  large 
areas  of  air,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
any  scheme  that  seems  to  promise  a  compacter 
arrangement  of  the  vehicle  elements  when  the 
machine  is  at  rest  than  is  required  when  it  is  in 
the  air.  This  is  important  both  for  storage  and 
for  shipment  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  has  its 
counterpart  in  all  known  flying  creatures,  which 
without  exception  fly  with  surfaces  capable  of 
being  folded  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use. 

But  the  difficidties  in  the  way  of  making  reliable 
folding  wings  are  very  great — so  great  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  it  seems  hardly  desirable 
to  attempt  overcoming  them  until  after  more 
perfect  and  dependable  results  are  secured  in  the 
more  vital  functioning  of  flying  mechanisms. 

Demountability,  however,  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent thing  from  folding,  this  term  implying  only 
the  ready  detachability  and  separation  of  different 
parts  with  corresponding  facility  in  reassembling. 
Several  very  successful  modem  aeroplanes  are 
made  demountable  in  greater  or  leaser  degree. 

A  further  advantage  of  demountability  is  the 
conversion  by  its  means  of  the  aerial  vehicle  into 
a  more  or  less  capable  road  vehicle.  Thus  the 
"June  Bug"  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
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with  its  wings  off,  was  still  capable  of  rolling  along 
on  its  wheeled  starting  gear.  In  this  condition  it 
proved  capable  of  speeds  as  high  as  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  simply  run  on  the  road  under  the  thrust 
of  its  own  propeller. 

In  the  case  of  the  "June  Bug",  however,  the 
wings  when  taken  off  were  not  carried  with  the 
machine,  making  tlie  scheme  employed  in  the  most 
recent  Bleriot  monoplanes  and  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ures 245,  246,  and  247,  altogether  superior.  As 
is  shown  in  these  illustrations,  the  two  main  wings 
are  simply  detached  from  their  proper  places  on 
the  fuselage  and  tied  compactly  against  the  sides, 
so  that  the  machine,  carrying  all  of  its  flying  ele- 
ments, makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  running  on 
good  roads — a  most  desirable  feature  in  case  a 
landing  is  made  on  a  bad  surface  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prospect  about  before  a  suitable  place 
for  starting  is  foimd. 

Undoubtedly  this  matter  of  demountability, 
especially  as  machines  become  more  practical  and 
more  numerous,  is  one  that  will  merit  further  con- 
sideration by  designers,  with  the  result  that  pres- 
ent-day shortcomings  will  decreasingly  handicap 
future  progress. 

PASSBNGEB  ACCOHHODATION 

Accommodation  for  passengers  in  most  of  the 
flying  machines  so  far  built  has  been  of  a  more  or 
less  makeshift  character,  it  being  appreciated  that 
the  most  essential  thing  as  yet  is  to  produce  ma- 
chines that  will  fly,  leaving  the  minor  question  of 
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comfortable  passes^r  accommodations  for  subse- 
quent 8<dution. 

8EA.T8 

About  the  least  that  can  be  provided  io  the 
way  of  paasenger  accommodation  is  some  axai  of 
seating  arrangement.  So  far  the  moet  of  such 
seats  have  been  of  the  moet  el^nentary  construc- 
tion, as  is  su^ested  in  the  illustrations  throughout 
these  pages.  lately,  however,  some  of  the  more 
advanced  craft  are  appearing  with  very  comfort- 
able arrangements  for  seating  the  operator,  as  is 
particularly  evidenced  in  the  boat-like  cockpits 
provided  in  the  Bleriot,  Antoinette,  and  R  £.  P. 
machines,  aa  shown  in  Figures  249,  250,  and  252, 
respectively. 


As  proved  the  case  in  the  development  of  the 
automobile,  it  probably  will  be  only  a  short  step 
from  the  provision  of  comfortable  seats  to  the  pro- 
vision of  enclosures  for  these  seats,  housing  the 
operator  and  passengers  fr(»n  the  weather  and 
from  the  wind  of  the  movement  through  the  air. 

UPHOIiSTEBT 

Cushioning  of  the  bottoms  and  backs  of  seats 
is  a  luxury  that  has  already  found  application  to 
the  aeroplane,  though  cane  and  wooden  chair  seats 
are  found  rather  lighter. 

Fnenmatio  Onahion^  of  covering  materials  with 
rubber  or  other  gasproof  linings,  inflated  with  air, 
are  much  used  in  boats  and  yachts  and  to  some 
eztent  for  the  seats  of  automcAiles.    Pneiuoatic 
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cushions  are  exceedingly  U^t,  constitute  very  sat- 
isfactory life  preservers  in  ease  of  descent  into 
water,  and  are  sufBciently  durable  to  make  them 

thoroughly  practicaL  It  therefore  seems  reason- 
able to  regard  them  as  an  ideal  type  of  aerial- 
vehicle  upholstery. 

HEATDia 

"While  it  can  be  considered  hardly  reasonable, 
in  the  present  status  of  aeronautical  engineering,  to 
transport  special  devices  for  keeping  the  passen- 
gers warm  as  is  d<me  in  rail  and  water  vehicles 
and  even  in  auto- 
mobiles,   there    is 
another  road  to  the 
provision    of   such 
comforts      without 
materially    adding 
to   the    weight   or 
complication. 

By  the  Exhaust      rioou  >».— BHUMi»a  vm  at  n^urt 

*    ,  .    ,  ,   ,  OWM  to  HMt  Foat  W»rmm. 

gases  which  must  be 

emitted  from  all  internal-combustion  engines, 
which  are  very  hot,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of, 
it  is  possible  to  seciu*6  a  considerable  heating  effect 
in  a  very  simple  and  practical  way. 

A  typical  exhaust  heater  such  as  is  to  some 
extent  used  for  automobiles  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
255,  in  which  the  principle  is  simply  that  of  a 
muffler-like  apparatus  beneath  the  passengers' 
feet,  and  through  which  the  gases  from  the  engine 
are  caused  to  foUow  the  intricate  course  indicated 
by  the  arrows  and  determined  by  the  numerous 
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baffle  plates,  finally  making  their  exit  to  the  rear. 
The  valve  provides  means  of  throwing  the  heatei 
in  and  out  of  action. 

PABACHDTES 

The  use  of  parachutes  antedates  the  invention 
of  the  balloon,  it  being  on  record  in  Loubere's 
"History  of  Siam"  that  250  years  ago  an  oriental 
inventor  entertained  Siamese  royalty  by  leapB 
from  great  heights  with  two  parachutes  attached 
to  a  belt    In  1783  M.  le  Xormand,  of  Lyons, 
France,   proposed   the  use  of 
parachutes  as  fire  escape  and 
demonstrated  their  utihty  by 
successfully    descending    with 
one  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing in  that  city.    The  aeronaut 
Blanchard  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive of  using  the  parachute  in 
''■"■"rtSSr*^^       ballooning,  and  in  1783  he  tested 
one  by  attaching  it  to  a  basket 
in  which  was  placed  a  dog,  whereupon  the  whole 
being  released  at  a  considerable  height  settled  to 
the  ground  in  safety.    In  1793  he  descended  him- 
self from  a  balloon,  but,  though  the  fall  was  fairly 
retarded,  he  nevertheless  suffered  a  broken  leg  as 
a  result  of  his  daring.    On  October  22,  1797,  the 
first  really  successful' parachute  jump  was  made 
by  Andre  Jaques  Gamerin  from  a  balloon  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  high  over  the  plain  of  Monceau,  near 
Paris. 

Modem  parachutes,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
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Figure  256*  are  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  at  the  center  to  prevent 
oscillation,  and  without  framing  of  any  kind,  the 
series  of  cords  by  which  the  surface  is  attached  to 
the  weight  serving  to  preserve  the  umbrella-like 
form  essential  to  a  safe  descent,  and  produced  pri- 
marily by  the  air  pressure.  They  sustain  about 
half  a  pound  to  the  square  foot.  Parachutes 
capable  of  safely  carrying  a  man  have  been  made 
of  less  than  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

DESIGNING 

In  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles  an  exact  science 

is  becoming  rapidly  established,  with  its  recog- 
nized engineering  practises  and  the  possible  freak- 
ish departures  t];ierefrom  that  are  found  to  exist 
in  all  departments  of  technical  endeavor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  intending  designer  or 
experimenter,  however,  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
time  only  to  emphasize  the  important  point  that 
this  field  of  engineering  is  one  in  which  nothing 
less  than  a  broad  and  practical  engineering  knowl- 
edge can  suffice  to  produce  results.  Were  suc- 
cessful aerial  vehicles  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  rule-and-thumb  methods  that  have  been  more 
or  less  advantageously  employed  in  most  other 
fields  of  mechanical  engineering,  successful  flying 
or  at  least  gliding  machines  would  have  been  in- 
vented two  thousand  years  ago,  for  failure  in  the 
past  has  been  due  not  to  lack  of  effort  or  facilities, 
out  to  the  inadequate  technical  equipment  possessed 
be  experimenters.   The  conclusion  is  that  the  ordi- 
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nary  amateur  will  do  best  by  closely  copying 
proved  constmctioDa. 

TESTING  AND  LEABNINO 
In  testing  new  flying  |iif>phin«^^  and  even  is 
learning  to  operate  ones  of  established  qualities, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered  tliit 
are  a  little  different  from  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  tests  of  other  mechanisms  and  the  operation 
of  other  vehiclea. 

Thus  failure  of  an  experiment  with  a  mechan- 
ism of  this  type  is  likely  to  be  not  a  mere  mechani- 
cal failure,  but  also  may  readily  result  in  injury 
to  or  the  death  of  its  operator  unless  ingenioos 
and  well-considered  precautions  are  taken  to 
assure  a  maximum  prospect  of  safety. 

Likewise,  fcf  a  beginner  to  attempt  to  drive  a 
machine  even  of  a  type  known  to  be  well  capable 
of  flying,  the  attempt  can  easily  become  most  dan- 
gerous business  if  gone  at  in  a  reckless  manner. 

LEABMNO  ISOH  tEAJCBSB 

By  all  means  the  best  method  of  learning  to 
operate  a  flying  machine  is  that  x>0Bsible  when  the 
machine  can  carry  two  people  and  the  pupl  can 
thus  take  his  first  rides  with  an  expert. 

PSACnSX  CLOSE  TO  THE  SUBFACE 

'When  an  instructor  is  not  to  be  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  machine  that  no  one  knows  how  to 
fly — ^not  even  that  it  will  fly — or  of  a  machine  that 
vi}l  carry  only  one  person,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  operator  to  acquire  the  necessary  dexterity 
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only  by  practise.  Such,  practise  is  most  readily 
and  speedily  secured  by  the  use  of  large  level  areas 
over  which  the  machine  can  be  run  on  its  wheeled 
or  other  running  gear,  with  "low  jumps"  into  the 
air  that  extend  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  as 
the  experimenter  becomes  proficient. 

Practise  over  Water  presents  a  number  of  very 
great  advantages  over  any  other  sort  of  practise 
that  can  be  had,  there  being  in  the  first  place  the 
level  and  almost  ideally  smooth  surface,  in  addition 
to  which,  if  it  comes  to  falling,  water  is  better 
to  fall  upon  than  hard  ground.  Drowning  is  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  by  the  circumstance  that 
almost  all  modem  machines  have  sufficient  wood  in 
their  construction  to  float  them,  besides  which  they 
can  be  fitted  witii  inflated  fabric  floats  and  the 
operator  provided  with  a  life  preserver. 

UAIKTAmiHO  HEADWAY 

If  there  is  any  one  point  in  the  operation  of 
most  modem  aeroplanes  that  calls  for  especial 
emphasis,  it  is  the  most  imperative  necessity  for 
always  maintaining  headway,  since  the  forward 
movement  through  the  air  is  all  that  sustains  the 
mftf^tiinp  in  the  air. 

LANDING 

Just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  it  is  possible 
wiUi  most  machines  to  execute  an  abrupt  upward 
steering  movement,  with  the  effect  that  the  wing 
surfaces  strike  the  air  at  a  very  steep  angle  of  inci- 
dence, causing  them  to  act  as  a  sort  of  brake.  This 
manenveT  will  be  better  appreciated  if  its  relation 
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is  realized  to  the  similar  maneuver  of  birds,  whidi 
always  at  the  moment  of  alighting  oppose  the  foil 
areas  of  their  wings  to  the  direction  of  traveL 

AERIAL  NAYIGATIOK 

Though  in  its  general  meaning  this  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  whole  of  this  book  relates,  in  a 
more  specific  sense  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  details 
of  operating  and  driving  aerial  vehicles. 

Considered  from  this  standpoint  amal  naviga- 
tion, like  water  navigation,  presents  its  special  uid 
peculiar  problems. 

This  being  the  situation  there  can  as  yet  be  no 
established  science  of  aerial  navigation,  but  it  ifi 
nevertheless  possible  to  formulate  some  of  the 
essential  principles  of  such  a  science  and  to  per- 
ceive many  of  tile  factors  in  the  problem. 

FLYING  HIGH 

Flying  very  high  so  far  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  any  but  the  more  reckless 
experimenters,  and  in  no  case  recorded  at  tius 
writing  has  any  power-driven  aeroplane  ascended 
more  tiian  4,600  feet  high,  while  ascents  even  to 
this  and  to  other  considerable  altitudes  have  been 
made  not  so  much  from  any  necessity  for  flying 
great  heights,  as  under  the  more  frequent  spur  of 
prize  competitions.  The  longest  sustained  flight 
made  previous  to  this  writing,  that  of  Farman  at 
Rheims,  on  August  27, 1909,  was  at  a  height  rarely 
exceeding  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Steadier  Air  than  is  in  most  cases  to  be  found 
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nearer  the  ground  is  well  established  to  exist  at 
greater  heights,  x>a]^cularly  over  surfaces  that  are 
irregular  or  built-up. 

Choice  of  Landing,  in  case  of  motor  breakdown 
or  other  reason  for  descent,  is  greatly  broadened 
by  flight  at  considerable  altitudes.    This  will  be 


Ftavki  3ST.— Bbct  of  Belcht  Upoa  Cbolce  o(  LMidlof.  Nata  that  Oa 
BMChlne  B  hH  a  much  inatcr  area  tbao  the  macblne  h,  tfom  t«  which  It 
eaa  sUda  In  ciat  of  motor  fallare.  It*  antic  of  dneant  balu  Indleatad  by 
the  Ktlld  Itnea  o  o,  thow  at  i  f  b«lii  for  the  aucUiu  h.  Tht  (■-— -  ■■— 
-■    '   -    -        -    ibaw   ttw   dlilartlon  mn   the  d 


more  readily  understood  from  reference  to  A  and 
B,  Figure  257,  in  which  the  aeroplanes  g  and  h  can 
normally  descend  in  calm  air  on  gliding  angles 
represented  by  the  solid  lines  c  and  f,  thus  afford- 
ing choice  of  landing  anywhere  within  a  circle  of 
a  diameter  proportibnate  to  the  height  of  the  start 
and  the  flatness  of  the  angle  of  descent 

FLYING  LOW 

Flying  low,  while  introducing  safeguards  also 
introduces  dangers,  especially  if  attempts  be  made 
to  fly  low  over  rough  country,  in  which  the  chance 
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of  Btxiking  obstacles  with  the  machine  flying  reli- 
ably might  easily  become  more  serious  than  the 
danger  of  a  fall  from  the  remoter  possibility  of 
some  desperate  and  unexpected  breakdown. 

In  all  probability  the  lowest  regular  flying  of 
the  future  will  be  over  water  areas,  where  Uie  sur- 
face is  level  and  uniform  and  presents  no  obstacles 
to  throw  the  atmosphere  into  irregular  motions. 

Falling  is  one  of  the  possible  dangers  that  can 
be  minimized  by  low  flight,  but,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  all  x>ractical  modem  aeroplanes  being 
essentially  stable  as  gliders  even  with  their  motors 
inoperative  there  is  apparently  very  little  danger 
of  abrupt  falls. 

SMldng  Obstacles  is  a  much  more  serious  dan- 
ger, for  there  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  running 
into  obstacles  not  seen  in  time  because  of  the 
attempt  to  skim  over  them  too  closely ;  there  is  also 
the  danger  while  flying  low  of  being  thrust  enough 
out  of  the  intended  course  by  a  sudden  wind  gust 
to  cause  such  an  accident. 

Vortices  and  Onrrents  in  the  air  are  well  dem- 
onstrated to  exist  in  proximity  to  all  terrestrial 
objects  during  winds,  and  are  of  a  violence  and 
complexity  of  motion  varying  with  the  strength  of 
the  wind  and  the  character  of  the  obstacles. 
Travel  through  such  vortices  and  currents  ob- 
viously is  much  more  dangerous  tiian  travel 
through  uniform  air,  a  fact  that  has  already  been 
discovered  by  some  of  the  pioneers  in  aeri^  navi- 
gation. An  interestii^  example  was  remarked  by 
Qlenn  Curtiss  at  Bheims,  in  1909,  'when  over  one 


E  2W. — BealiQg  Arraneptiipat  and  ConlroL  H^slem  of  Antolnptte  Monoplane. 


FiQDBB  251. — Sling  Seat  of  Caplain  Ferber'B  Biplan«. 
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part  of  the  eoxase  he  found  the  air  to  be  "literally 
boiling",  as  he  expressed  it. 

TEBSB8TBIAL  ADJUNCTS 

In  the  impending  utilization  of  the  air  as  a 
highway  for  sporting  and  military  operations  and 
probably  for  the  conveyance  of  mail  and  express 
matter,  if  not  absolutely  aa  a  medium  for  all  kinds 
of  passenger  and  commercial  traf&c,  it  is  inevitable 
that  systems  of  signalling  from  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  aerial  vehicles  must  be  devised. 

An  ideal  means  would  be  the  use  of  wireless 
telegrai^y  but  this  in  its  present  development 
comes  nearer  to  permitting  the  aerial  craft  to 
receive  messages  than  to  send  them,  because  of  the 
much  greater  weights  of  sending  apparatus. 


The  kinds  of  information  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
most  essential  for  the  future  aerial  pilot  to  have 
from  terrestrial  stations  will  be  data  in  regard  to 
his  location,  measurements  of  wind  direction  and 
velocity,  weather  forecasts,  etc.  To  these  ends  it 
doubtless  will  prove  feasible  to  establish  lettered 
or  other  landmarks  easily  recognized  by  day,  with 
systems  of  lights  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by 
night.  The  idea  of  painting  signals,  and  even  the 
flying  machines  themselves,  with  luminous  paints 
capable  of  emitting  a  clearly-visible  glow  in  the 
dark  has  been  suggested,  and  doubtless  could  be 
developed  into  a  considerable  safeguard  against 
accident  and  a  means  of  greatly  facilitating  navi- 
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gation.  Hie  moet  recent  and  interesting  work 
along  thiw  line  has  been  done  by  William  J.  Ham- 
mer, of  New  York,  the  well  known  physicist,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Aeronautic  Society. 

Fog  Hcnnui  and  Whistles  wotdd  provide  a  means 
of  signalling  weather  and  wind  conditions,  of 
transmitting  orders,  etc.,  at  times  when  view  of 
tlie  earth's  smrface  might  be  obscured  by  low-lymg 
fogs  or  clouds. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  system  of 

riODU  asa.— Okltcd  atata  Wcatbtr  SIcaalB.  A  OwotM  ttit  mtttn: 
B,  gancnJ  mla  or  hww;  C,  locml  nla  or  now;  aaa  D,  •  lim  or  bn  It 
taBpcratnn,  acconUu  to  wbctber  It  !■  placed  abora  ok  balow  tbe  otte 
lUs  dUplayad.    B  ladlcktM  Approkcb  of  a  eoU  wan. 

weath^  forecasting  by  means  of  simple  flag  com- 
binations could  be  readily  adapted  for  disiday 
on  horizontal  surfaces,  or  even  by  lights  at  ni^t 
Por  use  in  rainy  or  &ggy  weather,  along  sea 
coasts,  etc,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at 
IH>esent  annoimces  its  forecasts  by  means  of 
whistle  blasts,  one  long  blast  repeated  at  intervals 
meaning  fair  weather;  two  long  blasts  indicating 
general  rain  or  snow,  three  long  blasts  indicating 
local  rain  or  snow,  one  short  blast  indicating  lower 
temperature,  two  short  blasts  indicating  higher 
temperature,  and  three  short  blasts  indicating  a 
cold  wave.  The  long  blasts  are  of  from  four  to 
six  seconds  and  the  short  from  one  to  three. 


PtOuKE  S62.— Cockpit  and  General   DelaHs 
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PATENTS 

The  aeronautical  patent  situation  in  ttie  United 
States  is  a  very  interesting  one — bo  interesting 
that  the  full  drawings,  specifications,  and  claims 
of  what  seem  the  two  most  important.  No.  821,393, 
to  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  and  No.  831,173,  to 
John  J.  Montgomery,  are  here  reproduced  in  fuU. 

Other  United  Stetes  patents  the  claims  of 
which  are  reprinted  herein  are  numbers  5^,718, 
to  Ghanute,  582,757,  to  Mouillard,  and  544,816,  to 
Ulienthal. 

I  OlilM  of  VMlM  PaMBt 
I,  INi.    Urnit  My  M,  OH.  _ 


■  ICMlflcatlo 


tSm  It  knowDibat  n.  OnUI*  Vil(M 
ud  VUkD  Wil|k%  dUMO*  of  ttaa  UalMd 
BlatH,  TMldIv  In  Oa  dlr  ot  DuMo.  cowtj 
ot  HoBt|DBiB7,  ud  BUM  «f  Oilo,  ban  IB- 
Tantad  carUIn  mr  lad  naitnl  ■■ptoraiiMBli 
'     "  -      "    ihtan.  ol  wMeb  tka  OOinriat  H 

Ms  rtlatM  to  tut  elaal  «t  flr- 
nv-macmim  Im  wUek  tha  inigkt  h  aaitalDed 
bjr  Ibe  tcactloBi  Maaltlns  irkCB  ooa  «r  BOca 
nmflMtttm  ara  RKirad  tkrasfli  tba  all  adaa- 
trtaa  at  a  amaU  an(la  of  inddaBca.  altbat  Iv 
tha  •ppUcatloB  ot  uackaatoal  poirar  ar  v 
tba  BOUiailaB  of  tba  leree  of  (TaTltr. 

Tba  oblKla  of  oar  lD*Mi(l«a  ara  (a  paorMa 
Baana  (or  Balnlalnlu  or  raalorins  Uia  aaal- 
tlbrlam  ot  lalanl  baTaaca  of  lb*  apparanB, 
to  pranda  maaiia  far  fnldlof  tba  macblna 
balb  Terllcallr  and  boHioatalir.  ud  U  ptn- 
•Ida  ■  itnctiira  cambtDlBf  llfbtnaaa,  atMHtb, 
moTHlcBca  of  corHtneHoa  and  cartalB 
olbat  adTinticaa  wbttk  will  bataloaftai  ap- 

To'  tbcaa  «Ddi  our  iDrantloD  canalati  la  car- 
talD  oonl  faatnna,  wbleb  w«  wilt  noir  pro- 
M«1  to  deacrlba  and  will  tban  partlntarljr 
polr.t  oat  In  tba  dalua. 

lb  tba  aecaBpanrliif  drawlnra.  Ufara  I  la 
a  penpectlTa  naw  la  aa  apparaliia  cnbodj- 
lac  om  laTaatlin  Is  ma  form.  Fla.  I  la  a 
plan  Tlaw  of  tba  laaic,  paTllj  la  inrlioDtal 
aactkn  aad  partlj  twokan  awar.  lif .  g  la  a 
alda  alaratlni,  and  Pin.  t  and  B  an  detail 
Tlewa.  of  ona  form  of  Bailbla  Mat  (or  cmnatt- 
Ina  tba  aprlfbt  atandarda  with  tba  aaitnlanaa. 

IB  BTiBa-maeklBea  of  Ibe  ebaraelcr  to 
wbleb  tail  latcntlon  iclataa  tba  anpiialDi  la 
anppoitad  la  tbc  alt  br  laaioa  ot  ua  contact 
batiraaa  tba  air  and  tka  nadar  aBrtaca  of  oaa 
— 1    aaroplaaM,    tba   cmtaet-mrfaea   be- 

laata  «t  tba  air 

'  from  tba  no- 

tndblowlw  In 

ta  wblcb  tba 


Tba  talatlTa „  , — 

and  aaroplaaa  niar  ba  datlrad  from  tba  _ 
tlon  ot  lb*  air  la  tha  fona  of  wind  blowta 
••■»  dlraetkio  oppoalt-  —  "-*  *-  -"•*  ' 
--- ataa    to    barcl 


ttaa  01  kv  comklnafion  of  tkeaa  two  tbltei. 
and  In  al&kaT  eato  the  oparatMi  I*  tbat  oT  • 
■oulaf -naeblna.  wblla  pawar  apoUad  to  tt* 

madiiSa  to  ptopcl  II  naall — -  *= '  -" 

(ana  tha  all  to  aipporf  tka 


r  appUad  to 
atr  tarward  ■ 


—  *_ — .j_-_  «'"  "  —ti^  'iiai  to  abltl 
.  .  .  _  wbkb  it  Aonld 
oeeapr  to  sbtala  tba  daalrcd  taaaltt.  It  la 
Um  cUaf  oWact  af  «ar  Innatloa  to  ptonoa 
'—  laatadrlV  tkia  dlOcallr,   and  w« 

imaaad  to  daaarll-  •■■-  —-— 

at  wkkl  tbca* 


^lAad^ 


a  cooatrtMUoa 


ilndlad 


r^n 


two  Mrallal 
and  &1B  COB 

laTanlhia    nwj    aa    _    _    

baTinf  a  alnala  aaroplaaa.  Sack  aaropUna 
U  of  coaUdttablJ  (Teata  widtk  fn»  ildato 
aldo  Ikaa  tnai  biat  to  raar.  Tbc  (oat  nc- 
aara  ef  tha  Mipar  aamplaaa  ai«  ladlealed  tf 
tbc  rafanaca-btten  a,  V  a.  aad  d.  whila  tbc 
eorrcapondlna  eotncta  oc  tba  lower  acnplana 
1  arc  IndlMtad  br  the  rc(««ec*-l«tMn  a,  (, 
«,  andh.  Tba  Barilnal  Baaa  a  b  and  a  f  Indl- 
eata  tbc  fMBi  adaaa  of  tba  aaroplaaea,  te 
lataral  aurgtaa  ot  tba  appcr  acnplaaa  ara  la- 
dkatad.  rc^icellTcljr.  bj  tbc  llnca  a  d  and  b 
a,  tbc  laCrral  marvua  ot  tbc  lower  aeroplane 
■n  Indicated,  rrapcetlnlr.  b,  tke  line*  a  h 
and  t  f.  wblla  tbc  rear  aanuia  ot  tbc  appcr 
■nd  lower  araoplanaa  an  btdicatad,  acapec- 
tlTcI]'.  br  tbc  llBM 


tbc  two  acroplBnc*. 

Back  aafoplant  la  tomicd  br  iti 
dotb  or  otbar  aaltable  (abrle  orar  a 
coopeaad  of  two  paiallcl   ttanararac   ■ 

tbclr   cKa   I .'    r.. "  '    * 

tandtat  (ran  fronl   t_   __    ._.    

"~—  *— "  — ■ ipan  S  ot  eacb  aeroplani 

arriea  of   parallel  riba  ■ 


Tba  fMBt  aad  n 


d    by    t 
ir   of   t 


baTfaH  tba  ncccaaatr  atiwiatb,  to 
wllb  Uifatacaa  and  Bnriblutr.  rpa 
fnnrwarh    tba    elotk    wklcb    forma    tb 
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vca  ■■roBlm*  prirtn»ili  U  lb  mt- 
0  lu  base  li  cut  s^lb*  Mh  ud 
laia  ■  >lMl*  |>1(<*  appmlaHUli' 
■d  ibsH  of  tb*  Hnpuac,  kailai 
•  or  Ik*  labile  anautd  dhnBBllr 
wan  aad  butladHl  flka, 
la  Fla.  1     Aaa  tk*  •Ua- 


H  ladlaMd  It  •  la  Fla.  X 
oMl  Iktaa^  at  tba  ckMh  Ii 


It  tb*  [MI  «ai«  P<  tttf  «Mfe  t*  tnali* 
ponlM  It  O* 


vkick   kaa      ._,    , . 

Iktml  and  iMflliidlaal —,  — 

tlai  k>li«  npabli  ««  bilu  baal  «    .-».. 
tk  tkc  aaawt  hcMlMttar  dMctlbaC 

Wb«it«*  atwiiUna  an  aarinrtd,  •■  M 
BK«*<  tufctkn  l^r^Srtfbt  Mandardi  a.' 
Tk*a*  itaadar*  ai*  MtalaaUaUr  Maid,  ba- 
laa  pMcrablr  ooiaimclfd  of  wood  uid  el 
•qoaTkn —    '  -■ —  •-  ' 


Wuib,   aqoaUj  aoacad  aku  tb(  (not 
— ■^-^— •   of   lb«   r ■ —     —    — ■■■-^ 


•qDaTkafib,   ai     __ 
■Bd  nat    M(**   of   Um 

as  w.^vv.« ! 

ana  6na  at  naoKilaa  whMi  au 
fo(  tbia  >wpa«i  ta  Flea.  4  *bd  B  of  Uh  waw- 
lofB.  Ik  thii  coDatnettoa  aaeb  aad  •!  tb* 
Hikdart  B  b**  ■Koitd  ta  It  •■  n*  9,  wkicb 
•  wllk  a  book  10,  "  ' " ■— 


_•  and  iJ  OB*  ^~  tlw 

Tb*  book  IS  H  ( _ 

tba  ataj-wlia  la   eoDBKtliia   ta   It, 

book  10  M  ifcowa  a«  HOTldad  wllb  _  . 

tobaU  tba  aiir'vln  U  a>d  arc  •  ta  poallka 

tin  Itma   a    tna*   n*MB   wblefctfTaa   tba 

Bttonrtb,  wbU*  at  tk*  wa  tia*  ft*  jMataa 

Sum  to  b*  bnt  oi  iwlittd  la  Uh  naaaM 


usHftijr; 


ag  aadrr  pnUeja  or  otbai  i 
It  tba  tnml  anatn  a  aad  t 
.. —      ...     ^,j^     ff^ 

tSl  at  M. 

>p*  tbar*  1 

I  lb*  lop*  Imathwiat  la  >a* 
itMT,  tk*  ccaSi*  bdac  mm- 
I  ali*  ol  tb*  naeklaa.    Wa 


taarwaid  ts  tka  ipM  mr  nman  a  lad  d 
a(  tb*  sppor  ■onplaaa,  wbv*  thor  an  at- 
tacktd.  ai  ladlcated  at  11.  To  tk*  cntnl 
potlloe  ol  tbi*  lop*  tb*r*  li  ooaaaetad  a  Itl- 
•nllj-Borabl*  «■*«  la.  such  ttrma  a 
BIMD)  lot  BIOTlaa  — 
dlnctiOB  01  tb*  otMT, 

abl*  Unratd  a"' ■' 

baw    dtTlMd 

BMM  tot  opciatlaa  tb*  Mpa  ,ia,  aad  tb* 
maeblB*  U  tolradcdla  b*  ■«Mrallr  aasd  wltb 
tb*  opnator  IJtoa  lao*  damvaid  oa  tb* 
towai  aaroplaB*,  «)tb  kli  kta4  to  tb*  ttont, 
aa  tbat  tk*  opcralu'*  bodr  n«la  «■  tb*  cn- 
dl*,  aad  tb*  cndla  oa  ba  anrad  latarallr  V 
tb*  ■armati  ot  tb*  op*nlof'a  body.  It 
will  b*  aadantood,  bawarai,  tbat  tb*  ropa  u 
Mv  b*  BiaDlpalBttd  la  uf  anltabl*  awaaar. 
a  ladlMlM  a  laoand  rapa  aitaadlaa  tnaa- 
varadr  tt  tka  aueblaa  aloac  tb*  nai  cdct  tt 
tb*  bodr  Bo*tloD  of  tk*  lowar  aatoolaaa,  paw- 
Iv  odSi  aallabla  Milan  «r  aaldaa  tO  aftt* 
tMi  craatn  ■  aaa  h  of  tbo  lowat  aarpalaat 
•ad  astandlai   tbcao*   dlMWa*lly  wwitl   ta 


Coartdaclas  fb*  (tiBCtai*  *ii  tu  ta  «a  baM 
aaw  daactSid^lt  aad  wtmamiat  ttat  II* 
etadi*  lb  b*  iMnd  to  tba  tlsbt  la  nc>.  1  ami 
X  aa  iDdlcalad  br  ibc  amm  appUfd  tn  tba 
cndia  bi  Wig.  I  aad  br  tb*  «Knd  Uan  la 
Pla.  1.  It  winka  arca  tbat  tbat  r 


tkna^oBt  IL 

U.  Ika  part  ot  tba  nn  U  aadai  IsaMa 
aavctMB  a  dowawaid  pou  apoa  tb*  laar  ap' 
per  atao  d  af  tb*  atmctar*  aad  aa  Bpwai< 
pan  uaa  lb*  —  " —  ■" 


«   d. 

1  and   tBi  eaiBH  a 

icttsB  of  tlH  root   U 

Ibap^ierN  at  lb*  ooch  k,  i 
,— .  ._j  ciartad  oa  tba  npa  IS  vUl  pi 
(orati  b  oa  tb*  otbat  tUi  tit   tb*  m 

' '  aad  at  tba  *aBa  Oma  poU  tk 

•aU  0«b«  *M*  of  tb*  BbfMi 
Bla  noalta  la  a  dovawaiA  maw 
mar  b  aad  aa  apwaid  aKVaoi 
t  01     TliW  It  p — ■"  ' -  ■ 


iU' 


Donul  potltlM*.  la  wlilek  tk*j  U*  la  tb*  • 
nal  plaaaa  of  Ibdi  rcaptctln  aiinilalai  •■ 
*■!■'*■  KlaUooa  *ltb  (aid  aonaat  i 
aaA  litaral  aanta  oa  tUi  aide  of  tb 
eklB*  brlaa  lalard  ibora  lald  nnval  pli 
Ita  (anriil  tod  aad  dipwand  brlow  lal 
aial  plao*  at  lu  i*ai  aad.  laid  laMal  ■ 


*  lb*  lalatA  auntaa  b  •  aad  t  a  at  Uw 
I  A  oC  tb*  ■acblB*.  tbair  ladlHtlM 
u«  dowawud  lad  (onraid.  Tb***  peri- 
«  Bia  ladkatad  la  dotted  llaM  ta  Flc-  Tal 
I  dtatrlDca.  A  moTWMat  of  tb*  aadli  IS 
lb*  oDndM  Unrtloa  Fna  Ita  aoravl  pa- 
Jca  wfll  i*TCt*t  tb*  aacalar  lacllaatka  «t 
I  tettral  aaislo*  of  tba  oeiopluM  ta  aa 
rhn*  iianair  Br  i«a«a  of  tbli  esa- 
__  u  _n  ^  __  —^t  Wllb  tb*  partlcB- 
„^  _  ^™  —  — *—  — "— - 

a  III* 


oeeatTlas  itBalli8««B*lr>  Darlac  tkla  op- 
atatloa  Oacb  atnnlao*  &  tviitad  ac  dMottad 
afooBd  a  Ua*  ■aModlai  (catrallp  aeniB  Iba 
•■aa  tnm  <b*  Mdataor  <m  latanl  narcla  t* 
^  ^^  atb*r  Ulatal   Bai^ia,  tba 


, JB  mL  m  tbat  MCb  *■*- 

pl«a«  larfaca  la  flTaa  a  aaMe»U«l  «an  <( 
hrfaL  W«  pttfet  tUa  aeaaamjllua  aad 
nad*  t  •MnUaa  fir  tka  laoaoa  tbat  K  alna 
a  andaaJIr^iaettaatas  aa^  ta  Ikt  baf  « 
«a  oanplBB*  fnai  tb*  oatral  KaaliaMi 

IlB*  lb*r*of  Mtwiid  la  tba  Bonta.  no*  cIt- 
mg  a  eoatlaoaa*  •otCaca  a>  taA  riti  ot  tk* 
MaAk*,  wbkb  baa  a  oadaallr  iactaatfac  v 
d*cn**la|  a^a  of  lartfcaca  ftoa  tk*  oBltr 
tt  tb*.MMM>*  taaUbt*  tfd*.    Wa.  Ii^.tt  to 


llie  tii'il  of  Iho  dccuraliijns.  aai 
kIiow  ever  glvon  In  tlie  fniled  S 
kind  to  be  held  In  I'arls  nnd  >  ' 
9  placed  lor  future  dellTWj — 110  ' 


noun  3S9. — Wtlglit  Patent  DmriBpi. 
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SStST" 

—A  thai 


MUiloni  «(  tb* 

pUBH  Buj  »t  railM  la    _, 

wiih    I  ■111  1 1    ^    tta«   BDnsu    nl>iw    %t    hU 

, -•  wItUa  tbt  KUB*  -•  —  ■— 

ka.      mttaMtton.    It    AodA 

1  that  wkU*  tb«  lltHti   BBCslaa  at  Oa 
1^    dlKanet    lanlat    aod- 


a  St  mU 

.      follov     thai      una     Bon 

krlBi  tht  vfiaAKt  launl  cdna  ts  <U 
U(lM  tMpacUnlj   abort   «»f  telmr   a 

bodin  of  ui*  aanplaan  u«  IdcIIbS  to  tM 
hwtaoatal  wbca  th*  BuUaf  la  la  Usbt,  MM 
tBcUnatloa  brlBa  dsmward  tmm  Ini  )a  raai, 
and  villi*  thtlomrd  Mtam  oa  ow  alfa  «< 
Uia  guchlaa  Ba;  ba  dnnaatd  kalnt  U*  -" 
Bat  plaata  of  tJM  bMQM  of  tha  •— tJ 
■aid  dcpmaloa  la  aat  nmaaarllT  aaadtat  t* 
eaiTT   tlwB  balBw  lb*  borlaoaul  alaaaa  pa**- 

Ins    tbmoch    ••- _•":...  ^TH 

HcRonr,  .11 
tb*  apparatai 

*nl  BiarilD) 

than  an  aoaal  In  aiifot  lad  «pp«all«  la  41- 
ncUm,  nt  ou  IntcatkB  la  aat^ladud  M  a 
coaatTBCtloB  pndnclas  tU*  naatt.  alaat  It 
Bar  be  dcolrablt  aadar  cartala  clnoBtf 
to  BkoT*  tb*  UMial  BarylB*  oa  ib*  Mda  i 

OBI  aiDTlac  Ib*  UUral  Barflaa  oa  tb* 
Bide  of  tba  Buckla*  to  aa  •qui  asuat  I 
oppoalle  dlnelloi.     Tanloc  bow  to  On 

piiaa  or  thla  phtUdb  lot  BOilof  tb*  I 

BiarslBi  of  tb*  aeniplaat*  la  Iba  Biiiaii  4*- 
■eilbfd.  It  ataoaU  b*  pnaUa*d  that  awlM  t» 
TUloai  coadlMoB*  of  wlad-pnaaara  aad  othar 
caoaa*  Ib*  bod/  if  tb*  aacUn*  ta  apt  '  ~ 
COOK   aabaUund   tetarallr.    oa*   (Ma    I 

U  link  aid  tb*  otbMr  iM*  Kadliw  to  rL.. 

BaeUa*   tataiu    aroead   Ita   cutca)    kiafllB- 
dtaal    Bill,      n*    piDTtflda    wUcb    wa    bar* 

ffldlwrlb«d  •BibiM  tb*  op«r*t«r  to  Beat 
dUkaltr  aad  pnatrra  tb*  laUial  bal- 
aae*  «t  tb*  Bacbla*.  *a«aailaa  that  for 
■OB*  can*  Oat  «d*  sT  th*  BtAla*  which 
Un  to  Ibe  left  ot  tb*  ■bBBUI  la  rui.  1  aad  S 
ha*  abown  ■  teodtna  to  dnp  dowawatC  a 
BaTFBMat  of  tba  eradla  U  to  tba  ticht  *f  mM 

Sorca,  u  iMrelabcfon  aMOBcd,  Mil  awn 
■  lateral  nurfla*  a(  tba  aarnplaan  to  tba 
BaBnar  alnadf  daaorlbtd.  w  that  Iha  ^- 
SU*  a  d  mod  •  h  w|-   ' 


r,   i^Jla  U 


la  iGia  poaltloD  »  will  bt  aata  Itaat  Ib*  laMnl 
Baijlaa  a  d  aiid  (  b  pwiiat  a  lar^  ■■wl*  ■' 

Ss 

ttfi  o.  _. 
Beat  will 


It  a  uull«r  aacla  of  Incldcac*.     Owlos 

1  tact,  lb*  alda  at  lb*  auctalaa  pnacoE- 

■■  Ur>*r  aof  la  of  lucldeacc  will  land  to 

apwud.  aad  thi*  opwaid  botc- 

Mlon  tb*  lateral  baLuoa  o(  tba 

bfD   tb*   Mb*i  aid*  of   tt*   ■■- 

CUD*  wHoa  u>  dropt  a  Dioreateat  t'  '^~   ^--•■- 

la  la  tb*  K»ra*  dlf*«tl«a  wlO 


itoftb*  a 


to    lia    I 

war  5 
a  .Ilia: 


will  b*  Btodaead  to 
>(  a  ■urbTit  iMiiinT 

_?'bod7  «  tb*  Ba- 
als* a*  tboa  oparaiod  wa  emplor  a  Tcrtleal 
radiler  or  tall  n,  ao  ■apporled  aa  to  tan 
atooad  a  Tcrtlcal  aila.     Thla  riiddti  la  mii- 

n;  plToted  It  UKli  ferwird  eudato  tb*  nar 
auuslil*  ot  tb*  opp*r  and  lower  aenplasaa, 
reapeetlvelj.  Tbe**  BQpporta  ar*  prcferatd/ 
T-*tuip*d.  ■•  •bowD,  BO  that  thalr  forward 
aada     ar*     eamparaui«l7     wldalr     Beparalad, 


d  Is  MBdUaeikni. 


nn  n,  lb*  ■»!•  «(  whteb  are  eitwM 
latenillr  aad  aemcd  to  tb*  npt  U  b  - 
bU*  Mm  «t  tb*  oMral  ptfat  <K  bU  .^.. 


«t_^tb*^aaM]  p«tot  i(  bU  n 

a  *>bB  <(  tto  Oai* 


that  ride  VL  thtwUx  B 

1     Bl^lOi    ''.^^■"'''^^ 


ancU^of  lacidtM* 


BBlr  BBt^rtS  ao 

petoU  oo*  Bid* 
boa  Tcnleallj  b 


ttaat^id*  ol 


alda    pw—lliii.  tbt  lariHt 


a  nlatded  to  Ita  fnwud  viv* 


[Bided  aide.     ^^M"." 

S'^C^Stw'u  B»I^H>* 

r  cfaaac*  tbt  dlrcciMif 
alae,  bat  wlU  amaiulT 
eat  to  dnp  lalo  •  vA- 
lb*  OtbB  M*  vlli  IM 
1   pgtk^   iliia  ydg 

4tacrlb«l  picmci  tut 
I  a  latardlBi  iBflaraaa 
Hut  wbia  '™JJ^2J[I 

Ita  b*dr  bJSS'iSb 
porta  lite  ••  »  P» 
ard  prertali  ttlml  n 

a  of  nddsBtttoO. 
I  tbt  roddet  AaU  M 
as  Band  u  U  1^ 


■laeUB*    Btrati    »    cittad    *<i>*™<^„'' 


tral  portlOB  *(  tb*  apper  acreflaaL  IbW 
fmat  aid*  bain  aaltad  lo  tha  MnH  1^  ^ 
foward  ntNoJUea  of  which  an  »«*,% 
■a  Indicated  at  SO.  Tbeoa  MnB  B  >■  * 
fom    tnua-BUdB    pn)tcUaf   la  fn^t^w 


pnTcat  Ui*  bbcUb*  mn  rolUaf  ">  '^ 
WBtd  wb*B  It  allsbts.  Tb*  ■ttaia  ^  "ni* 
brae*  tbt  nppac  poetise  ot  tbe  mW.  "^ 
aad  roBln  lU  ttadeacf  to  am  t«^ 
■tier  tb*  lowaa  aaroplaaa  baa  li^'^C 
br  lU  eoauet  with  tbe  tartta.  tticnUw^ 
lac  tb*  ns*  19  troB  Bkdo*  BtralB,  tvB ■»" 
raasvlood  that  wbta  tbt  a?*'**!!!!! 
—'   Boataet  wlU  tb*  cattb  f»lbg  w*S 


MiaCELLANT 


uuTe  forwinl  U  bdi  pivTMiMd  br  tbc  (in 
IS.  inil  iliia  tirvud  Bomncat  of  tM  app 
purlluD  would  brtu  a  jar  TloltDt  Mn 
iipuo  the  nipt  IB,  ilBn  It  It  futnad  (o  t1 
iit>per  pottlno  at  botk  of  IH  toAh  wUla  l_ 
lui.iT  purtlon  la  eoaaaetfd  br  tbt  nldo  30 
lo  tlie  lunr  portion.  Tba  Una  e  — '  — 
alio  tixt  10  mpport  tkt  froat  or  I 
ruildet,  tlw  cognnetloa  e<  wkkh 
UviT  procfcd  to  dcaerlba. 

Tba  troDt  nddn  Bl  la  a  borlaoati 

bBTlng  a  flailbta  bodj,  tbo  Mn*  eonlatlDa  ot 
tbr«*  lUff  eroM-pUcea  o(  atleki  n.  n.  uif  M, 

■Dd  tlw  Ocxlblt  iUm  SS,  eonsertlBs  — " 

plK*B  and  ailmdlBC  traa  Cnmt  to 
trimc  tbo*  pn*M*d  U  connd  br 
fabric  atrvtcM  am  tba  atma  to 
boUr  of  tbo  raMn.  Tbc  rsddit  li 
from  tb*  (imu  »  br  mnat  •(  lb>  u 
diata  eroaa-plH!*  at,  wblcb  la  locaiod  w 

HDCn  of  prraian  lUtbtlr  la  fnnt  of 

—'-rran  lia^«wt  aod  rear  *d«i 

Iba  «««*-pl«*  a%  fonaliw  Ua 


Fqaldlataat 
of  tbe  Tiid« 

■  balaand  mddn^ 


»  of  tb«   atrati  »,' 

mKh    tbat    aald    ^rlaca    taad    to 
1  oltbn  apward  ~  ■*- — 


TCW  *dca  ot  tba  raddtr  11m  iBDadlatalv  : 
front  of  ttw  oparaloc  aad  Bar  b*  optntM  1 
Un  In  av  nlubia  BaDaor.  Wa  hai 
Mhiwb  a  latrhinlim  ftv  Ihla  popoM  «ot 
prWiiC  a  tollir  or  i>mlt  n,  wUeEaaf  I 
iraapad  bj  tba  optrator  n  u  lo  (an  tl 
iaoie  la  dtbai  dnctkn.  Banda  8*  oitn 
fros  tbc  follor  17  (orwutf  to  aad  aimmd  _ 
•tmllar  roUar  M  Maft  K.  both  tallaa  v  Aafia 
bclu  anDpttttd  la  rallabia  bcarinn  oa  Ilia 
Mn(a  n.  tb*  fcrward  nUn  or  ibaft  ki 
rtuwafdlr-citcDllafl  arua  M,  irhlcli  ai- 
conoMtfd  1^  Uoba  4t  witb  tb«  taat  *dn  ol 
tbt  mditar  SL  Tbo  aoMBal  poaltloa  et  tb* 
nddu  SI  la  Mntral  «>  mbataBllaltr  pai-"' 
wItb    th*    aamplaiwa    1    aad  S;   b«t   lb 


■aid  mddM  tbtnA  tba  BMbaaln  hoi 
for  tbat  pnpoaa.  It  vUl  b*  aaoa  &at  Um 
qirlBfB  Ml  will  tcalM  aaj  laDdaaer  of  tba  fir- 
ward  ads*  ot  lb*  nddtr  to  mon  la  elthar  dl- 
i«Uon,  *o  tbat  wban  fona  la  appUad  to  iba 
nar  <ii»  of  laM  toMn  Ita  loefriadlBil  Mba 
■a  bfiid.  and  tba  mdOar  tbaa  praaaati  a  cob- 
nxa  aarfacc  to  tbe  action  ot  tba  wind  atner 
abOTc  or  below  lu  aonaal  sUm,  aald  aarfac* 
paatDtlnc  a  aiaall  an(l*  iS  Inetdaaca  at  Ita 
lotward  portloEi  aod  aaU  aacle  ot  laddnte* 
tapldir  lucrtaiiBC  toward^Uia  mr,  TblB 
(laalljr  Innaaae*  tba  efleleacr  ol  tba  raddar 
aa  cQDparad  with  a  pUna  lortaca  of  aqoal 
atca,  Br  rc(nlallas  tba  ptaiaaia  <■  tba  «p- 
pn  and  low*r  aldaa  ot  tba  raddn  Ibteaib 
«baBsn  of  anak  and  nrratara  In  tba  aaa- 
ner    daatrlbad    a    (aralac    BanBntot    tba 

atf  h«^  effected j^aad  (ba 

iat(iT|_*^  Ua'^AtiEndr 

t  bi  float  of  Iba  aeroplaBM 
■ — -.-  -„  b^fSsotal 


I    ba   &net*d    i 


•  and  an^or  ■ 


Jnward  aortacc  wbkb'la''SBOM*«DtfKlr  ictaa 
tioBi    prtaaare   aadar   ordlnarr    — "" —    ** 

■Ufbt,    bat  wbltb  ana  If  aat 

'~~    ">    orlslBBl    poaltloB    bacooiaa 


nncb    briMr    tba    &«>■■■,    •«■    mw    ■«■: 
nnnieracta  tbat  backwuil  tianl  of  tba  e 

Mr  of  praaanra  ob   (b*  aanr' — ■-•-^  ■ 

"vinrntir  bten  prodnetlT*  a 


'aaroplane"  In  tbia 


■vacUeatloa  and  tba  appaodad  clalmi  to  In- 
dleata  tba  lappaTtlac-aarfaca  or  auppoitlBa- 
anrtaeat  br  Bcana  ol  wblcb  tba  nacblna  la 
aoalalDtd  Is  tb*  air,  aad  br  U  '  ' 
to  bt  andnatood  aa  iDcIndl 
■nB«oMlBg-*artaea  wblch  Dc 
itlallj   Bat    altbooab  of  e 


■tmcted  ot   eiotta  o 


I*  obtlov  tbat  tb< 
wjtboit  dapartiv 


la  Fig-  S- 
[tTta'tbTifKraa  detail*  of 
tfibefora  deaerlbed  and 
■Hnpanrlu  drawlDca.  aa  It 
ta*  dalalla  mar  ba  nwdlflad 
prloelplaa  of  out 
ilh  wa  pralai  tbo 


Kan*  la  alna  a  twiat  alona  Id  antlr*  Icncib 
order  to  aet  lla  oppoalulainal  D»t(lni  at 
dlKaiaat  aaclaa  wa  bara  ■Ireidr  pointed  out 
tbat  oar  Inientloo  li  not  llulled  lo  iDla  forn 
of  BaiialiaillMU.  itoea  It  la  oulr  aaeaaaatr  to 
OKXa  tb*  lateral  nMrglaal  potliooa,  and  wbaro 
tbaa*  porttooa  aMaa  are  noetd  aoir  tboaa 
wtifbt  ataadaida  wblcb  aopport  tb*  m«T- 
^    pcrtkw    teqnlra    flaxIbU    cooBMHoaa    at 

Havlv  thBB  Mir  dtoerlbed  oar  Intntloo, 
wbat  wa  eliln  aa  dtw.  i*-*  *— <~  "  -.~™. 
hr  Lei  lata  Patent,  l»~ 


tbe  Uaa  of  flicbt,  wbare- 

br  aald  lateral  Barclaal  pottlona  Bar  ba 
■umd  to  dlSetont  aaaloa  telatlTalr  t>  tba 
BOtaul  piabe  ct  tba  bo^  of  tbc  aet^iUaa.  ao 
aa  to  pnteat  to  tba  atiuapber*  dlSertat 
aoflea  of  Inrldanca,  and  Beau  lor  *o  bdt- 
iBi  aald  Itleral  ■-"■■"«'  portloo*.  aabatan- 
tiallr  aa  deaerlbed. 

1.  Id  a  ll7lD(-Baeblne,  tba  conblsatloa, 
wlib  two  Boruall7  parallel  aeroplanea.  an- 
perpoaed  the  me  abora  Iba  otber,  ol  aprlclit 
itaulard*  cosnacllDc  aald  planea  at  tbalr 
BarglD*.  tba  eooDectlooa  batwtan  lb*  itaod. 
Bida  aad  aeroplaaea  at  tba  lateral  pottkiiia  of 
tb*  aeroplanea  balM  br  Baaoa  of  deilbla 
Jolata.  aarfa  of  aald  aenplanea  barlDf  Uleral 
~ — '—■'  — •■ —  — labl*  of  BotcBieBl  to 
"  —  briow  tb*  norBal 
>plaD*,  aucb  more. 

, bannera*   to  the 

Una  of  dl(bt,  wberebr  aald  lateral  marclnal 
potHoaa  mar  ba  mgrrd  to  dlSeteot  aDSlaa 
reliUrelr  to  tb*  normal  plaae  ot  tbe  bodr  ot 

dTmalnta! 

«t,  and  maaa*  for  {mpartlu  aucb  mora. 
-eni  to  tb*  lateral  marslnal  portloaa  of  tba 
aaroplaoaa,   aabataatlallr   a*  daacrlbad. 

■■  In  a  BftaicHnaenln*,  a  nonaallr  flat 
aeroplabe  bafni  I*t*ril  marilEial  portbrna 
capable  of  BoreDanl  to  different  Hialllana 
■  -  tte  bodr 

tbe~Jb]Vet~flldbt.  trtiera- 
-final    pcvtloai    mr^    ha 
iBtit*   relatlTClr    I 
anclei  relatlTaIr  ti 


V  or  below  tba  ■ 


br    aald    lateral    macfinal    p«tloai 
noemal   plaa*  of 
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MU     iTtMlJ 


Eto*tata 


SSJS 


-      _      .      ifi^-UchlM, 

With   pu«iM   — pji^—a   ,. .  — ■    — . 

hiTlBB  launl  BirvlBBl  HCtloaa  MpabU  i 
M»«u*al  ta  axttrtrat  pmmmt  ttsn  o*  b 
kv  tki  HKBal  pluw  vflkt  b*dr«t  tk*  Mr 

Crumw  IB  lb*  Uaa  <(  luj^t  wMfMf  M 
Itunl  Mntaal  portMai  Bar  Iw  »ii*t4  U 
UStnat  u«l«  nhunir  talk*  MtHal^u* 
<<  tk«  bedr  or  tbi  mrjIsm,  aoi  m  dlltnai 
usiM  nliUnlr  w  Mcl  olbfT,  M  u  ts  pn- 
■Ht  to  tb*  atwupbH*  dlXiMt  uclM  Dt  *- 

-" of    vprlfliu    csaawllw    uM    m 

tbdr  (dirM,  tbt  a^iiot*  «»— el    . 

al  pertloM  <(  tb*  ■noplwn  ttag 

I    wlu    wld    Hnplua    to    BrilA 

~  ■  (s*  Ma*luaM«tv  tmptrt- 

_.    •-  _u  lami   aiusiHBl 

■Ulsbit    ■  Had 

,.„.S  

•UM    MBMl;    nblUBlUllT    ■■ 
0.      iB     ■     blaf  BMtlllW.     I 

!■■  rabnutuiu  tbt  Mb  i. , 

iHtuDcU  (IsiwaMd  tMMmwlr  M  tb*  I 
at  Blchl,  In  eoBbbuIkB  witb  mui  (m 
pirtlnk  to  Ik*  litani  mhIoi  nt  mU  « 
BlaM  •  aoTCBnt  aboU  u  ailt  Irtog  la 
tntr  nt  tb*  HniilaBc  pnpradkiil*!  Is  ■ 
lalml  ntrcla*,  aad  tbmlv  ■iil»«  aOd  1 
•nl  a«rftu  IdM  41BcnBt  ainlu  nliU 
to  lb*  BonMl  piiM  ot  lb*  bo£  o(  Ik*  m 
W*b*>  MbMaatlallr  •■  dcacMbal. 


VBHICLES  OF  THE  AIR 

I  <n  IM  mU*  G«  t)M  WHOM  tokc  nn* 
I  uwl*  dlS«Bt  tt«  tbat  n^ittb  It 


Uf  l«  i><  lachlnc*  at  tbt  t«v  ddti  ot  tte  ■■ 
^i&*,  vt  a  •crUeal  mhtR.  aad  mih  wtan 
by  atM  rvUtr  I*  camnl  to  nant  It  ib 
wiDd  tbal  Ud*  tbtNof  ntUMt  &•  «Ui  of  tb 
■fmjliim  luTlBS  lb*  (BaUa  ucl>  of  lid 
4*M*  asd  aCtrlBc  tb*  Itaat  rtthmac*  ta  <* 
ilBOBbtn,  rabtUBUallr  a*  daaotttd. 
•TTa  a  ■- "— '■- 


aUr  H  aald  mi^lai  aad  In  tbt  plant*  __  ._. 
bodlti  at  Ibe  ntptedn  attOfiUaai,  tnd 
Ibtrrb*  iHTtu  tb*  latvral  Barttoa  a*  tbt 
Bpp<MlU  aid**  sf  tb*  nacblnt  toto  dlOtnat 
anmlar  Rlatkna  I*  tbt  nonaal  planta  o(  Iba 
ntpMIlT*  acnplaaM.  O*  nwitlM  on  tbt 
MOW  aid*  of  Iba  macblna  nttrlnc  to  tb*  ••■>* 
anflc.  and  Iba  aarstna  on  gat  M*  «t  tb*  na- 
rtTM  DOTlna   to  la  ti^  dlXtctBt  tnm  tta 

ot    tbt    mitblDt    BK 


T.  In  a  BTlBC'BiFblat. 
with  BD  atropUDt,  iDd  mn 
oBmtj  moTliic  Vat  lalcral  i» 
dIStrtel  aafnlu  rtlitloai 
plaot  of  tbt  bod7  of  (b* 
ticb  olber,  tn  *•  lo  prtttat  to 
dlfftrtnl    tBflaa    of    uddtota, 


■TStatn 


of  t»>ml   tbt   tldt  ot  tbt 
tb*  BBalltr  iBfla  of  tortd^' 
Itaat    rtttdann    10   tb*    i 
tlaU7  at  dtaCTlBMl. 

■.  IB  ■  iTtoi -naeblii 
witb  two  tnptrpoatd  ti 
aproplastt.  oprlcbt  aliod 
td(H  of  aald  arroplinti 
•qaldlaUM*,  *"■ —  " — ■" 
Itb  brdtilbhr  jsiiiti 


ddtt   la 

ba*lB( 


tba  toBblBatlta, 
H>nilUT  HTtntl 
I  nantctfis  Ibt 
I    BBlBtaIn    tbttr 


bolb     lalfcBl     pottlow 

—  "— tBt  aunlar  i«- 

If  tba  badlM  «t 

M    UUfalpat- 


■jli^BXMBI 


I  tbt  bodr  Of  ilH 
_  at  tbt^bftttn 
itUUJ  at  dwcritof 

r*  (kacatad    tma- 
llrti.    aad  ifitfbl 

'  cqoMtMnc*.  Ot 
■tandaida  tad  wn- 

dtilbte  Wan.  It 
for  daabiHaib 
atnullMa  ■  MO- 


__^Bflall7   boriBODial  flntble    raddir  plnultf 
BMDlrd  OB  IB  till  traumaa  to  tbc  lla^ 


MiaCBLLAHY 
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•crtbcd. 

10.    In   ■   Ojiiw-iucklM,   tk«  coaAin 
with     twe     nip«po*Ml     IM     tooBMIcd     . 

pUnM.    0*   an   am  •iWodiu ■ 

K . —     „^   „„   jrt 

■Hd  It  ttatU _ 

woaMd  la.lba 

uiopi*aM.   Bonullr  Sit  bof  taxl- 


bla,     mprlsL. 

>Ub  ia  mU  Mf»l(DC*.  uM  lUBdudi  baUf 
«iiBDMted  lo  uld  MToplaaw  tr  OBliinu 
JalaeL  dianul  itajr-wfrH  eoDOMttac  tk« 
splvdla  radi  of  tb*  >d>ctst  Mududa,  ■ 
mpc  MtuMaf  akoc  Iba  ttoM  adc«  of  w 
lowar  aanplau,  nlialBc  Ibrooch  coUai  il 
UK  (toot  <DnMn  tberMf,  ud  kaTlBC  It*  andi 

pUot,    and  a  ropa  <it«siuff  a)<B(  tlM  nat 


r  lat   bit  Bod- 


ru  (Ddi  nnM^to  iba  (i 

■MIM  ■anpUDe,  nbatanttallT  aa  4i 
Is.    A    bla|-maettUM    CMBpcWa 

pacpoanl   aaniilaMa,    KXnallr   lat 

Ma,  opilskt  itandardi  coddmUbi  lk«  mmt- 
tarn  ai  aalil  aatoplaBaa,  hU  ftaadifda  bdu 
aooMM  M  aihl  aanplaMa  bj  valrniiil 
JalBU,  oianBal  atar-wlcaa  ccaaaetlaf  tb* 
eppodla  Mda  «(  Iba  a4|aeaat  aUDiUrd*,  a 
r«p«  altaodinc  aloag  Um  (not  adaa  ot  tb* 
lown  acnplaM.  pawl>«  tbnntb  Qliia  at 
tb*  (mat  ornma  tUn»r  and  baTlof  Ita  aada 
aacarad  to  tb*  nat  mcMn  o(  tb*  appar  hc*- 
ptan*.  a>d  a  np*  aitaBdlag  alou  tb*  nar 
•dn  •(  lb*  lawat  acmplan*,  paaua  throagb 
foMa*  at  tb*  nai  eorean  tbacaol,  and  baTtos 
lu  ODd*  wearad  to  tb*  mot  conwn  «(  tba 
mpn  aatDplaM,  la  casUUBtloo  vltli  a  Tirtl- 
oal  tBddn.  and  a  tUkcnp*  ooomcUbc  laid 
rnddfr  wltb  tb*  rap*  liaAat  akw  O* 
nar  odf*  of  tba  lamr  aaroplan*.  loMtaB' 
HallT  II  diMTtbrd. 

OBVtUJB  WBKIHT 
WILBDB  WKIQHT. 


Chai.  B.  njkr, 


SpMlAcaUoB  and  CUUnu  of  Hoatcotiwiy  Patent. 


■iL  ui.in. 

X*  all  vh«B  il  mar 
B*   It  uowi  that 

a  eltlBiD  «<  tba  III 
Saata  Clati,  emm 
CalUoiBla,  ^T*  Ui 
naatiil  ImpMnanfoU 
batchr    d*ciu* 


1,  JHw  7.   IfiitiMT, 

Idled  Hutaa,  rtaUInf  M 
at  Banu  Otera.  BUM  ot 

ranted  eartaln  amw  lad 
la  AcraplanM;  and  I  da 
uu<iwina_  to  ba  I   taU. 


■Uea  U  to  prorMi 

tIo*. 

HBpawtlf    dfiwtogi. 


Moa   tor    uljiu 
_Jtaf  tnllT  diMXli 
•  •blwt  ol  nr  Ur 
ootrMlaW 

darlec.     Flf."  ___..,. 
lis.  >  ia  a InM  Tinr  of  tb« 

ss  tSfirii  ■ '" "" 

at  n«.  *.     lif . 

nirtac*  at  Iba  HnpUMT  nlT'T  U*!^UU 
•law  of  tb*  nnw  adaptad  (or  th«  im  wlna- 
■arfaca  of  tb*  BanpUiw.  Vli.  T  la  a  datall 
vliw  a(  lb*  aiBM  adipwd  lor  tha  i*ar  wiaa- 
■orMea  la  oadar  ID  Tar;  Ita  InellnaUga  to  tfi 
(toat  wlaa-nrtaea. 

In  tbtten  of  th*  dcrie*  ban  Uloiuatad, 
tbCM  II  a  tiont  «lBa-iir(aca  A,  a  nn  wins - 
wttUat  B.  lad  a  Borlmlal  tall-nr(a«  0. 
The  wlns-iVtacia  A.  and  B  In  (oro-and-aft  or 
traomn*  MaUoi  m  cinid,  the  lant  p*r- 
(*el  (oral  oC  tbr  «ut*  brlu~Uial  of  a  puab- 

tba't  la  lb*  bad  li  nlatlrrlj  nor*  indDil, 
II  Mas  in  rif .  B.  Thoa*  two  nrfacai  A  iBa 
B  ara  umiactiid  bj  tha  ban  D  of  a  fraai*. 

Tb*  froM  portlan  a  ud  b,  nwcUidjr,  o( 
tba  wlM-nruoH  an  but  nrraa  dowa  ftm 
(•Diar  to  tndL  ii  ma  In  Fli.  (,  and  an 
tomlr  attacbad  to  the  (on-aud^ft^n  D  it 
tb*  polati  d.  SMr  an  alw  Mraaali  bracad 
In  an  dlneUoo*  to  wlm  V,  nanlng  to  tb- 
Ueil  fttaw-poiU  7>  ud  to  tb*  (raBe.ban  D. 
Tta*  Mai  portloaa  a'  and  V.  n^mrtlnlr.  « 
the  wtit^ofacr*  in  bkt*d  nldwar  at 
Ibrlr  InvUt.  wb*n  their  ■ntfaaet-ban  m 
aanrad  aad  blacad  lotalbM  at  a*  aad  b*.  lo 
Ibat  MM  nar  portloni  *t*  frai  to  dran  bat 
are  natralhrd   fraa   apwini   nonnent   bf  a 


B,  whltta  an  illacbad  abon  to  tha 
tloB  a'  of  th*  frant  wlBC-mtdca 
dowawardir   (roui   rid    ilda   of  Bald 


Itkai,  Ubi  Iba  arm  td 
E  a  chai«i  In  tb*  fitn 

B  lb*  iw«  Hdaa.     TUa 

(balsa  o(  anrtaei  la  for  tb*  poipoai  of  sold- 

— ■    — .1.   .„,   eqiillJbrioM  and  ta  pro- 

■--    — «    wKb 


. tbioafb  ii 

. not.     Tb*  aqiallilaB-ca_n  . 

playa  InclT  ttanacli  ■  paUiv  e*.  aicand  oa 
(op  of  Ibalowat  boon  r  of  Iba  bam*  of  tba 
Ki„      • .    ^  « . ..^^  ^ 

ofha 
uut    or   aurnp-jjar    V,    aa    ■**>    la 

S.  Tba  wim  B,  wUdi  an  al- 
I  to  lb*  nar  porUon  V  of  lb* 
trfac*    B,    turn   doaawatdlf  ( 

— "  — •■—    •■ >ipi  d  a 


Iba  aooaUaa-cabla  i 
tbanAoB  to  th*  b 
tbrowk  a  (lid*  a* 
aald  cord!  paaa  '~ 
I*  mm  ta  ¥>t-  1 
of  a  enaa-foot 
rifiL  1  lad  S. 


HCh  (Ida  of  Mid  policD,  Ibi  croipi  <d  win* 
from  each  aid*  balu  laltad  belsw,  aa  akowB 
In  Wit.  1,  to  oppoalte  andi  o(  in  •qaaUilnt- 
cabl*  ^mtiff  to  Ilk*  cable  a  In  front  lad  alail- 
lirlr  Ictttrrd.  Ibronsb  Ibc  Intcmntlaa  of  a 
riBS.  TUa  rear  tquUalnc-caUa  Imlaad  of 
brlns  slMed  bf  1  paller  Oiialj  atlacbrd  to 
Ihe  ba*Di  W  I*  isldcd  and  pliji  (nelj 
Itaroacb  tb*  appar  pallej  of  a  fflpla  ilican, 
(lallrrrd  •■),  wblch  ■bcita  la  coaDocted  with 
and  bald  br  a  cud  J,  itlaclMd  l«  It.  TUi 
cord  J  pum  frcclr  Ibranth  a  bol*  In  beam  F. 
II  M«a  la  Flf.  T,  lad  la  tb*eca  nld*d  br  a 
poUv  1  andar  tba  bean  to  a  point  forward, 
aa  abnra  li  Fit.  1.  to  wllbia  naeb  o(  tba 
operator.  Oorda  •*  are  aicorad  to  tb*  tat- 
mliial  rlnn  tt  the  mr  iqaiUan-cabl*,  i,  ii 
riwwa  In  ric.  T,  and  Uwnco  in  saMtd  br  lb* 
Irani  paUara  <4  tb«  triple  ibaata  ••  down- 
wardlr  and  baihwaidlf  lo  lb*  (Oat  or  Mcrap 
bu  a,  II  Men  In  Fin.  a  and  L  Br  priaalns 
dowB  oa  lb*  Bllmp.bai  oa  oaa  lid*  tbi  nat 
porlloni  of  tba  wlni-mfaeel  on  in*  aid*  lie 
drawn  down,  wbUe  tlHM  on  (be  oppoall*  aUi 
an   lUowad   to  flald  to  lb*   atr-praaan   be- 
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antk.      H    ikM* 


d*TlC*    BU     kMp    It*    com    WfclB    ■Iffit    ■ 

■lUi,  gr  II  m«j  be  atd*  M  chuf*  lu  nuw. 
A  iHlDn  oC  tk(  unuisat  iiC  tM  CDt4*  •■ 

ilMlkaUd  In  rig.  •)  l>  Ik4t  U*  am  ■tudw4 
>  lb*  Mt  UBi  puMi  tfenaak  tb*  laM*  !• 
to  tka  itabt  aad  at  lb*  fUnu-tat,  aoi  Tie* 
T«rM.  Am  m  anmrn  vltk  tba  tlcbt  fsM 
will  Ana  down  lb*  tett  nu  MtteSM,  Hfeliw 
tbk  tb>  lUOBCW  d«*  of  tta*  dnle*.  wtaU*  (b* 
il^i  nu  lutaeM  ftaMlsi  bccast  tb* 
wtakat.  TbcM  ckuc**  OH*  tb«  dntn  tn 
Wlsa  to  tb«  rlfbl. 

Bl     MBBltUHWll 

•(  lb*  aUmv-Mr  ill 
irlb<-*Brtu«  at*  d( 
at  pwur  xttlaf  I 
■ —  — •  Ut  cwUUr 


VBBICLES  OF  THE  AIR 


nu  UM-uihS  net 
abd  atl  •MUlkriBM  I 
u    I    ikill    pruMtU 


fSl^  •■"«<  tbe  .  ..  . 
btbt  bMS  F,  tnt  an  taM  M  ■  KpuiU 
nrd  J.  wblcb  pUM*  vlttalB  ihA  of  tb*  sv- 
wata.  btluc  ■oiiW  h^  ■  pnU*^  J._  __ 
lb  tb*  nu  c«  lb*  AtTic*  IB  eooaKthn  witb 
tb*  UU-«itle(  O  tb*n  )■  ■  lus*  Mlda  B 
aarpcBdIcBlu  to  tb*  till-*art*c*.  attacbtd  to 
It  1B«  cilndlBg  both  abn*  ud  bdaw  It. 
•n*  uUnirfan  Ii  aOaplsd  to  nrlna  >trtl«Ilr 
ja  b*tn«  blBfid  at  a  to  tb*  nu  of  tb*  vlac- 
ivtan  B  and  Iti  BHTOrat  li  *X*ct*d  br 
MMM  of  >  «td  L,  Mcai«d  M  It  on  nch  aid*, 
m.  I,  Bald  cord  bMu  aaltablj  nidcd  asd  *t- 
tadwd   IB  a   (lldlasbaattoM  I  wttUa  laaeb 

Tb*   larcan '  B    mtMM  wttlcally    wit>   tb* 

caaa*  Ita'^bctlob  I*  tbat  of  a  kcd  or  Sa  aad 
aot  (hat  U  •  nddar.  II  amw  M  walntala 
tb*  rid*  cqalltbrlaaa,  wbkta  n  doca  bj  per- 
fonalaa  «■  op*TBtloii  diffanat  (no  tbat  if  a 
raddet.  Tb*  •aatotlat*  of  tbla  dn-Uk*  Mr- 
Cac*  B  an.  Brat,  tbat  It  aball  b*  nlatlTalf 
larg*;  Btowid,  tbat  It  aball  b*  pmlmatelj  to 
tb*  n«r  nrtata,  aad,  Iblid.  Ibal  It  iball  ai- 
laod  absT*  and  below  tba  ull-aarfaca  C 

OooMnUac  tb*  ton  and  att  allacd  wlas- 
■wtacfa  A  abd  B  tbera  at*  two  caamtlal  ti- 
iBitmeBl*,  Int.  tbat  ol  tb*  raac  portlona  of 
aacb  nlatlnlr  to  tba  Iml  portlOD*  abd,  **e- 
god.  tbat  at  tb*  tacUaatko  at  *■*  aactar* 
irlaUtfIr 

and  tb*  cOmi' 

lb*  twa  aldea  oi  id*  macoui*.  wnnrD^  loa 
drrli*  Bax  keep  It*  caatae,  bains  pnreBted 
tnta  tilHac  ot  tanlnc  ailde  and  mar  ebabf* 
lis  eoara*.  Tbei*  reanlta  an  baaed  apn  tba 
i— till  ekanclei  ot  a  wlDf-nirlac*.  In- 
mMfatlon  bu  ibown  me  tbat  a  wise  1*  a 
Bectatij-tonned  anrtaee  pliced  In  aacb  a  po- 
ntloo  a*  to  denlop  a  ntarr  moiraneBt  la 
tb*  tamiiDdlBf  air.  Tbla  poaltlaa  la  daljc- 
■tead  bj  matbaiaatkal  oauldacaUoaa.  Tb* 
Tailoaa  t*<|BlnB*ola  of  (Itdlu  an  ™*t_JJ 
ebance*  la  Tartoa*  paiia  *t  ^*  'im 
ta'*iulu  It  poiBlbIa  to  aepanto  tbe  _wla«j«- 
fai*.  aa  I  ban  doo*  la  ur  dertee.  Into  tnBt 
■ad  nar  evtiaBi  and  ■alatala  tb*  ipeela] 
It  t<  Jb*^  a_lir_wbltb  Ilea  at  ^ 

iTSw    atocM   and    adjaat- 


SSf^ 


ot    tbla 


t,  bat  tb***  BOM  be  tnatdlBate  to 
of  *■*  larftT  wlna  ot  wblcb  tb^  an 
t  to  b*  paita.  ^j  tbe  aeoBd  ad- 
'    —- BtU,    tbat  at  tb*  iBcUaatloa   •' 


JbriniB     and     llcbt. 

u    _    w—Km^     _■«    _.    .     BllCbt     aUlt     tbCDBCll 

tb*  air,  tb*  etatar  of  pnaaore  B  bear  tbe 
tnat  cdn,  and  tba  wel(bl  aurlcd  maai  i 
b*law  tbl*  polat.     To  meet   -^ ■ 


•liber  «haue   lb*  Doaltlea  of   tbe   wcteht  « 
ttieuak  f  tb*  laitae*.     Tbla  In  Brderlce  I* 

ttiM  aad  nu  wfiu  Mifacea  A   and   S.     Is 
tb*  ate—  at  fUdSic  tben  naal   - 
tlnal  (but*  la  tbe  ancle  of  Uh 
ts  ■alntiia  tb*  paopar  nnd  aad  < 
CtatarilM    tbe    tail-anrtae*    C 

Tb*  taU-aaitae*  la  la  nalli;  bat  an 
-*    lb*  rau   wiai-aarfat*   B.      Br   I 


■  «(  lla  aaale  tbe  p 


teu  wlat-a«fta«e  la  ebaaced  la  Ita  an(l*.     in 

aartaea  «  aolr  an  aiteailou  ot  tb*  tear  wlas- 
awtaca  It  la  eaeafb  ts  aar  tbat  lb*  reu  aar- 
Caoe  Buat  b*  adapted  to  Aan(a  It*  aasle  !■ 

Tbe'effect  ot  tb*  ■a-Uk*  aarfacc  B  U  tbla: 

'd.     ud    It    eotaaeneea    to    lUde    ddcwlac, 
I   tnu    part*    bave    an    DBtep*de4 

■'-  tear  part  barlns  l"—  ■ 

aoe  and  aa  a  cimi 

— —   — -uc  aroand  and   c 

to  ttaral  In  tbe   dlrecttoa  It  ataned 
Tbla  of  eooiac  takra  tbe  mafblpa  ok  o 
coon*.     To   bitaa   it   back   aaatai.    tbe   t 
aiaii   be  operated  i*  betcurc  deeorlbed. 

baa  a  dliilactlTC  cbanenr.  dne  ts  it* 
ead  tnaltlOB.  and.  tboocb  apparcBilr  a 
der.  M  tbe  nret**  aad  not  deafraed  to  p( 


riurp  befbnUns  tt 
carTfB.  Ae  Dat  of  tbaae  arranaaaMOta- 
namrlj.  tb*  (radaal  ctaanae  la  teellnatloa  ■ 
tbe  atm-tamt  ta  tbe  patb  ot  moecBent— 
la  tv  tta  parpoae  of  pnpetlj  neette  aad 
cattlaa  tb*  rlilaa  nttVDt  at  air  iBHedlatcU 
la    tiaM    «    tb*    wlBf-BDrfaee.    analfalB    uid 


Ibt  aader  nwtaee  ol 
MDdlHcnr-- 

tbe     wtat'm __ 

belaa   n*al*at    at    tb*   canter    and 
dlBbUlat  toward  tb*  tip*.     1«*  * 


bear  tb*  «»ia  ot  tbe  wlna— «f  tbe  tca- 
1  tod  of  tbe  coma  la  tor  Ibe  aaaie  par- 
.   bat  la   nndertd  aecnaair   br    ibe  (act 

It  tbe  foreaolna  adjaatmest  of  tbt  Bar> 
•  wen  cualUBtd  to  tbe  end  tbe  ibaip 
■tan  of  tba  tiaot  *ds*  weald  toiec  tba 
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VEHICLES  OF  THE  AIB 


WItk  IM  hut  k*  hoMi  wM  tti 
•— .  w  Witt  tt«  gttw  h*  baMi  u4  omt- 
■IM  Ik*  Mtd  L  (■■  atwtUm  tk*  UlL  IV 
■wcWb^  Witt  tk*  avtnisrte  •!•«•,  r- 
■M  ta  ■  kalakt  Ir  MUSIC  ■  ftlliu 

•U 

t  «U . 

t«  ffMt.  I»- 

*  adJiaUu  IH  KIT  psrUaa  ~t^^ 


>  dnka,   ■  cbtM   __^, 

.    _.r   atlMaw   dtk«   lid*   of   lU 


■  tiieplu*  dmni  ■ 
rlcld  fasBt  BorUoD  u 
porUsa    with    B*ua    i 


UTtd  pMbBllfllT  tw 


B.     la   an   ufvpluw   dcTlM,   a 
karkc  a  iliM  (rait  pvtlu,  mat      .      . . 

•Id*  <K  lu  IMF  pertioa  (IlkM  alBllailr 

dinmir    fna    fte   stkv.    nlatlT^    ta    (k* 

troat  portlfla,  ta  »kar—  '—  — 

Vp     Am   acnalaaa   t 
tnmt   M  raar,   wllk 

T.     Aa   aannUB*  cuirtd   parafcaUaally  fni 

(TOBl    tt   tw   Witt    Bnaa   for   sAJaMki    II 

raar  portka  nIatlTeIr  ts  IH  tnat  portion  < 

chaaa*  Ita  tatttt. 

S.     AD   anoplaat  curad  garaboUeatlr   tnm 

' — ' iiltt  Bcua  (ar  adtMtlu  alttn 

f  portlDB  cittcc  ■TiaUadr  *•  * 
.    (ha   Mlwr,    ntaUfalr    ta    Ik* 


eimtlf  tra 
ckailifal   1 


boat  partkA,  to  ehu|a 

0.  An  ammlaiw  eamd  patabidleallr  trea 
frSDt  ta  war,  Ita  troBl  portin  balat  il|^  and 
!(■  nar  portlan  adjoalabl*.  Mitb  ■im  tor 
■djBiIlai  Mid  raar  portlDB  Talattnly  ta  tba 
fnnl    portloo.    to   cbua*   tka   Mtfaca   tl    Ik* 

10.  An  aamiilaBa  enrrad  pamkalleaJlr 
froD  tnal  to  faar.  Ita  tiaat  portloa  balak 
liakd,  and  lu  rrar  psrtlaB  BdHtablc.  (rllE 
nwau  for  adlaallu  adlbrr  ilda  at  Jta  iMr  pur- 
Udb  altMr  ilnilUrlr  ta  ar  dUarHlj  tnm  tba 
otbH,  nlallTclr  to  tk*  (not  portion,  W 
Ckauca  It*  cniraCBTa. 

11.  In   BB   aciuplua   drXn.    plOHl   eomd 

for  nrrlBc  tba  aa(l*  et  ■■»  nlatJiclr  ta  aa- 

-"■ ■■  -■■— i«lBt  tba  cam'- •  — "■ 

aaroplacc    dtTi 
:    parabolical  Ir 


I    aacsplaaa    darlcaptaral    i 


raar,  ooa  la  advaiwa  of  aaotbar,  wltt  aiiaaa 
tor  Tarrlni  Iba  MCl*  of  «■*  ialadralf  to  aa- 
otttr,  and  ebaaflns  tba  carratara  of  aaek. 

14.  IB  aa  imvluia  darlc*,  plaral  airo- 
planca,  ooa  IB  adTaon  et  asotbar.  vitt  atBaas 
tor  Tarxtu  tba  asal*  of  oa*  nUHnl/  to  aa- 
otbat.  and^DMBia  for  adJoatlH  altber  aMa  of 
Oa  raar  pHtkiB  of  aaek  aaropiua  altbn  alal- 
latlT  to  at  dlt«t«al7  troB  tba  atbn  alda,  nla- 
tlTilT  to  tba  traat  porllaa,  to  cbaata  tka  >ar- 
laaa  of  aacb  atroplaaa. 

10.  la  la  aacspliaa  drrtea,  plBial  aaro- 
aUbn,  nnad  panboHcailv  neai  Oaal  ts 
Itar,  am  la  adruM  of  aaalkac,  wttk  mnaa 


atkar,  aM  *anai>i«  uh  m 
aitoplaBa    nladTalr    ta   Ita 


«  aaa  lahMtalj  K 


•  11*  awlagliig  aald  tall^ai- 


■■■  aald  taU^orfaec  TirUcallr. 
~U.     IB    aa    aanplBM    dailm, 

te  nrrtaic  tba  ^^  tt  om  lala 
atbar  aad  duaalac  tba  aartai:*  ot 
hactaulal  taU^amtaca  bMilud  tb 
ptaoa  wltb  wrana  tar  nrlnilBa 
taca  nrtteallT. 

ID.  IB  an  iMoplaaa  dniec. 
plaaaa.  oaa  la  adTuicc  of  amtbEr, 
n>  lanrUs  tta  aacls  ot  ooa  nla 


maaaa  tor  airlBClo«  II  nrtloallr,   a 
tlTalr   laftc   lla4ortBee  Oicd   ta   tl 
faca  parpMdIaalaflT. 
*'      *i   acnvlaaa   dcrlea   caaprli 


S"^,^". 


plan*  Witt   BiaaBi   tor  iwlaclnc   It   Tanlrallr, 

BBd  a  nIatlTrij  lar(«  ta-aortaia  find  id  tka 

latl-aarfaca  parpaDdlcnlail?. 

K.     la    aa    afieplaaa    d»Tl«t 

KBia  oar  la  adTuca  at  aaotb 
Tarrins  tba  aBda  at  oua  n 
atbar  aad  akaailaa  tba  aarlaea 

hodsoBta]    tattiBfacc   bablnd    

plaar,  wltb  Baaaa  tor  bwIbcIbc  aald  laQ-aat- 
laea  Tcttlealli,  and  a  iD-nrlacc  Hud  ta  tba 
UU-nrtac*  paipnidtealariT. 

M.  In  a>  anvplana  dtilca.  ptaia]  aato- 
plaaaaw  oBa  la  adTanca  ot  aaotber.  wllk  laaaH 
nr  TBiTlng  tka  aula  of  ooa  ralatiivlj  to  bb- 
otb«,  ataai  far  adJoatlBC  altbaa  aide  at  tba 
laar  pwtloa  id  aacb  aanolaBa  eltbcr  Hal- 
larlr  to  or  diTtnalj  tmia  Ibe  otbcr  aide,  itla- 
tlTalr  to  tba  traat  portloo,  (o  cbaasa  tba  Bar 
faia  od  *act  aaroplaae.  and  a  bodoatal  tall- 
■oitaea  batilsd  tba  laat  aaropiua  with  ■laai 
for  awlai^aaM  tall-aartan  Tertleallf.  aad  ( 
lartaca   uad   to   tka   tall-aaitaea    pwpa 


•,^rSf. 


tba  aaala  ot  «a  raUUnljr  ts  aa- 


UI8CELLAST 


tal]-*Brfua    tohlDd   ttai    lut   I 
Bwuia  lor  nrlDauia  Mlil  ' 
jmd  n  Sn-mrfae*  lxc<l  t 
pcDdlcvIulj. 


cnntd    wntlUa*    with    muni    fti 


>  nu,  tta  eanai,  1 

5taHaoa*t<rtb*  patk  ot  tnnL 
n.    Ab     Mimaa*     cvmd 
dm  (HBt  U  nu.  la  HCUCM  i 
Mils  1««  iku|d*  nDTCd  at  tki 
Uuu  Uw  fgrwvd  «Dd*  m  weUa 

SS.     Ab      Mmplu*      tf*^ 
tnm  fnat  la  mu,  Iti  c 


ntoik4iij 


a  to  tb*  pMb  at  tnvd,  nSln  hc- 
Mi  tb*  tuSi  bMH  Urn  Auplr  cvnX 
r  (iirwu4  tnAi  ttu  tk*  Kcwutt  MM 

An  wnvI'M  ssTTCd  auakoUoallr 
imnl  to  MU.  Its  tmytt  B  tiini  itoln 
I  froB  ctmUi  to  end*  iliiiitoiliii  la  1b- 
iB  ts  tht  utb  of  tnTM.  Ito  toctlw 
M  rads  MUf  iMi  ikuilj  (BtTH  at 
orward  (ate  tkan  tka  formed  (Baa  of 


of  McUoDf  B*am  tka  caaln,  aod  d 
■djudni   tb*  nar  porthn  OT  f~" 
celatlKir  to  lu  fiml  portion, 
a*.    AD      atnvlano     antral 

■MUoBa  (lolB  «*bWi  to  asila  dacimalBc'tD~is- 
j^inatbn   to  tb*  patb  tt  traTolf   aad  Ito  lac- 
r  tiw  oMi  balBf  I*m  riMrylr  CBntd 


, «alBS  In  bM. , 

tnTcL  SBd  •  bortioatal  lall-airfaaa  apeml. 
■lau  to  tba  nai  «(  laid  aenplaM,  r-^ 
ncuw   for  vortlnUj   awlnclat  mU  toll' 

laac   doTlca, 

r   from   (rost 

_   _  t  OKtkna  ftsB  nniar  lo 

,   dKTMilBa  In  iMlluiloa  to  tb*  palta  of 

tnTri.  a  liatlaDstal  tall-nrfua  appnilBau 
lo  tb*  nar  at  told  aaropUD*.  witb  Bcana  (or 
trrtlMllr  awlsiliw  lalJ  tall-nr(ara.  aad  a 
fji'aarfm     aacarta  " 


tall-aorfaM. 


|i«n>*DdlcalaTl7 

leroplaar  dnlc*.   an 
Itailr  fi«M  fnot  to 


J^  e^ 

end*.  dcenaMiic  la  lacllulloa  "to  , 

Itanl,  a  borlioatal  lall-*Brt*c*  apamtauM 
to  tb*  nar  ot  raid  ••npUst,  via  ■*»««  ftr 

nttcalU    awhwlH         '    "  ■" 

, ^^     ■MOial 


d  ••npUst,  via  ■*»««  ftr 

...11  uld    tan-aarfao*,    lad  a 

dD-iorfae*     waitA     pupaaMtaUrlf     to     tb* 
fan-carfae*    aad    onoDdfaf    botb    aboin    ma 

o   MuH  11* 


bolow  nM  (DTtae*. 


I  ahaiplr  eamd  at  tbolr  fsrwud  oada 
tar,  and  *  >iirlBiiit«l  tall-mrtaca  appnul' 
ta  •«  tb*  tear  of  Mid  aaroplan*.  irltb 
r   wOcalir    nrtoflat    mM   tall-aw- 


to  tba  taal  oC  uld  aonflaa*.  witb  maaaa  tot 
rrrtlcallj  nrlDflBC  mli  lill-«vtac*,  aad  ■ 
ta-aarfaea  aacorad  patpoOleBlailr  to  aaM 
iHii-iBpcaca. 

[a   aa  aanvlaBaJ 

n  (BeoNalT*  aacO 


traral,  vllb  Baaaa  (or  ctaaMlac  tb*  inrfaea 
of  aald  BoiaiilaB*,  aad  a  talPanrfaec  appml- 
aau  la  tb*  noi  of  oatd  aHoaiiB*.  wlib 
Bwaaa   fM  rartieaUT    avUwtof    lald   taU-anr' 


MboUtalfr   tioa  float  to  laat,   Ito 

1  iDcllaatloa  to  Ib«  patb  it 
r>m  uHi  iH  ■reUou  aaai  tb*  raOi  baliv 
n*  abai^  cnrrtd  at  tbalr  fccward  coda 
MB  tb*  ronratd  «Bta  of  wettcoa  aaatcr  tb* 
uUr,  witb  awaaa  (ot  -'■■"r'"f  tb*  ■ortae* 
I  aald  iMoplaa*,  r-"  *  — '"  — "-" ' 


MTtl.  aad  Ito  aoMloaa  scat   tba   aada  twlas 
■ —   abarpiT   cantd    at    tb«lr    (orwaid    aada 


I  uMrttllH 


apnoilDuto 


aa-aartae*   a*«ar*d    parpaadkoIulT    to   tb* 


,    -_., _.Ja*,    eoBprlalBC   plo- 

wropluwa,  oa*  la  adraaca  of  aDOOti, 
aipaaa  for  Pbanfiaf  tba  aarfaaa  «t  aaeb. 
BMaaa  (or  tbitIbc  tba  aai 


to  tba  patb 

tfaaa  tb*  Tcrward  *ndi'ot  arctlaaa  naant  tb* 
aaatar,  *  borlaoatal  taltanrfaea  WpcoilBata 
to  tb*  nar  porUoa  <rf  tba  laat  aaroptia*.  aad 
Bw*Bi  tor  nrtkallr  awtoalat  told  tiU-oorfac*. 
M.  Aa  ■>*oplaa*  tinet,  cogwHabW  plo- 
lal  aaraplaa**,  oo*  la  adraBcc  <it  aaoAor, 
witb  Beaaa  for  tkiglBf  tb*  larfac*  ot  oa^ 
aad  BMaai  tor  **rrua  tb*  aatl*  *'  —  ~ 


.    cacb    ot    aald 


■Wl*  M  «■•  r*U- 


tb*  cada  b*lB( 

law  abarplf  nmd  at  tbcli  forward  cadi 
(baa  tb*  forward  *oda  of  aactbw  atarw  tb* 
ciBlar.  a  borlaontol  toll-nrtaee  approilauU 
.-    .... ._    _.    •..-    1 — .    lecMjUa*. 


la  witota*  wbaraof  I 

^^^       JOHM  1.  MOKTOOHIEX. 

D.    !!l    BtaWda. 
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B»  Hi,na.        ItM  BMBte  T.  urn.    ImmI  Kv  U.  IMT.        X^m  Kit  u,  uu. 

1.     A  wt^Mirtf  karlH  ■  HvH  fr«»«  t  I,   Ik*  -■ —  ■    »-- *—  -»-  •  " — ■  '-  -" 
foapcM^  ■  kiH*  ^  *lat«7plTBUd  ts  mM     bUib. 


1 


I  H  nuHdof  (he 
^   ■JBliilliirj  at 


!  r" 


I! 


f^' 


«  Pitent  Drawlns. 


4  to  tb*  bna  aw 
■■ti«(tlM  who. 


inCS^a  tM^tl* 


'  ^  OCtATI  OHIHIIT* 

Ckuta^I.  BawT. 
Rdw.  BuTlBCtoa. 

OblMH  Of  Motflud  Patonb 

■fc  mnr.        niit  ■^mbIm  h,  un.  &mx  hv  u,  imt.     a^im  M*r  i^  uk- 

dUlvHacUM  omUtOtt  ''  >*; 
>  cl«i  oMmt  Ik*  oikn,  nl  > 
fl«i™  iiucbfd  to  ""JJEfiiS 
iS.  *  ^   „ 

ouiBc-BictalM  Mwlnlia  <<  "• 
b  Uu*<l  npaa  ■  wtHal  til'-  ■■* 
ta^rS  Is  auk  "'"•j^,^?^ 
rtiw   toflvlkv   (abMutltJIj  u  l*^ 

k  klaacd  apoa  ■  nttml  un.  Mf 
nikSi^-eor*  to  U^l  !>■*  "t*^ 


».    A    Bulu-aiet-      .    _ 

wlaai.    c«k     klBBcd     apsa     ■     nnlMl 
■B     ■BUaaUc    TCfoUtlka     itrXct     can 
tb*   aafwl"   po^in   i^   tkt   wtawa   *ltB   ik* 
TartatloB  Id  »Md.  HbMudallr  ■■  JaatHbiA. 

■•  A  aaaiibcaHUklkc  cnJiUM  of  two 
wtaat.  caA  klJMa4  ■»<■  a  nrtlearaxla.  (■< 
■  BMkwitm  dnte*  atUHwd  id  mM  w1b«« 
(or  tknvlu  (onniA  tkc  u™  of  th*  wiaaa. 
MbalaatUlIj  a<  JiaerlbaA. 


wbin-  *■£*  klaaad  apoa  a  TtTtloT  aala,  aod 
■  nrlv  attack*!  M  laM  wUf,  HbaUatiallr 
al  iwrlbad. 

B.  A  aoarlkg-kueUB*  coaaMlBC  irf  tw* 
wkua.  MCh  klu>4  "P™  ■  nrtlnr  iita,  and 
(  •»rlB(  Bocmillr  kiddlDK  tba  ttoa  tt  tb* 
Winn  In  idTann  «<  lald  aila.  aabitaBtlallT 
ai  dMn1b*d. 

a.     A     MiarlBB-BtrblM     muliMM     af     t]n 

iB^lfllnnt  >pHOTlB(t*lr  panlM  Vlaata.  as 
tkat  o»  «B  cbiaa  panlf  OTCr  lb*  otbai.  aak- 
■tastlaltr  ■■   d(*ertb*d. 

T.  A  loarlBc-BaeklM  BOMlWIag  of  tn 
wkifi,  Mefc  kikfad  apoa  ■  nrtcaTuta.  *>« 
MCk   blTlac  VjaU   psrClM   •jVM' 


y™*.-* ' 


■t  If  tk(|ik»" 
Itl*l1*  BB  *••«<*!*■  J.-. 
BBdilH    k*TtB(  'W.^'fS 


by  ■rxlbla  aliti  aaS  kiTtaf  It*  mf  '*L'^ 
rroBi  tb*  frame  ot  lb*  vlaa,  ud  "'*^ 
Ueh*«  to  nU  taar  Mn  'atP""'*  "  *^ 


wtan  caek  cmpnard  of  •  fmaWt  ' 
Mnad  klHlcr  tb*  frannnrk,  ud  •  "" 
of    fabric   fiBttwi    brinr    tW   ■ 


<lcr   tb* 
tialij'"u' dncHbadL 


mSCELLANT 


bodr  of  Iba  ftTlAtor  uid  two  irlaii,  talBC*d  t 
hM  11011110  oi  u  apilcbl  tilM,  nbctullall 

IE.     A  cnirua  or  omat  foe  aa  aTlitsr  Mb 
■laltlDC  «f  >   rigid  bmnplite   QforlM^  witb 


•d  tB  boM  a  Ktiic,  aa  S.  nbatastUUr  u  *- 
II.     Tbt  c«blBatk»  with  tlw  rMd  bCMat- 

plati  A  aatjiag  Of  boat*  C,  D  oftba  wlac. 

*aek  baTtiia  araa  r  HorMrd  witk  n«  f  }' 

to  M  01  tte  hooka.  aabalaatUllj  aa  dnnlbcd. 
19.     Tb*  HnMBitlc*  witb  Uw  itfU  bnaat- 

plaU  A  baTlBc  tb*  baoka  C,  D  and  tba  dusp 


nt- 


S; 
1^ 


/ir^ 


ssa 

Id.  A  oBlrui  or  cora*t  tor  u  arUtDF,  «B- 
alatlBi  of  •  Held  bnaitplate  proTldad  wlCli 
■DHBa  tor  Itoiiilj  attieblBf  II  to  tbc  bait,  aod 
hOTttii  bookt  Bi»n  wblcta  a  pair  of  wlofi  11117 
b*  blDa*d  oB  ■  ntttcal  ail*.  nbaUDdillr  a* 


Fiauu  263.— Uoolllard  PatMt  Dt«wlnK. 

of  tba  wtifB  aaeta  baTlas  ■ 
n  tba  bO(«a.    asd  tba  flat  a 


aao  aboT*  tb*  otbai,  (Dd  ■  eltmp.  aa  H,  adapt- 


a  tniM  altachcd  t 


LOOM    PIIKKB    HOUIUOBO. 
1.  Nvrtpaj, 
0.  P.  Lafold. 


Olaixu  Of  Llllimtlitl  PttanL 

Sa  Hlllfc      TIM  Taknair  t*.  1»H.    ItnM  AtwaM  N,  UN.    ] 

Iba,  «  .._ 


tba  •ndi  01 

rlpharlc*  n   ma   wiofa,   aoi 

&    Id  ■  flrtM  iMeblin.  t_ 

two  cmaacd  caroint  mda  b.  two  wlnsi  Taalled 
upward,  (irlDfi  or  wire*  1  cooDoetliv  tb«  two 
anrlBC  roda  witta  the  wiata.  and  ■  Tartlcal 
died  mddat  wliataDtlallx  a*  aat  ttrtb. 

t.    la  ■  OrlBt  macblaa,  tbt  comUnaUon  a( 


lib.  atrlDca  or  wfawa  I.  a  vertical  died  nddtr 
ud  a  borlantal  tan  c.  adapted  to  two  ip- 
ird  antDmatlcallj,  aabSUptUUr  aa  aat  fsrtb. 
4.  In  a  fljloa  machlDC.  tba  nmbhiatlDO 
with  a  aopporilnt  tram*,  of  a  wins  adapted  to 
be  folded  tofctber  and  bavliv  Ita  rtba  dlTerv- 
Inc  froa  a  cooewb  anpport,  and  anliabTr 
blnccd  thereto  a  atrlu  comwctlBK  tba  <MtA 
——  --  tbe  riba,  and  eontlonooi  fabric  at- 
■  nrlai  of  rlbo,  nbrtantlallj  aa  aat 


be  (oliled  tofctbCT 

blnced 

£tcbed 

— ii. 

In  ■  lj\B 
1  a  nppwtli 
I  wlnf  UTli 


aprEalni 


nMaatli 


il  Iti  rlba  diiofftnc  ttam  a 
a  atrlBt  vmattmt  (be  oaut 


M  Awnt  M,  Ult. 


Cla  of  tbt  rlba,  a  win,  al  l. 
rib  of  the  wlas  and  attaebtd  to  tl 
,_    r^    ._.j  the  rlba  an 

&'  U  ■  OylBc  Bacbloa,  the  eoBUnatloa 
with  ■  topportlaa  frame,  o(  a  wlna  bailni  Iti 
rlba  diTerflBa  troB  a  eoauocio  apport.  fabric 
Binlcbad  otcr  tba  rlba  and  wire*,  aa  I.  ai- 
lendlDS  from  tbe  ilbt  downward  to  tbt  np- 
portlac  frana  for  tbt  pgrpme  of  adlnitlni 
ibtttbr  tba  tanalas  of  tbe  rlba,  asbatantlallr 

T.  lb  a  arlo*  BacblDC,  the  conblBatloa 
witb  a  frame  eomprlalu  a  boon  and  egoaagd 
bara  eoontcttd  IbenwIlE,  of  wInn  aapported 
br  laid  frame,  aabatantlally  aa  art  forth. 

8.  IB  a  drlBi  machine,  a  npportlnc  framt 
for  the  wtDca  emftMag  a  boop  h,  lodt  «• 
tendlBi  from  It  for  anpportlna  tba  aparttor 
and  a  tail  and  a  nidder,  aod  poekttt  aa  d  f w 
recelrlni  tbe  endi  1 
■BbttaBflally  at  act  . 

with  a  NipporUnc  frame,  at  vlofa'  w. 

able   rlba   nnneettd   tberawltb,    tianl 

wlrea  e,  and  poeketa  d  tor  reealTioc  tbe  Inner 
anda  in  tbt  rlba,  tbe  rlba  belnc  madt  capaUa 
Of  tvtblgs  tnant  tMf  OtMata  Id  MCk  pttk- 


TEHlCLEa  OF  IBB  AIR 


nddv  ud  ■  piToted  till  ndjmud  (a  tamt  I 
mt  niia  tli«  roddR  wIwb  nrlaclBS  dnwi 
wnd,  latatutiKllT  u  wt  ftrtk. 

i   i 

1   ^ 


UaM  M  BMllB  thb  IM  dv  •<  IMnarr. 

OTTO    LIUimrBAI. 

Hmun  MnDCT. 
■MAoU  WcMwc. 


d 


I    1 


FioDBB  SM. — LUlcnttul  Patent  DmwIiis. 


GLOSSARY  OF  AERONAUTICAL  TERMS 

The  rapid  and  extensive  recent  development 
in  a^onautics  has  given  rise  to  a  pressing  need 
for  proper  technical  terms  wherewith  to  diarac- 
terize  the  different  elements  of  the  new  median- 
isms  without  ambiguity  or  awkward  circumlo- 
cution. In  the  English  language  this  need  has 
been  met  largely  by  borrowings  from  the  fVendi, 
supplemented  by  a  nimiber  of  new  significances 
given  to  common  woods.  Undoubtedly  ijt  is  the 
superior  richness  of  the  French  language  in  its 
technical  nomenclatureSf  coupled  with  a  quite  chai^ 
acteristic  fertility  in  the  invention  of  timely  words 
and  phrases,  that  has  enabled  France  thus  to  fasten 
so  much  of  its  aeronautical  terminology  ujwn  us. 

That  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  this 
situation,  or  in  the  often  railed-at  war^ang  of 
modem  meanings  away  from  archaic  gignificanceB, 
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is  likely  to  be  maintained  only  by  extreme  patriots 
or  purists.  The  generality  of  leaders  and  writers, 
knowing  that  the  language  of  progressing  mankind 
must  itself  progress,  and  recognizing  that  usage 
is  here  the  court  of  last  resort,  will  welcome  the 
needed  additions  to  the  dictionary  with  as  little 
ado  as  may  be,  preferring  to  seek  definition  rather 
than  to  give  ear  to  denunciation. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  terms  from 
the  vocabulary  of  aeronautics  most  in  Use  and  most 
in  need  of  definition.  No  pretension  to  complete- 
uess,  finality,  or  authority  is  made  for  the  selection, 
which  is  offered  with  full  appreciation  that  it  will 
meet  both  criticism  and  amplification.  The  words 
here  given  are  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some, 
as  has  been  suggested,  are  common  words  that  new 
needs  have  invested  with  new  meanings.  Others 
are  foreign  or  coined.  A  few  have  been  frankly 
originated  by  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  ttiey  may 
meet  needs  not  otherwise  met.  And  many,  of 
differing  forms,  are  of  synonymous  meanings — 
included  with  the  ides  that  ozdy  time  can  decide 
between  them. 


ConmoBiT,   ■  MBMraiiT«iv  imaii  mttaet,  nRUNr  at 

It  a  wine  tip.  nau  to  adjoit  lateral  balaaes  i  pnfCrablr  natncted 

wa  capasi*  ot  varlaHe  adjaatmant  but  not  ol  notamant  bj  coa- 

trollins  devlcea.     Bdt  aruiuna  aatl  wura  tu,  aarf  oawtpmn  aiunoH 


•druMtar  aOrk   Tbi  froDt  adca  «(  a  ■natalalag  ar  otbar  nutece.     Bm 

aOLLOWIHfl    HMS. 

■flnartif  MvfMa.  A  utrtaea  that  pncadaa  aaetbar  thraofh  tha  air,  ai 
la  a  SonbU  aaaoplana.    Bt*  Mvau  wnrovLiun  sad  rouowura  mm/cm. 

■aioaazM,  a.    A.  pn>poa*d  anbatltiita  tor  amanun,  wMoh  tm. 

mtntxema,  a.  A  *abatltutc  propoatd  by  Laaglaf  tor  tamomxa,  wMoh  aaa. 
BtrlctlT  apBlleabIa  to  a  oonra*  ratbar  tbaa  to  a  nhtda. 

ftanfoO,  a.    Another  propoaad  aabatltata  tor  AMoruiq,  mMcA  am. 

aaropbua,  a.  A  geaarle  tarai  apirilad  la  camMoa  aia  la  all  dama  ot 
ouataiBiu  nirfacci ;  a  nlnwiaor  to  tba  aRaat  that  it  la  atrletly  appUcablt 
only  to  flat  nutacaa. 

n,  a'Mr^a,  n.  A  mall  Unaal  ar  matatad  wtai  tip  or  ■ortae^ 
_ip>bla  of  Indapeadtat  manlpalatloa  for  tha  pnrpoaa  at  Batatalalna 
lateral  balance.  Sea  aUAKCiira  TLixm  and  MAUXcm  dttanca,  aal 
eeaH>ara  aMuaxiaa  auvAca,  auatuia.  ami  wim  XV. 
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V  WHfc  •.     TiM    tpMd   g(    u    urlBl    T«Ud«   ttaroosh   the   sir,   ■ 
Qacuucd  tr~~  '*-  ■  ■—  -— —   — ii».»  — 


UCto  af  Mtlfj.    !■  a  comd  unplana  lortioe,  tbe  mnglc  m>de  br  >  tannat 
to  tlM  mdraadM  sdn  with  the  Una  ol  modan.     Sm  uolb  of  ircirana 

M4  A»«;«   or  TBUL. 

Vifla  af  ImMmm.    la  a  enmd  er  a  flat  aBnwlaae  nr&ee,  tha  aagle  m^M 
by  tha  chord  cr  by  tha  nrtact  with  III  lliw  of  tnTsL    flea  xaoia  a« 

aafla  tf  lialL     la  a  cDrrad  aareplaBe  wattnet,  tb«  asgle  of  a  tauat  ta 
tb*  war  aJta  with  tha  Una  of  traraL     8m  axou  or  Harai  an^unsa 

■■IIBli,  JytA^^M,  a.    A  tcni  colMd  by  Laacherter  to  deal«nate  that  t 

Ot  wlhg  which  U  (bort  and  broad,  aa  oKpoacd  ta  ptuiodiv,  wf-'-^ 
wan,     Aaj  portkn  of  a  drda  or  other  eorra.     Bet  CHoan. 
■W>     A  Ann  carre  glTta  to  the  eadi  at  a  wln^  anrtace.    Oat^art  a; 
upML    Tkt  tap  Of  plan  tI«it  of  u  aenplase  avface.    JBoa  uaaet  u 

--        —  -  ,   igBftb   to   the  wWUi  ol   a   wlag  w 

lod  phjnniiiMia  br  which  imder  carlaia 
iowlni  asaloat  uw  edaa  ol  a  propattj 
Loe,  U  Hid  Co  draw  •oca  mrtaca  toward* 

I,  «Mejk  •••;  alM  aca  vliimo  axnnM 

__^„ .    ADplied  to  lataial  or  kaaltadlaal  attiillltr 

br  tiM  aetloB  of  •nfiabi*  cleBeata  o>  aefhanl>»t  ladepeadcat 
— ■■— • ■ — ■  STlbe^Mator;  there  la  a  teadenr-  --   — " 


coMttol  azerdaed  to  lb) 
tani  to  tacb  •Ubuhy  o 
dertee^  rather  than  to 


MlaMaa,  d-at-fthM.   DTsamle  flight  br  meaat  of  HUTna-CBAX-an  wnehib- 
Wlrta^  d'vM-Hr.    Tbe  opaator  ar  pDot  of  a  heaTler-tbaiFaIr  flrlac  ■nililaa 


halaartM  inrCaeea.  as  o^aaed  to  equUIbrtam  milntalited  bj  stablUslBS. 

Mm  MLAMCUn  acav&cs,  asd  oeavara  BTAaiuaa. 
MliMlBC  flaaa.     Jawi  m  BAuaciira  8c*r*cx. 
balaiMlw  ■■!<■••>      Any  rar&ce  capable  of  SDtooiatlc  or  other  msnlpola- 

ttOB  Tor  the  inrpaaa  o(  itceiiBK,  or  ot  instaitBlQlnc  lateral  or  lonsltaalnsl 

balance,    tu*  AMiraTiHa  susPAca,  aii^mh,  eutatob,  asd  wixa  waspiv^ 

aad  OMNpora  suaiuaixa  aoarACs  aad  aoarAiaiao  SDarACn. 
>a*L     Occaajoaallj'  need  to  nfcr  to  the  portodldtr  of  nrolTtnr^lada  «r 

**[T'"f'"'"t  ■oranaal*. 
Uplaaa,   bTpMa.  *.    an  aarapIaBa  with  two  npeipoaed  nalm 

DOUBLB  HOBoniUB,  lioiror;,uia,  Tairunc,  mud  MDLitFLAna. 


U«v  ».     In  the  itinctara  of  aa  aerial  TChlde,  a  traoM  DMiriiar  In 

preaalon :    prefBraMy    reatrlcted    to    dlasor'' ' — ' — 

coatradlatlBctioB  to  tzA\,  vMoA  im,  aid 
aa  a  arara,  wMak  tee. 


m  depth  of  carrahire  itran  to  a  sorfaci 
tb*  cnort  to  the  hlcbeat  point  of  the  v 


fwward  vi  Ita  center  «_ _ 

chaagea  la  tb*  eonne  al  tba  Tdilcu.    Otmpart  nxao  w 
IL     i  bosllfe*  unit,  coaiiatlng  of  npper,  lower,  and  ilde  anrface^  a*  la  b 
but  kite;  need  to  aSord  lateral  ■UbUtty  by  the  acUoa  of  ita  mrOeal 
sntfacea  aad  'ir*i<*"fl'"B'  atablUty  by  Its  hwfacntsi  anrtacM. 
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cmIm  of  aasTL     Tbe  potot  or  axis  »Ioac  wUeb  tb«  prapolilTa  tCart  or 
tlinut  ot  ana  ar  mora  propcUui  !■  halMcod. 

In  >U  SzacUoiu. 
•Hlu  of  Sfl    TbB  eentw  ot  UMtt  of  ooa  «r  »et«  cMtan  of  yn^iuu.    Sm 

Bcallj  k  llna  of  prwron^  *)«■(  t^  aaAv  dda  ot  • 

■  aorfacak  on  debar  dda  ol  which  tha  pnaawaa  ua  agnu. 

Tb*  polBt  or  asta  agalast  which  tha  nrlon*  (orwwd 

>  Of  tkiBBt.    Bame  m  owm  or  wiob*. 
iiliftiili.  tu-if,  n.    The  ondcr  atnctara  or  namiiif  gmt  «C  a  lAlcte. 
ofeord.     A  atnlsht  ltn«  draws  between  tha  etidi  of  tha  are  of  a  drda  *t 

other  curve.    Bm  ±tc. 
a«fla»o«MI  soBtooL     A  ayateB  of  coatral  In  which  two  aepan 
tloDi,  >■  of  a  TerUeal  or  horiiontal  rodder,  arc  effected  bj  ^ 
tw»41rectlonal  morement  of  a  einsla  laTer  or  ataeilnc  wbmI. 

That  dda  of  a  nrtace  or  ^opHler  Nadi  whSch  acta 


. .. la  of  wlBga  and 

Compare  XAMttAcnoM  aDaVACm. 


daek,  *.     A  main  aeroplane  aottace,  naed  partlenlailr  with  wlawBca  to  u- 

PLUna  mni  MVLiiruKaa,  »h4ch  t»t, 
dMBOWitaU^  M-mom»ema,  a.     Bald  of  a  meehanlam  dcalcMd  with  apecUl 

pntTlatos  for  read;  taking  apart  and  reaaeembUnj. 
danteh^  H.    A  tower  In  whlrh  a  tatllnc  weight  la  dropped  to  atart  as  aoro- 

fllTfisil    A  diasonal  brace  or  ttaj  In  a  fraia<  wort. 

flllwIlniT  H-M'drV,  a.  BaM  ot  wloi  pair*  Inclined  at  an  upward  ant^e  to 
each  other.    Compan  abcb. 

dlilflfel*,  «r-faruile,  a.    Bteerabie  or  natlgable ;  aroUed  to  balloona. 

dosHo  Mnsoplsna.  a.  A  Bomvlana  wltb  two  tnppartfnr  enrfaeea,  one  in 
adranca  of  the  other.  Bat  iDTAxctao  amurica,  foixowiko  aDav&CB, 
jionorLuin,  a»d  MvutaiAXL 

dosMa  raMMtf  n.  Anj  nidder  In  which  there  are  two  nrfacea,  onallr  tUttr 
lar  In  alia  a>d  outline. 

dwU>l»— iftead,  a.  Bald  of  wlnga  or  aeropIaiMB  witli  tipper  and  lower  Mr- 
Caeca,  between  which  tha  riba,  wIbi  baia,  etc,  are  coaeeeaed.     Compar* 


downitlBd,  ada,    Uorment  In  tha  direction  of  or  with  the  wind.    Compart 

r  aeroplane  ii 

leni,  aa  ounnsoium  irom  bmad  — — — >- 

tm.     Oempm  lift. 
dioopk  a.    Aome  oe  a>ch. 


•lantor,  a.    A  term  that  haa  eoaia  Into  cenerat  nae  to  deaerib*  bortMStallj 

placed  rnddera  for  ateerinf  In  the  Tcrtical  dlraetlOD. 
eUlpaa.      One  of  the  cMilc  eecllona,  certain  portloDe  of  which  are  doaelr 

related   to  formatloa  and   OeTelopment   ot  correct   wing   eeetiona.     jBee 

PUXBou  and  HimBOhi. 
asttj,  a.     A  terta  that  refera  generallT  to  the  whole  form,  angle  of  entrj, 

angle  of  Incidence,  etc.,  of  an  aeroplane  or  wing  aurface  moting  throngh 

tha  air.    Bet  axoim  ot  nirr*i,  ^molb  or  incisSMCa,  wwo  axcnoM. 
oaatTstent  kaad  ua^    For  pnrpoee*  of  calcalation,  ts  area  at  onbroken  flat 

"«   — ..„  — . —  ..-^  -T^-irr:: ._.._.  .„  u„  t^tai  «<  that  of  um 


tantkestov,  •.  Bald  of  aarfaeee  mored  in  neh  maaDar  that  In  one  dlraetlon 
tber  paa*  edgewlaa  and  In  the  other  fiatwlaa  throngh  the  air. 

In,  N.  A  elngle  fixed  rertlcal  anrtace,  not  capable  ot  narenent  out  cf  Ha 
normal  plana.    B«t  aiAUusura  auiMcs. 
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■  n^ijitm^Mmt  I 


lahaMUMi,*.    A  t ._    . 

bodj   Ofn  Ihh.  biMt  IB  tTMt  Mid  Bon  SMly  tl 

■««  wfeMl.     In  u  mllskUas  snr,  •  wbMl  Mt  oipaUe  at  kdai  tmrmtt  omt 

a<  lu  MHul  flue  M  ntMM.   «m  cm^  wH^k 
■Mta«lMt,>.    ru^t  by  wem  of  ■ 

•Krffela  sropallM,  ■.    A  prvpcller  canMlBc  nt  bbrl«  wok  or  taa 
Qwuud  OB  KfnM>VMk.MllutlI<anAvtltiIaiBlatba  It  p 
■yiMf  rtttfJtt  ■■    Th«  a^  oth 


lUsbL  a 


B  lu  aasic  wfcf  tht  ■ 


«iiy  iiMiiar.    Cmvw*  .Aiiir*vcu«  ■ 


Ab  iMRue  tn  the  pNMon  tt  ilr  adjMat  ta  ■  Nrbn 
■  It.    Coif  an  KHCM  T.icvtiM. 
ftnod  io<iiiBW      A  loveriBg  in  the  iwkooii.  tt  olr  adjoceat  to  the  oortMO 

that  acts  npo*  It.    Coiff  KMcm  rHaaaoBB. 
luao  Ml  ■«  ■miUlj.     Mom  of  HwatnuuuL  nutuTT. 
' — "-£-,  t*'ftl-*l,  a.    Tlko  fraBFwoik  tt  *»  acrla]  Tchlele ;  pi^cnbi/  rc- 
■trletod  to  OfrofflMW  CraMOwocki. 


g^,  a.    The  tfMBM*  bUowB  two  adjaceaft  nrfaoM  Ib  a  UplaM  k  Hdti- 


i  air  wUhOBt  po««r. 

gUUBC  aasla,   ■.     The  ■ulc  at  which  fUdlBS  dnccot  I* 

.-••_•  — 1 — .  — hlcfi  a  aachiBc  I*  mi-*^ — ■  •■ — 


Oattcat  uw^  at  whIcE  a  Mochlac  I*  capaWa  ol  dtaccMHat-     ft  an  an 

The  vMd  at  which  aa  aerial  mhtelo  |lMe«  at  Ita  flattcat 

Itw  aafle  of  toeUoMce  of  aa  acrovUB*  oarfaM  wtth  tta 
las  onthc  m — ^'    '  ''  ' ' ■■—  " 


V<  iL  A  wire  or  cord  ooanectlH  with  o  mora  or  Kai  mote  deaaM  at  tM 
mMbanlaai  at  a  ATtag  nhlcle;  pnteiablr  notrlctod  to  waA  wlioa  and 
conla  aa  coutltDte  pans  of  the  controlllDS  ■yatcau 

tjiuaooii^  fTrt-aUp,  ».     Btt  Qitoacoric  vrscT. 

gjioanuylu  aSooL  The  propertr  of  anj  rotitlor  maaa  whei^r  It  teadi  to 
laaUiUla  It*  plane  of  nuatloa  acalnat  dletorUBK  tsrcra. 


•"lai 


feday'dr.  a.    A  ahad  tor  hooalnc  baUooM*  or  aeraplaBe^  fennall;  tho 


The  Nolataace  of  ■  nrtuo  to 


•It ;  dooelr  proportloBate  to  Ita 


than  the  alt  thor  ditpiaee.    Oaaifaro  u 
higkt,  u.    Sffodflcallj,  the  naxIaoB  Tcttical  ffinodoa  of  •■  ■eilal  T^ldo. 
baUonti*,  a.    A  drnamlc  (bias  Baehlne,  of  the  h««Tlcr-lh«a-alc  trpe,  ta 

which  muteBalao  la  piortM  hj  the  eCect  ot  icMwa  oc  ptovellera  t^atlas 

on  Tertkal  axe*. 
fcoalaoatKl,  a.    A  term  ■asserted  for  a  lenl  t^iM  thfooih  ft  flrtag  ■Mktaw 

when  It  la  In  Usht,  aa  oppgecd  to  ■  eliullar  level  take*  wh^  tbo  ■OThlTtr 


d  wMw,  a.    A  hortaootallr  pUeed  radder  for  atewinc  la  nrtkal 
Uoaa.    CoMpare  nancu  hCMia. 
fcowoiawai,  a.     A  nte  of  work  eqnimcat  to  tbo  UOtot  of  MMJOM  too^mndo 
a  minate.    8oe  tovrtmon. 
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taw*Aag,   a.     Said  of  flylaff  Ib  wbleh  pncllMll;  «  flxed  poiltloD  In  lb«  air 


■pnd  of  mn  lerUl  Tehlcia  orer  tlw  land  ■ 
iPBED,  lehich  tee. 
'""~r  *n^    A  apcclal  aurtan  upon  which  flrfni  machlnca  can  alight  vlth 

XmmMmg  Biat*.     Boaw  u  BOima. 

1— <Wj  adrfc     Same  at  AOTAncura  xDoa. 

o  a  mnect  or  d«*ire4  « 


Mtht«B-ttaa-*lT,  a.    Applied  to  an  alrahlp  wetfhlnc  laa*  than  lb*  air  It  dla- 

placet.    Compare  HBATUS'TaAH-Ais. 
lOBCttadlBAl  itaHUtr.    Stability  In  the  lonsltadlnal  or  ton-and-aft  direction. 


wuHk  iMidlar  wto«la.    In  u  allahtliic  IMTi  tke  whceli  th«t  take  the  cUat 

ahock  In  landing, 
■wat,  tt.     A  ap«i  or  atrat  need  for  the  attachment  of  wire  or  other  ataja  to 

■tlllen  wfngs  oi  other  paria  at  a  atractarc. 
■MBoplana,  n.     Ad  aeroplane  with  one  or  more  main  aarfaeea  In  the  aau« 

horlionlal  plane.     Bee  dodblb  itoaoruKa,  and  ooaiyora  BlrLiHa,  MCl/n- 

Mnlttplana,  n.  An  aeroplane  with  two  or  more  anparnotd  or  otborwiM 
•rraued  main  anrfaceti  often,  and  perbapa  praterauy,  applied  to  aaro. 
planea  hoTlag  tbrae  or  more  main  aDTfacca.    Bee  biplam,  dodblb  momo- 

PLUia,  HOHOPLAICk.  OHlt 


Mwalla.  nt-tit',  ».     The  trameworfc  or  bod;  of  an  aerial  Tahiclc,  pratarably 

reatrlcted  to  dirigible  ballooaa.     Bee  ruaKLAOn. 
■•nUv*  ■Bfla  of  InaUww,  a.     An  angle  of  biddcnca  I 

trayel ;  capable,  deeplte  r  ~~— "•-  i™«i™i"ti  tr.  »>■•  wmi 

conaldeMble  ii"' 


a»,  H.     A  drnamlc  llTlng  macblD*,  of  the  heaTler-than-alr  type,  1b 
1  aattenalon  la  piorlded  oj  the  eBeet  of  reciprocating  wing  annacMk 

8«e  HaPHHO  njOHT,  OBIHOOOMAL  lUDBT,  and  IBBOrt-AHB. 

oritegOBkL  or-lftoff'aHiai,  0,  Flapping  flight  fn  which  anatenalOB  It  pro- 
daced  bT  diraet  reaction  la  the  air  In  a  euHcal  dlraetlon,  aa  oppoaed 
to  ■astenaion  lamtM  br  a  feathwlng  morement  ot  tba  wlngi.  Bee  n-u- 
pura  FUOHi. 
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ywMl.  ».    A  TWtk*!  naxtact  la  •  tez-Ut«4Ik«  >ttactare. 

IwiaVila.  a.  Oaa  ot  tbe  cobIc  acethma,  wUdi  li.  wlU  certain  propti  d 
cathnia,  tlH  correct  enrre  tor  tba  KcUiia  at  a  wins  nutate :  a  pai 
la  practically  an  dllpae  witb  it*  oOur  focna  at  laflnltjt.    8m  CLura 


WMMfoU.  Wanry.  tfgtAd,  a.  A  theorj  adiWMad  bj  Landwater  ta  the  eCMt 
ttat  all  tj'pea  of  uraplanea  natuallj  fly  la  amlnlailBK  patba  wllh  tb 
nndnlallou  at  an  anpUtsda  and  a  period  OttenBlnad  by  the  toca  uA 
alae  of  tbe  atnictura. 

pUoL  tt.    A  wtdaly  ptctwnd  term  lor  tka  apaitor  of  an  Mrial  i«Ud«. 

Iltah,  «.  nie  aiMNiBt  of  forward  tnowft  ttat  would  be  awde  br  ■  vn- 
jMllcr  In  tbe  coarse  of  one  rotation  were  It  to  prosresi  thnntb  ■  nlid 


polyplMMi  «,    Saa*  at  MnLiirLum. 

pm^  «.    The  left  ride  of  a  Tehlde.    Coavare  sxaibouol 

soojootad  BEaa,  a.     Tbe  egnlralent  Sat  area  of  an  Irrqalai  ■tradnrei  tte 

aame  aa  the  area  of  tbe  ibadow  of  ancb  •  atraetnre  caat  by  patalld  lajt 

on  A  9lalA  (nrfaca.    ilae  miiitalimt  anui  Aam^ 
pnpaDar  raaaBoa.      Tbe  tendency  of  a  aln^e  or  mwentrallnd  propdkf  ic- 

TolTlna  In  one  direction  to  revolve  the  reblele  to  wUdi  It  li  etIadM 

la  tbe  otbar  direction. 

._ ,  -.    A  term  coined  by  Lmebtstcr  to  dMlgnate  tbat  type  ef  wlai 

which  la  long  and  nazraw,  aa  o^raan*  *" — -.-^  _  — 


itnae,  ■.     The^compreased  attatam   of  air  flowlsK  bvMtk  m 


aeropUjie  nirface  or  behind  n  pr<^>eller  blade. 
1,  "-     An  aeroplane  member  parallel  t< 
form  of  the  wtnc  aectlona.    Oo»t«n 


T  horlaontal  anrface  tor  atealng  l«  a  horiaMtil  ot 


tbe  better  action  npon  o 


on  either  tfde  of  tbe  UchHt  patat  of  lb« 

ecact  half  of  the  chord.    Bee  cBoac 
■rlnn  or  aeroplanea  with  elntfe  aarfacea.  al 
and  win- ' ■      " -^ 


1  placed.     Oompmre  socaLt- 

The  friction  of  the  air  acalnat  tba  ratfaeea  of  aa  *(tW 

■Dp,  a.  Tbe  amount  of  diatance  loat  tn  the  tiani  of  ■  pvogelltf,  Mttattel 
by  eomparlaon  of  tbe  diatance  actnally  trarelled  In  a  ^ven  nanbH  of 
tami  wltb  the  diatance  tbat  theoretically  ihonld  be  trarellad  ai  IftnM 
from  tbe  mem.    Sm  pitch. 

MUlM  aigVL  n.  Tbe  Blibl  of  certain  laige  Utdo  wttboat  wtag  BwM 
dlfferlns  from  alldlnK  In  tbat  II  commcmly  InTolTca  npwucd  moiaaW 
apparently  In  dedance  of  the  lawa  of  force  and  motion,  tboa^  iMb 
i^Ehoat  well-eatabllabed  reaaon.  anppoae  It  to  be  acwmplSibad  liy  tttUf 


MISCELLAST 


>  dneilbe  Btrnti,  maaU, 

To  mtlntilD  MDlUbrinm  bj  tbe  actloo  of  lartacei  rather  tban 

•  naalpuUtlon  of  derlcei. 

tatblliaBT,  ■.     An  uigllelKd  form  of  the  FT«Dcb  "ttaHUtator."    Anr  nrfaM 

lor    automatical  I;    malntalDliiK    lateral    or    longltudliial    balance.      8M 

AUTouATic   BiAmLiTr,  riH,   LicaBAi.  axLiNca,  and   LoNairnoiNiL  bxl- 

taMUiiny  aaxfao^   n.     Any  anrfaM  placed  In  a  Tertlcal  or  other  potltloo, 
primarily  for  tne  parpoae  of  malutAlnlnc  equilibrium.     """ 


L    STABILITI,    aNd    PASEL,    Ofld    COMpaTt 


automatically    correct!    Itaelf   withoat   tbe   dm   of  autoDiaUe    baianeliig 

doTlcc*.    Bee  tin. 
•taiboart,  n.    The  ilsht  alda  of  a  rehlcla.    Cmpor*  roBi. 
Marttv  sntb     A    apcclal    anrface    from    wblcb    flTtni:    maehlDM    can    b* 

lanncbed  either  with  or  without  itariliig  derleet.    Bee  landino  tuu  and 


Ktmtttat  iMPlea.     Any  device  for  lauDchlDK  aerial  Tchlelea.     Bet  DimiiCK, 

BZUTUa   IMPDLB^,   ttttMXUSli   lAIL,  and   SIABIIMQ  TSDCK. 

ttaf  ^unlas.  The  Initial  thmit  reqolred  for  etartlns  aeioplaBec:  m- 
cured  etlber  bj  the  propeller  thniit  or  other  meang  within  tbe  Tehlcla 
ItaeK,  or  bj  ipeclal  extianeoni  applUuieef.     Bm  nsaaicK,  wiArtitia  ps- 

TlCfl,    BTAXIlKa   BAIL. 

n.     A  rail  on   which  an  aeroplane  li  ran  IB  atartlng.     Sn 

DITICI,  ITAITlMa  IMPDLa^  (Mil  BTAailHO  lapCK. 

A   imall   tmck   Dpoti   which    an   aeroplane   la  monntad 


there  la  Imparted  to  It  tbe  initial  li 

aTAniHQ  iiiFDi.ai,  and  aTuiixa  xail. 
Staj,  n.     In  the  atrnetnre  of  an  aerial  Tchlcle,  a  frame  membei  of  wire  ot 

other  material.     8m  aiAcn. 
atlSMMr,   «.     A  itralght  bar  oaed  to  itHTen  •  flat  ■nrfaee,  In  eontmdlatfiw- 

tJon  to  a  rib,  which  malntalni  the  cnrratnre  of  a  cnnred  lurface.    Coai- 

atnttar^t  vMA,  •■  in  an  aerial  propeller,  a  uniform  angle  of  blade  torface 
^fiom  DUb  to  tip,  »  Ibal  tbe  different  portions  ot  the  blade  do  not  ad- 
Tonca  ttirouEb  Ute  ali  at  the  wme  •peeda.    Coavora  u 


,  ...     _^   compreailon   member   In  a   itructnra ;    partlcalaHy   applied  to 

irertlcBl  memben  •eparailug  tbe  anatalnlni  lurface  at  blplatiea  and  multl- 
planea.    Bet  uacs  sad  aruk 

atmt  aookat.  A  metal  or  other  aocket  or  comer  piece  for  Jotnlns  atmta  and 
other  Irama  membera. 

■iipplaBMntaqr  nufaoa,  t^.  A  comparatlTel;  amall  aurtace  need  In  conjunc- 
tion with  larger  lurfacea  for  aome  ipeclal  parpoae,  aa  the  maluteuanca 
ol  equilibrium,  tor  ateerlng,  etc    Bee  ailbsoh,  iim,  and  buddu. 

raalaUaf  mrfaoa,  n.    Au  ■"■^■'^  placed  in  a^  borlaontal,  or  approilmatelr 


lalL  a.  A  rear  element  ot  an  aetopUne  adapted  to  Improre  Iti  ftaUUtj  and 
ones  aSordlna  a  place  for  the  attachment  of  vertical  and  horiiontal 
tnddan,  ttabllblng  derleea,  etc     Bee  atiAv  sutatob,  nad  BDDhxa. 

Mil  wkaaL  «.  A  wheel  mounted  under  the  tall  ot  an  aeroplane  to  rnpport 
It  on  ue  gtoond.    Bee  cabibb  wbul  and  bdhhuo  aaAs. 

MnvaBtlal,  d.  Applied  to  the  forward  Inclination  of  the  castalnlnK  fores 
with  certain  iurfaeea  at  certain  angles,  so  that  the  surface  tenda  to 
more  Into  the  wind.    Bee  ABPiaAnoH  aad  nain.  and  compare  Lira. 

UBfast  apoka.  In  •  wire  vehicle  wheel,  a  ipoke  extending  on  ■  tanmnt 
from  tbe  hub  circle  to  the  rim,  this  conatructlon  affording  a  whad 
adapted  to  tranamlaaloa  of  power.     Compare  iaiiiac.  bfoki. 

tiat  a.     A  wire  or  other  tenahra  member  connecting  two  polnta  In  a  ftrae> 
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UcMMiav.     Any  d«*lc«  for  tlBfat«ntBB  a  Rtaj  wire,  bat  pnfeMbly  natrletett 

to  llghtcDen  of  tjpM  that  do  not  InToIre  catting  tbe  wlie.     gniyr* 

TDamvciiLs. 
tHW>»r  M>«W>     A  proprlltr  placed  In  front  of  ■  Tehkle,  so  that  It  polli  iit> 

■t««d  of  pnalica  it  tluoagli  the  ali. 
tMTaUBf  ipMA.  H.     Same  at  ULtDina  »nxD,  vkteft  we;  alao  uied  to  ret» 

to  tbe  maaimon  *p«ed  of  an  aeroplane. 
trIylaiT.  n.     An  aeroplane   with   three  main  lartacea.     coeipars  nin-uni 

DOUBU  MOKOrUkXM,  BUd  HONOPLUtn. 

fc»"»\  tTt'tayd-n,  a.  A  term  coined  bj  HargrsTe,  a  froehofdal  plaaa 
being  dcBDed  (v  bin  aa  "a  flat  aarfiee,  the  center  of  which  moTea  at  a 
anlfonn  ipeed  In  a  circle,  the  plane  being  kept  normal  to  tbe  earface 
of  a  tnekoldal  waTb  harlng  a  period  equal  to  the  time  occupied  bj  the 
center  of  the  plana  In  completing  one  reTolntlon." 
taiab«aU*.  A  aarlee  with  a  right  and  left-hand  screw  for  tightening  wire 
tlea  and  itaya.     Compere  i — 


ok.     In  an  aeilal  propeller  a  Tarring  angli 
HUD  la  tip,  BO  that  all  portfona  o(  the  blade  ten 
tbe  air  at  the  aama  rate  of  apaed.    flee  riTCB  aad 
vp-wlBd.  adv.    MoTCnKBt  In  a  direction  dlrectlj  agalnat  the  wind.    CoMpare 


*«iHo*l  n4Aac.     A  vertlcallr-placcd  rodder  tor  ateetlng  In  liorlaantal  dlree- 


Wkkab  n.  The  ttall  of  disturbed  air  left 
Ible,  bat  In  a  war  reaenbUng  the  vak 
T^Ielea  that  pnaa  Into  It,    St    


;lea  that  pnaa  Into  It. 
UAa  n.  Lateral  oacUlatlona  ol  air  sent  oat  from  the  sidea  of  an  aerial 
Tehlcle:  InTlalble  ai  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing  except  by  their  eSect 
Qpon  adjacent  Teblelea.    j8ee  wao. 

;   of  movement  of  a   flapping   wing.      Btt   WLtsnso 


I   wing  or  aeroplane, 
lea  bj  the  ribe.     fl«e 

wtV  glidat,  n.     Same   aa  wing  bar,   eiceptlsg  that  It  Dinallr  ImpIIea  a 

more  elaboiatel;  ballt-ap  ccnitructkin. 
Vlav  plMBi   *■     The  ontllne  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane  anrface  Tlewed  fion 

dlrectlj  aboTB  or  below, 
wtag  Netbm.    The  fore-and-aft  cntratare,  to  the  path  of  movement.  In  tlw 

eectiona  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane.     Bet  AimFLaai,  BLUraa,  BiraaBOLa, 


wlBf  akU.  A  small  ranner  nnder  the  Up  ol  a  wing  to  protect  It  from 
damage  bj  coming  In  contact  with  tbe  ground.     OoatparE  wiho  whibl. 

Wtag  Up.  Tbe  extreme  outer  end  of  a  wlog,  often  made  movable  or  capable 
of  warping,  to  control  lateral  balance.     See  ailbioh  ratd  wiko  WAapino. 

wtu  wuptnf.  A  sratem  of  maintaining  latenl  balance  by  differential 
^Wilting  of  wing  tips,  in  anch  manner  as  to  Increase  the  aastenBlon  on 
one  tide  and  decrease  it  on  the  other. 

wtag  whad.    A  small  wheel   under  the  tip  of  a  wtng  to  protect  It  treat 

ilamayi  bT    nWllllIg    lA  CODtact    Wltll    tlW  gTMUld* 


CHAPTEB  FIPTEBN 

FUGHT  RECORDS 

Much  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  variouB 
records  that  have  been  made  with  flying  machines, 
for  which  reason  there  is  herein  presented  in  tabu- 


■  2M. — Dtagnmrnatle  CoapulMiia  of  Hodera  Aanwlanea.    A,  Sanbw- 

_    ~.._._j  jloatiD\a.aa:  O,  Cnrtlia  BlpUne;  O,  ToM» 

I :  f,  AntolDett*  UoBoplww ;  a,  Wright  BlplUM ; 
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lar  form  the  most  complete  record  yet  published 
of  such  flights,  t<^ther  with  maps  of  the  more  im- 


— nickt 

I       BotI 


ChaucL      Tb«      . 

fllcht  hu  »ot  bcM  aecoBpUibad,  bat 
■  prtie  l>  offticd  (Or  It. 


portant  croaa-countiy  trips. 
Of  the  latter,  the  greatest 


FlOOUi     SS<. 

~lshta,    Chalon. 

d  CtaloDi  to  » 


to  Bleriot's  mossing  of  the 

English    Channel    with    his    re- 
markable   little    monoplane    (see 
Figure  265),  Henry  Farman's  first 
"trip  from  Chalons  to  Kheims  and 
then,  at  a  later  date,  from  Chalons 
to  Suippes  (see  Figure  266)  ;  Count 
I  de  Lambert's  flight  with  a  Wright 
biplane  from  Juvisy  to  Paris  (see 
Figure  267),  Paulhan*8  flight  from 
London    to    Manchester,    Curtiss' 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
"'"""  "'         and  Captain  Roll's  round-trip  flight 
across  the  English  Channel  and  Hamilton's  flight 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  return. 
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In  the  tabular  histoiy  that  follows  are  given 
the  full  particulars  of  every  flight  of  special  impoiv 
tance  or  interest  tcom  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 
of  1909.  Subsequent  to  this  date  there  are  ap- 
pended the  particulars  of  only  those  flights  that 
constitute  new  records,  those  that  have  occupied 
an  hour  or  more,  those  tiiat  have  involved  a  speed 
and  distance  substantially  equivalent  to  this  time, 
and  those  which  have  resulted  in  fatality. 


^^ 


Ttaotx   MM. — Hap    Showing    Prlndp*]  bppelln  Fllfht*. 
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It  was  oriffxtsHj  the 
author's  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  chronicle  every 
flight,  however  brief  in 
duration,  but  at  this  writ- 
ixi^  it  ia  the  fact  that  aero- 
nautical development  has 
progressed  too  fast  and 
far  for  detailed  track  to  be 
kept  of  every  minor  flight 
— the  attempt  to  record 
which,  now,  might  be 
fairly  likened  to  an  attempt  to  tabulate  every  run 
of  all  automobiles  in  the  world  when  this  allied 
iudustry  had  reached  something  less  than  its  pr^ 
ent  great  development. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer^ 
tained  with  reasonably  thor- 
ou^  investigation,  the  prea- 
ait  total  distance  flown  is 
mounting  up  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  4,000  miles  a  week 
(chiefly  in  France)  and  the 
aggregate  is  well  past  the 
200,000  mile  mark. 

In  all  this  flying  there 
have  befallen  only  eight  ia,- 
tal  accidents,  and  in  each  of 
these  cases  it  is  more  or  less 
clearly  evident  that  the  un- 
fortunate result  was  due  to 
some  preventable  careless- 
ness or  recklessness  rather 
than  to  any  inherent  danger 
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inseparable  from  the  reasonably  judicious  use  of 
the  new  vehicles  of  the  air. 

For  example — as  is  mentioDed  in  the  remarks 
in  the  table — the  first  accident,  in  which  Lieutenant 
Selfridge  of  the  United  States  Army  was  killed^ 
occurred  during  the  first  flight  of  a  Wright  ma- 
chine after  the  propellers  had  been  lengthened  from 
&/2  feet  to  9  feet,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  pre- 
vious speed  of  38  miles  an  hour  to  40  miles,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  the  demands  of  a  govern- 
ment test.  Unfortunately,  the  lengthening  of  the 
propellers  was  done  without  providing  the  proper 
clearance  between  their  tips  and  the  wire  gays  to 
the  vertical-rudder  struts,  with  the  result  that  one 
of  these  was  chopped,  a  propeller  blade  broken,  and 
the  machine  careened  to  the  ground  by  the  now 
unbalanced  drive  of  the  other  propeller  and  the 
effect  of  the  loosened  vertical  rudder. 

The  next  accident,  in  which  Eugene  Lefebvre 
lost  his  life,  was  also  due  to  a  Wright  machine, 
which  was  making  its  first  trial  The  machine  was 
flying  very  close  to  the  ground  and  the  smash  was 
not  so  violent  but  what  the  operator  might  have 
escaped  serious  injury  had  not  the  motor  happened 
to  break  loose  and  fall  upon  him.  Eye  witnesses 
of  the  affair  assert  that  the  forward  elevator 
seemed  to  come  loose,  apparently  because  of  hur- 
ried or  careless  assembling. 

The  third  fatal  accident  in  the  history  of  power- 
driven  heavier-than-air  nuudiines  was  even  more 
than  the  foregoing  due  to  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  rather  than  to  a  necessarily 
dangerous  situation.  In  this  case.  Captain  Ferdi- 
nand Ferber,  of  the  French  Anny,  had  brought  his 
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Voisin  biplane  safely  to  the  ground  and  was  nm- 
nii^  on  the  wheels  of  the  ali^ting  gear,  when  one 
of  the  wings  tipped  down  and  upset  the  machine 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  operator  was  struck  by 
the  motor.  Ferber  walked  about  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  not  thought  to  be  badly  hurt,  but  soon 
died  from  internal  injuries. 

The  fourth  f atali^,  in  which  Fernandez  was 
the  victim,  was  clearly  due  to  carelessness,  the  un- 
fortunate aviator  ignoring  the  protests  of  his 
mechanician  and  going  aloft  in  a  biplane  of  his 
own  make  (somewhat  resembling  the  Curtiss) 
with  a  control  wire  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  string. 
The  string  broke,  and  the  fall  was  inevitable. 

Leon  Delagrange,  who  was  the  first  to  meet 
death  in  a  monoplane,  likewise  paid  with  his  life 
for  an  avoidable  disregard  of  most  elementary  me- 
chanical principles.  His  last  machine  was  a  Bleriot, 
designed  for  a  speed  of  about  30  miles  an  hour  with 
a  light,  22-hor8epower  Anzani  motor.  But  Dela- 
grange, against  Bleriot  *8  advice,  substituted  a  heav- 
ier, 50-horsepower,  Gnome  motor,  and  produced  a 
speed  of  45  miles  an  hour.  On  top  of  this  he  re- 
moved from  the  frame  some  struts  he  thought  un- 
necessary, and  the  pressure  of  the  wings,  which 
sa^ed  Ihe  frame  bars  apart  with  the  machine  on 
the  ground,  crushed  them  together  in  the  air.  In 
the  resulting  fall  of  60  or  70  feet,  Delagrai^  had 
his  skull  fractured  by  the  motor. 

The  sixth  martyr  to  the  science  of  aviation  -vnA 
Hubert  Le  Blon,  who  in  using  a  Bleriot  machine, 
modified  in  alm<wt  the  identical  fashion  of  the  one 
that  killed  Delagrange,  proved  that  his  established 
reputation  for  recklessnms,  both  as  a  motorist  and 
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aviator,  was  not  unfounded.  Though  the  struts  in 
the  frame  were  not  removed,  Le  Blon's  last  flight 
was  in  a  dangerously  high  wind,  at  San  Sebastian, 
Spain,  and  there  is  mutdi  probability  that  the  gyro- 
scopic action  of  the  heavy  revolving  motor  tore  it 
loose  from  its  light  attachments  in  executing  a  short 
turn.  Le  Blon  fell  with  the  machine  into  shallow 
water,  and,  apparently  stunned  by  the  fall,  was 
held  three  feet  beneath  the  surface  for  about  eight 
minutes  before  he  could  be  reached.  Drowning  was 
the  direct  cause  of  death. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  seventh  fata]  accident,  to 
young  Michelin,  of  France,  was  careless  flying  in  a 
wind,  near  obstacles. 

Considering  the  present  total  mileage  of  flight 
accomplished,  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  the 
dangerous  unnecessary  risks  that  have  been  fool- 
ishly taken,  it  is  fairly  to  be  held  that  the  showing 
of  safety  for  the  aerial  vehicle  compares  favorably 
with  the  earlier,  and  even  with  the  later,  periods 
of  much  longer  established  developments  in  various 
fields  of  practical  and  commercial  trans^rtation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  hour  flights  that  are  here 
recorded,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  today  no  Iras  than  forty-five  or  fifty  men  who 
have  piloted  some  dght  different  aeroplanes  in 
flights  of  this  duration. 
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Btmt   Boc^eti    8SS,  Bar 

Atom  and  TeUteUf 120 

BBlfaea  UotIbc  a  Plnld ^ ITS 

BnrtaM,  "Normal'*  Kolatanct  of HI 

BaitaMa.  ArraofCBCDt  of 30S 

BnrtaoM;  Clrenlar  Are* ITl 

BortacM,  Jifltn  of  Tanden 1»1 

Bwtaeaa.  Forma  d >  ■  IM 

Iwtaeta.    ladlnad    ««4 

MrtaEta,  Parabolic 1TB 

•ntacat,  Fnanta  A»«n ......^Ut 


ISjmXr-CMtimml  5U 


■nTfMM,  Proper  Forn  and  AdjMlinat. . 
8«rf«G«i,  ataficrcd 


aorfacn  Hutalalai,  TalOM  of  DIS«r«at. . . 

Btrimg   

finatalnlBc  Forn,  Forward  ladlaatloa  of. , 
finatalDlng  Barfacoa  ai  ContlDtMna  Wlnfa. . 
aoitalainf  Hnrfacaa  aa  Separata  Wlii(a. . . 


SBMcntloit,  BCtct  of  UJaccnt  Bnrfkna  Dpoa. . . 
ButoBtlM,  Bfcct  ot  CiMBK*  «t  OotllM  Upon. . 

BBtfeotlon.  larraaaa  VTItk  Bpaed 

Button   

BwlBSlDf  Wing  Tip* 


Tab)*  ^  OoBtoBta 7 

TaUco  of  Wind   Prcamrao 314 

Tabin,  UUcBtbal'a Sll 

Tabin,  BMtatoa'a  in 

Tabular  OoMpariaoB  of  FIjlBg  Aalmali  and  Aaro^aaca 142 

TabolBT  HIrtoTT  ol  nichti 480 

Talti,   Box    230 

TaUow    SSI 

Tandem  Propellcra   SOS 

Tandem  Sorfacea 191 

TanswUal  100.  311 

Tanka    SIO 

Taperad  KtOet  Btarlat*  Ml 

TM*».  TIetor 12Q,  IBT 

Teak    MS 

TcchnlqDe  ot  Aerial  NaTlfatlon 41 

Temperature,  Electa  of  oa  Balloooa 112 

TermlaolocTi    AeroBantlcal 4S4 

Terma,  AeroDaotlnl   4S4 

TfTTCatrlal  Aajnacti  440 

Tcitllea  and  Cordage 8ST 

Tbemoplla    MT 

Tbtnca  poaalble  hat  aat  Prodtable 39 

Tbree  Trareralbla  Uedla  34 

Tbmat  Propeller MI 

Tlltlns  WlDB  Tlpo 217 

Tl—niltr,  Oattin,  ant  Jklbert 81,  SOS,  SOT 

To;  Hellcoptara 137.  128 

Irade  WInda    SO 

Tranaaqnatic  Hall  Llaea  88 

I   Elementa    SIS 

I  Kerer  Dallnltedlr  Fleilbit SB 

Thnw*  lii,  iM 

TrooT*  Klectrlo  Uotor SOB 
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TnnboASe* 9W.  ««I 

TwUttof  BmMna   235 

Two-BUdfd  PropdUn   >49 

TTPMto  BorrlT* 24 

l^plcal  AetoplaOM   >94 

I^pleal  PropcUcn ZTO 


UnlMd  Btatn  W«ath«r  BnKan. 


V4lr«*,  B«lloaa  . 


VUM,  Wind 423 

ranlMga,   JfrirM 84 

TanliDiD  Trlplana ISS 

Vapor   Uoton    309 

Vartabiv  wiBj  Aku  218 


Vu«lln«    3S2 

roala,  BrHrw  it  Lm T4 

TrseUblc  Oils   SSS 

Vvblcln,  AppllcmHoM  id  AmUI 428 

TCDMn  and  Bmdliica 880 

"VeortUin-bllBd"    CanMnietlou    188 

Vertical    Bnddcn    224 

Vertical  Snrhcei  tor  Balandnf 31<l 

Vertical  8urt«ce»  Id  Natare'a  VUtn 1«3 

Vfrtlnl  Burfacei,  Bare  la  Natarc 20S 

Vlclotla  AlamlDum  885 

"Vine  d«  Kaner,"  French  DIrtglUe SS 

Vinci,  Leonarda  da ISO.  126 

Vlalbl*  and  loTtalble  StnietDre  of  llaeUne 214 

Votdn  and  Carllaa  Uaehlnea 2ST 

Volaln-Farnaii  Triplaaa 168 

roMo,  Oabrfel    SI,  123,  140,  lU,  1«»,  221 

ValalD  Blplanea 154,  300,  321,  S58,  367,  400 

Vonlr^B  and  Correnta  448 

V-8baped  Eoilnta   280 

Fii(a   ,' 15T 

Vulcanlied  Fiber 344 

Vulture  of  CalKomla,  Largeat  Soarlnf  Bird ISB 


Walnut  Blick  ... 
Walant  HIrkarj  . 
Walnut  French    . . 

Water  CooUng  , , . 
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V«Te  LlQti  In  FlulOa 178 

WlT«  Surtacei  for  I'ropuliloa ; , .  S3S 

W«[st>t>,  Dropped    S6Z 

WelM     2S1 

Weldlnr.   AntogcDoaa 891 

WeldlDS,    Electric 8S1 

Weaman,    Walter    84 

Wenham,  F.  B 22,  168 

Wenham.  P.  B^  Firwt  Euagutlott  at  Uttttiplana 118 

Wbalebons    863 

Wheel  Control 228 

WheeitT    130 

WQcvm,  Jtatf  Tl 

Wakl«    1*3,  144 

Willow   880,  892 

Winding  Drams 868 

WlndmtllB  and  Fan   Blowera S3T 

Wind  Preaanres.  Teblea  of 314 

Wind  Vanea 42S 

Wind  VeloclUM   93 

Wing  Outllun    304 

Wing  Snrtacea   189 

Wing  Surfncea,  UodlDcittoD  of  End  SecHona 308 

Wing  Tlpa,  Hinged SIT 

Wing   Tlpa,   Plural 220 

Wing  Tlpa,    Swinging S18 

Wing  Tlpa,  Tilting 817 

Wing  Warping,  Early  Itic  of 318,  217 

Wing   Warping  for  Balancing 210 

Wlnga,   Contlnuona 204 

WInga,  Dlkcdral  Angle  of 30T 

WIngg.    Folding    438 

WlngB,  Laleral  Curviture  of 207 

Wings,   Beclprocatlog    S34 

WlngB,  Separate 2041 

Wlng>,  Speed  ot  ReclprocaUon  with 23S 

Wire    281,  886 

Wire  Ttgbteotr   JST 

Wtte,  John  74 

Wot/raffllMlHiN  888,  886 

Wolfratiiinlaiii,  1»  Zrpptltn  Dirigible gf 

Wood    IDC,  8T3 

Wrieht 254,  289 

Wrisht  Broihert,  Wi;bur  and  Orvtllt I4B,  42B,  4B1 

Wright  Machines.. 200,  22T.  236,  260,  283,  S7S,  280,  812,  814,  SIS,  85S,  801, 
362.  888,  SOe,  406,  4T4 

Wright  Machines,  Venlcal  Snrtacea  in  EIcTator  of 210 

Wright  Uachlaea,  Wlnga  Drooped  la 207 

Wright,    Orvillt    162.  aB6 

Wright    Patent    162,  451 

Wright  Patent,  "Xoraally  Flat"  Snrtacea  of 4S5 

Wrightt.  .22,  30,  140.  ISO,  169,  190,  31T,  218.  224.  226,  220,  300,  364,  860,  871 

Wright  Starting  DsTlce S6S 

Wright.  Wilbur 182,  261 


IHBEK^-eoiOmmed 


